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Textile Education: A Timely Subject with a Glorious 
Past, but a Far Greater Future 


A Resume and a Forecast of One of 


EF have always understood 
that formal textile 
tion in this country 
back to 1884, when the 

Philadelphia Textile School was 

However we think it sate to 

the bulk of such education 

concentrated within the last 
century. 

Twenty five years is not a long 

the life of an industry 

whose antiquity is at once its proud- 
est boast and its greatest handicap. 

Consequently it is all the more re- 

markable, in the writer’s opinion, that 

textile school training has exerted so 


educa- 
dates 


started, 
that 

is been 
quarter- 


state 


period in 


much influence in such a_ relatively 
few years. 

Each industry, in the minds of its 
leaders, is unique. It has problems of 
its own which make every other in- 
dustry a simple one by comparison. 
Much of this thought must be dis- 


counted as an idle excuse for existing 
weakness. But, in the case of textiles, 
it is not foolish to state that probably 
no other industry has offered greater 
resistance to technical training. 

This statement requires little ex- 
pansion. Processes of manufacture, 
developed largely by empirical meth- 
are not readily entrusted to the 

inds of theorists. An_ incalculable 
mount of thought and initiative and 
energy has gone into the making of 
our industry as it stands today. The 
fabrics of 1927 are the products of 
centuries of intelligent and patient 
striving. 


ods, 


Such a field is not a fertile one for 
cientific endeavor. It can only be 
ertilized by persistent propaganda. 


An Acknowledgment 


In order that he may be understood 
irrectly at 


the start, the writer 
ishes to state that he is not one of 
ose who minimize the importance 
' so-called practical men. It is true 
it he was guilty of this mistake 
hen he first walked into a textile 
ill as a very green and very fresh 


llege man. 
emic 


He had a typically aca- 
scorn for the “little red book” 
1 the pocket of the boss starcher and 
x the “experience” which enabled 
each foreman to “get out production.” 
Fortunately, he convalesced from 





the Industr ‘y” 


s Most Important Crops 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


this illness—or else he would be sell- 
ing bonds today instead of writing for 
a textile publication. 


Nevertheless - 
In fact, he has recovered so com- 
pletely that, if he were unfortunate 


It is harvest time once more. 


Just now, one of the industry's most important crops 
graduate body of the textile schools 
Numerically, this crop is rather insignificant. 
apologies for his weakness in mathematics, 
accompanying article estimates roughly that the 1927 


combination are many and varied. 


Here are a few of them: 
1. The doubt 
by a mill manager as to the 


natural entertained 
ability 
of a theorist. 

2. The natural jeal 


more than 


the 
is being reaped. 

With due 
the writer of the 
textile 


school graduates represent not more than five one-hundredths 
of one per cent. of the total number employed in the industry. 
Like all crop figures, this is subject to revision. 


Potentially, this crop’s value is beyond estimation. 
nately, the importance increases in a progressive ratio. 
The writer has tried to point out a few of the noticeable trends 


in textile education, as related to commercial production. 
he writes, 
But repetition is at least as important as 


as is true in most things 
priority of thought. 


Fortu- 


Just 
he claims in this case no 


innovation, and certainly it behooves each manufacturer to give 
a few minutes of thought, once a year, to the men who are being 
trained for potential jobs in his plant. 


enough to be a textile manufacturer 
today, he would place his departments 
in the hands of men who had actually 
proved their ability to do the work 
required by the various processes. 

Nevertheless—and notwithstanding 
—he is firmly convinced that event- 
ually all the key-men in the average 
textile mill will be technically trained 
—and that those plants which resist 
this tendency will be forced out of the 
running. 

These statements are not incompat- 
ible. Given two applicants (of equal 
native ability and intelligence) for 
the position of overseer, superintend- 
ent or what-not, the one who has 
“produced the goods” in the past quite 
rightly gets the job. But if these two 
men have an equal amount of success- 
ful experience—and one has the ad- 
vantage of a technical training, the 
latter is the logical candidate. 

Consequently, the problem resolves 
itself into the question of how theor- 
etical training and practical exper- 
ience can be combined most readily 
and most efficiently. 

Influences which 


inhibit such a 





ousy entertained by a 
overseer 


nate. 


practical 


toward a subordi- 


trained 
3. The inclination of a school 

college graduate to feel that he can 
do any job better than anyone else 
—irrespective of 
background. 

The ever-present 
“handling help” 


experience or 


problem ot 
which thus far has 


not been reduced to a_ scientific 
formula. 
It is apparent that most of these 


problems are psychological in nature. 
Their solution demands a recognition 
of the human equation. 

Fortunately, experience is proving 
that they not insurmontable. 
Much progress has been made in the 
last 25 years—and infinitely more will 
be made in the next quarter-century. 


are 


Placing Responsibility 
On the principle that no problem 
can be worked out satisfactorily until 
responsibility for its solution is prop- 
erly allocated, the writer has given 
considerable thought to the propor- 
tionate delegation of responsibility. 


that the burde 
~] 


schools 


s convinced 
the 
mill job is 

operate his plant so that it may make 
a profit for the stockholders. In cat 
ving out that assignment, he must 
man his departments with individuals 
who can get out the work. 
have a 
textile 


tle 
talls upon 
selves. A 


textile 
executive's 


He may 
abstract interest in 
education; he may be 
that trained 
are the best prospects for iobs 

the final 
to the man best qualified to produce 
roving or 


sincere 
con 
vinced technically me} 
but in 
analysis he will give a bert! 
cloth—or whateve! 


the position demands. 


yarn or 
Consequently, it is up to the dean 
of the textile schools to turn out mer 
who will quality for this fundamental! 
requirement. 
Fortunately, in the writer’s opinion, 
the schools are manned with just this 
type of executives. If they were not, 
textile education would not have pro 


gressed as it has. But the future de 


mands even greater effort. 
Probably the most important equip 
ment which the faculty must impart 


to its undergraduate body is 
state of mind. 


a propel 
If a boy leaves a tex 
tile school with the impression that he 
is equipped to manage a department 
of a textile mill, 
fall. The writer, 
mitted faith in technical training 
would never entrust the supervision 
of any department to a school grad 
uate—even if the latter 
or man of his class. 
We believe that textile school prin- 


he is riding for a 


with all his ad 


were the hon- 


cipals fully recognize this fact. Be- 
fore writing this article, we talked 
with educators. One dean, for ex 
ample, told us that he constantly 


drilled into the minds of his students 
the necessity of serving an appren- 
ticeship—even if a poorly paid one— 
before aspiring to executive honors. 


The Mill Man’s Responsibility 


But the burden is not entirely on 
the shoulders of the textile school 
directors. The mill man has a very 
real responsibility. 

We talked with textile executives 
also and we were struck with the 
varying attitudes entertained. Some 
were “from Missouri”—waiting to be 


(55) 
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ulents; cultivate the faculty 
of these things have been done 
esultory 1 101 We know tex 
t execut ‘ ( have aone nore 
than thei hare in cooperaung vith 
chool 
1 here ire anv cases ot “subsi 
ucation Scholarships have 
been offered. Associations and indi 


dual corporations offer medals and 


ec tor excellence in scholarship. 
Machinery firms donate equipment to 
e various schools 
But there is still much to be done. 
ach of the above suggestions, it is 
Men taken 


sunimers are 


rue, offers compli ations 


during the more 


rouble than good. Sending promising 


voung men to. school disrupts an 


rganization emploving trained 


ssistants opens the wav for personal 
ealousy and suspicions 
But, too, the 


here problem is a 


psychological one—and_ its solution 


emands 


patience. Jt also demands 


aith in the theory of scientific train 
ing 

Certainly, the combination — of 
practical experience and theory is the 
nswet lo be personal again, the 
writer recalls tie first dav of his ex 


perience as a_ textile mill 


chemist. 
he “super” tossed him a bottle of 
soluble oil and asked him to submit a 
eport on it by noon. The writer had 


If he had 


id some practicable experience dur 


ver heard of soluble oil. 


ng his college course, he would have 


irned just what he wanted to get 
ut of his education 


otten it 


and would have 


We did not intend to quote anvone 
this article but we cannot refrain 
Har- 


president of the 
Manufacturers 


rom repeating what George S 
elected 
Cotton 


Ss, newly 
\merican 
\ssociation said to us going down on 
e train to the Atlantic City conven- 
110n a Tew 


weeks ago * The best 


thing that ever happened to me,” said 


Mr. Harris, ‘ 


erience | had before and during my 


‘was the practical mill ex- 


textile school course 
Providing such practical experience 
iv involve hardship upon the mills 


volved But the return will be far 


reater than the outlay 


The Practical Man‘s Side 


Returning again to the practical 
the writer does not believe that 
is a class, 1s antagonistic to the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


ned man ihere are, of course, 


certain short sighted and _ possibly 


dyspeptic overseers who visualize 
school graduates as nothing but under- 
handed competitors for their own 
il | ; 


Ds But there are far more who 
re glad to receive the benefit of 
trained assistance and to employ that 
venefit aS a means of increasing thei 
usefulness. 


We recall a 


recently with the production manager 


conversation we had 


mills of the 
Trained only in the school of 


« xper sence < 


tT one ot the largest 
South. 
belief 


that hard knocks make a better teacher 


confirmed in his 


than calculus; impatient of any 


ethod of procedure other than his 
own initiative: naturally unwilling to 
take the time to instruct a man in the 


ings which he had learned by vears 


ot work—nevertheless that man ad- 
mitted to the writer that technically 
trained men would eventually fill all 
the responsible positions in the textile 
mills. 

lhe man who knows how to pro- 
duce or finish varn or cloth need not 
fear for his job. He will always be 
in demand. 

But, the 


scientifically will gradually replace the 


man who can produce 
man who produces empirically 

The day when this will be univer- 
It can be hur 
ried. Mill executives can contribute 


sally true is inevitable. 


to its realization by offering even more 


thought and cooperation than they 


Textile school di 


help by 


have in the past. 
rectors can more intensive 
emphasis upon industrial relations. It 


is true, as indicated previously in this 


article, that this phase of mill man- 
agement has not as yet been reduced 
to a scientific basis. But the writer 
firmly believes that it will become a 


science—a science devoid of the bunk 





that has been injected into it in the 
past, but a science which will be as 
capable of accurate formulae as is 
chemistry or physics or mathematics. 

We believe that this whole subject 
of cooperation with textile schools de- 
serves the serious consideration of 
every branch of the industry. We 
believe that committees should be ap- 
pointed—composed not of 


men who 


are seeking honorary posts but of men 


who are anxious to contribute, out of 
their experience, to the scientification 
(if there is such a word) of a tradi- 
tionally unscientific industry. 

We know that the textile 
have been of inestimable value in the 
We know that 
they have developed a group of big 
men who can talk in 


schools 
last twenty-five vears. 


a practical lan- 
guage. 

We realize, however, that the future 
demands much more. We are living 
in an age of change. New fibers, 
new processes require a mental flexi- 
bility undreamed of in the past. The 
schools can supply this—must supply 
it, in fact. But they need the aid of 
every man identified with the industry. 

Finally, we wish to repeat our con- 
viction that the next quarter century 
in textile education will 
velopments far in 


witness de- 
advance of any- 
the admittedly re- 
markable progress of the last twenty- 
five vears. 


thing effected by 


Textile School Survey 





Small Percentage of Northern 
Graduates Are in the South 


Boston, June 2. 


a ENGLAND 


graduates can be 


textile school 
found = in 
the textile manufacturing countries 
throughout the world, but the great 
majority of them are active in the 
industry at home, according to a sur- 
vey made by the National 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 


\ssociation 
The South 
with its more recent textile develop 
ment, which has attracted spindles and 
capital from this section, apparently 
has induced few of the trained young 
men to leave the northern States. 
Kight hundred and thirty-one of 
the students graduated from the three 
New England textile schools in the 
last several vears are now engaged 
in business in this section and but 8&3 
The 
School has 876 
in the North and 91 in the South. 
New 
National 


have gone to the southern States. 
Philadelphia 


lextile 


England mills, through the 
\ssociation of Cotton Manu 
with the 


textile schools and atforded every as- 


facturers, have cov per ated 


sistance in training and encouraging 


the young men preparing to enter the 


industry Some of the manutacturers 


have positions ready for a number of 


the graduates each vear, taking a cer 


tain number of each class as the voung 


._ oo lete +} ’ } 
en complete the studies. 


Research work which is_ being 


utilized more and more, particularly 
in the large cotton manufacturing 
plants, to bring greater efficiency and 
lower production costs is given over 
to these have been 


graduates who 


trained for such activities. One of 
the mills, seeking a man who would 
have the which _ its 
executives believe will save the plant 


qualifications 


money, has paid the expenses of a 

student through textile and collegiate 

courses, to give him the opportunity 

to prepare himself to meet their re- 

quirements. 

The National Medals 
lo encourage the students the Na- 


tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers each year awards a medal to 


Association 


the leaders of the graduating classes 
in all of the eligible textile schools of 
the country. This is one of the high- 
est honors available to young men 
preparing to enter the textile industry 
and is given in recognition of excel- 
lence in scholarship. The medals this 
Phila- 
delphia Textile School, Lowell Tex- 
tile School, New Bedford Textile 
School, Clemson Agricultural College, 
and North Carolina State College of 
\griculture and Engineering. 


vear will be awarded at the 


One ot 


June 4, 1927 
the medals has already been awarde 
to James is Young, J cor ¢ 


School ot 


Georgia 
lanta, Ga. 


Technology, 


Distribution of Graduates 
Graduates of the four textile schx 
in the northern part of this count 


are to be found in foreign countr 


including: China, India, Egy; 
Colombia, Argentine, Brazil, a 
Ecuador, South America: Mexi 
Switzerland and France. More thi 


1.900 of the graduates of the Ne 
Bedford Textile School and the Phil 
delphia Textile School, are now 
the New England States, New Yor 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. On 
175 of the graduates are in the Sout 
ern States. 

Figures from each of the scho 
New Bedford Textile Massa- 
chusetts, 211; Rhode Island, 42; Ne 
York, 41; Connecticut, 8; New Hamy 
shire, 4; Maine, 1; Vermont, 1; Ne 
Jersey, &; 
States, 40. 

Bradtord 


are: 


Pennsylvania, 7: Southe: 
Durfee: 
186; New Hampshire, 2; Connecticut, 
6; Rhode Island, 28; 

New York, 27; New Jersey, 12; 
Pennsylvania, 2; Southern States, 7. 


\lassachusetts 


Vermont, 


Lowell Textile: Massachusetts, 246; 
Island, 22; New Hampshire, 
23; Connecticut, 13; Maine, 10; Ver- 
mont, 7; New York, 75: 
25; Pennsylvania, 16: 
States, 26. 

Philadelphia Textile: Pennsylvania, 
421; New York, 204; New Jersey, 73; 


Rhode 


New Jersey, 
Southern 


New England States, 178 and South- 
ern States, gl. 


N. C. State College Summer 
School 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The summer ses- 
sion of North Carolina State College 
will open June 12 and continue for 
six weeks. 

The Textile School will 
tensive courses in 


offer in- 
Mill Calculations, 
Carding, Spinning, Weaving, Design- 
ing, Fabric Analysis and Dyeing. 
These courses will be taught by the 
regular members of the textile school 
faculty and have been so arranged 
that a mill man may attend two, four 
or six weeks and. devote his entire 
time to any particular branch or 
branches of the industry in which he 
This will be 
an excellent opportunity for mill men 
and teachers of night classes for mill 


is especially interested. 


operatives to supplement their prac- 
tical training with a theoretical knowl- 
edge of the industry. 


The course in Cotton Classing, of- 


fered by the Department Agron- 
omy, deals principally with practice in 
grading and stapling cotton. Each 
man is expected to grade and_ staple 
75 to 100 samples during the class 
period each day. The course is ac- 
companied by short lectures, demon- 


"Tis wecsecanil 
lhe universal 
cotton grades will be used as the basis 


strations, and pictures. 


of the course and practice samples 


will cover the entire number of 
Government grades. The United 
States staple types for length are used 


as standard lengths and much time 


will be devoted to stapling 








Philadelphia Textile School Holds the Graduation 
Exercises for the Class of 1927 


Exhibit of Students’ VV ork—Rayon Stressed-—— 
Alumni Program — Diplomas and Prizes 





eraduates 








PHILADELPHIA oor ot the school building will excellent taste Light ttor ibri \side fro ecelving é 
Hi first week in June is remain open to the public from June as as cotton and rayon mixtures is at this time ot the yea 
marked with red upon the cal- 3 to 18. This year’s exhibit of the attracted attention because ot the graduates look forward to Ss wet 
endar, not only by the textile products made by students of the color harmony attained by students in- with anticipation, becoming eligib 
industry in this vicinity but by Philadelphia Textile School is beyond this line ot their work 


scattered throughout the 
many 


For the class of 


United States and foreign 
IQ27 ot 


Philadelphia Textile School this 


intries 


doubt the most comprehensive in their 
history, emphasizing more than before 
rayon and 


other combinations ot 


fibers in the various materials shown. 


Intermediate and advanced worl 


< s 


} 


represented in the exhibit by a con 


plete line of dress goods, suitings 


atter the formal presentation to met 


\ssoct ition 


the school, the two day 


bership in the Alumni 
program 


this organization being as usual ot 


ginghams, waistings, piques, men’s of the most enjoyable features 

week -ked a distinct change, ter- The exhibiti is attractivel : fanev trouserings, vestings of cotton graduation el This vear’s meet 
week Marked a distinct change, ter le exhibition is attractively a1 ancy { erings, esting ( h graduation week his veat le 
minating as it did their study period ranged in rooms of the school and and wool, madras shirtings, cheviots ing of the Alumni Association was 
and bringing them face to face with includes brocades, blankets, necktie and woolen cassimeres The silk, the twenty-sixth, having celebrated 
their life’s work. fabrics, cloakings, upholstery goods, satin, rayons and upholstery good their quarter of a century birthdays 

lo hundreds of graduates in all rayon draperies, cotton and rayon displayed were undoubtedly far in) last year Many new features that 

" . e . a ° ° ¢ 2 ; “oo | +h, 

corners of the globe this week brings dress goods, silk wall hangings and advance of any previously shown both had been added by the various cor 


vack recollections of a similar event 
O years ago, five years ago or to 
others more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury agi For these reasons Thurs- 
jav and Friday were important days, 


exercises in 


connection with the 


a complete line of 
woolen men’s wear 


worsted and 
fabrics All of 
the work shown was designed, manu 
factured and finished by students, re 
flecting upon the systematic 
training given in this institution. 


credit 


in respect to workmanship and color 
schemes. All color combinations were 


selected by the students from the 


IQ27 spring color card Besides 


rayon, spun silk and tram were prom 


inently used in the upholstery fabrics 


mittees to those that have become 
custom through this long period made 


this year’s program one of the mo 
enjoyable ever held 
Business 


meeting was the first 


: : : 3 . : : : event otf the two day Alumni Asso- 
( graduation of the 1927 class of this New Color Combinations the designs comparing — favorably ‘jation program, it being pr led | 
° . > ° , . . . ‘ ATLO wogrTram, e g yrecede )\ 
i venerated institution being held, fol- Work on display is divided into with any presented by the most artis- * es S é ; 
] . 3 | . ‘ uncheot 1 he sch ‘ateteria 
3 lowed by the annual meeting and three groups: elementary, intermedi- tic shops of the country. eee 7; ee eee ee 
- . * - . . . ae - t > > ~ } ~ > 1 ; 
am “Cruise” of the Alumni Association ate and advanced. First year of attended by most of this year’s 
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of the school. 

\ reception to the class of 1927 
was held Thursday evening, June 2, 
in connection with the opening of the 
exhibition of students’ work, which 
for the Philadelphia school takes the 
place of formal graduation exercises 


of other institutions of a 


similar 
The display on the first 
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elementary work embraces such fab 
rics as constitute the fundamentals, 
in fabric structure such as color ef- 
fects, trouserings, 
on hand cotton, wool or 
silk. All of the fabrics shown rep 
resented a high standard of work- 
manship both as to structure and 
color, the latter being especially in 


pedi bstir culi tes! 


dress goods made 
looms of 


K.C Smith Pa 


iy 


P Rumore Py A.Luban NY. 
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Class 


FWLangjahrNY NT.Wright. RI 


JM Clair Pa. 


Jacquard Lines Stressed 


One of the most interesting parts 
ot the display is the jacquard work, 
the Philadelphia school being a leader 
in this line. 


More than 225 pieces 
ot jacquard 


fabrics were shown in 
figured 
tapestries and 


cluding fine silks, brocades. 
other varieties ot 
hangings, from damasks to elaborate 


brocades. 


Ovxtile School 


r4 


R.C.Bokum Pa 


5 EM a J B.Coyken 


2a eT Ta Mass 


E._S.Rosenau 


LPL aL 


graduates as well as by a large rep 


resentation of old “grads.” Paper ; 
presented by members this year we 
ot a high degree of 


upon 


excellence and 
subjects that are especial 
timely and in all instances were pre 
pared by authorities in their particu 
lar field. The papers presented were 


“Machine Made Laces,” by Robert P 


S.Phillips NY. 


* 
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a WE Broadhead.NY G.EHoughton. Pa 


lee Malai oes 
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“Cruise” a Success 
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econd annual .\sso¢ on Hand 
(solt Cha Iplouship tour ent 
icted a larg uml Ol players 
ycaial | nner name ic 
Islla Witine Lillie l 
ived upon a beautiful silver cup 
vear, the cup remaining im the 
vy room of the scho While 
feature 1s growing in importance 
classic of the outing, the baseball 
e between married and _ single 
1 ¢ en the 
continued its old) upon he 
ihe there heing several new 
r otfered this vear, one going to 
llest plaver, anothet to the 
' ‘ ee Baie 1 
est one 10 € iongest hit ane 
rize was given the player who 


e the longest distance to attend 


outing. Results of this complete 
being carefully tabu- 
the 
that 
Tol 
ot 


' sport 
ted and 


col ekeepe! ° 


are 


‘Doc” France, peren 
offi 


pub 


announced 


esults would be ready 


on in the next sue this 


Reynolds Speaks on Tarifl 


es B. Reynolds, tormer -Assist- 
lreasurer of the United States, 
rmer member ot the lTaritf Com 


sion and chairman of the Repub 


National Committee, who was 


that 


made 


a member ot the committee 


inated President Coolidge, 


t] I riday 
Club, 


sub 


address at ie =banquet 


ng at the Manutacturet 
ad and Walnut Streets. His 
| lariff 


was the Pomorrow 


is address 


was enthusiastically 
not 


re 


: ' 
ved bv his hearers, only as an 


horitative discourse on the subject 
one well qualified to speak but as 


matter that 


extremely timely one, a 

inv in the industry believe’ will 
ume even more prominence duu 
the next two vears The address 


in part as follows 


filled 


American manu 


To-morrow is a day 


the 


lhe Tariff 
difficulties for 
To some industries the Tariff 
wholly 


turer. 


day is unsatisfactory, 
der the provisions of a law that was 


the 


Tuture is 


nded to give real protection t 


producer But the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


concerned. it 2 


was to be written by the Con- 








ess that 1s ow in existence, it would 
measure that would not be a pro 

e measure The new law would 

( e that would reduce American pro 
da 10% reduction in pro 

nom thi ountry represents the 
erence ) vec prosperity and de 

ession 

\\ 1 rift i it gives to Uu 
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sent Congress had no part in the fram- 
rt the existing Of the 96 mem- 
ers { the Senate who in 1922 voted n 
e | iev-McCumber tariff bill, 49 are 


t member that body today. Of the 
435 members the House of Represen 
itive V1 oted on that measure, 220 
are today no longer members of the 
House here is accordingly a new jury 
pass n the tariff question, one that 
] bee tested, one that has had no 
perience in tariff legislation 
It must not be forgotten that the 
new Senate is not a Republican body 
Whether or not the Republicans organize 
that body and s ippear to have control, 
hat control is merely on paper. There 
re at least nine Senators, elected under 
Republican banner, who call them 
selves Progressives and who claim the 


right to absolute independent action with 
party 
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far as their constitu- 
ents are concerned. There are 25 States 
that either Democratic or devoted 
to the interests of the Farm Bloc. These 
States pay just 14% of the total income 
taxes collected by Uncle Sam. Yet they 
have 50 out of the 96 votes in the Senate, 
and they have 173 votes in the House of 
Representatives. 

“One of the dangers is this com- 
of Democrats and Farm Bloc. 
The Democratic party is for reducing the 
tariff. However much some of its mem- 
bers may believe in protection, the party 
itself committed the other 
Democrat in either branch 
»f Congress must be regarded as an en- 
emy of proper tariff rates for the manu- 
facturer. 


facturer’s tariff so 
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great 
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way. Every 


“Today the farmer is lined up against 
the manufacturer on the tariff. The fact 
that he has high tariff protection himself 
not lessen this hostility. In 
bination with the Democrat he can ac 
complish much at Washington. It 
combination that future 
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does ] com 
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“Then there is the international banker. 
Do for a moment the 
power and danger of this element in the 
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reaching his influence. From him 
the that should help our 
neighbors abroad to get on their feet, and 
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the one way in which this can be done 
is to buy their goods. He is, therefore, 
in favor of lowering customs duties so 


that the foreign-made article can better 
reach the United States. He forgets that 
importation displaces by just so 
much the American article in the Ameri- 
can market. He overlooks the fact that 
the banker is better off 
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general 


prosperity in America, and that 
history 


has proven that there cannot 
such prosperity without a genuine pr 
tective tariff. He is working merely i: 
} 


his own profit. He is working hard ai 
ably. His financial network spreads 
and wide. His influence is strong, 


activity is constant. He is a large 
in the dark-clouded tariff tomorrow 
Labor is 


still largely on the wri 
side of the tariff question. It is still 
follower oi the old propaganda that pr: 
tective rates make high prices. It is st 
addicted to the old fallacy that the 
terests of the employe and the empk 


different lines, as if the er 


ploye could prosper if the employer d 


run along 


not. It has not yet learned less 
that it makes no difference w | 
prices may be if a man is out of empl 
ment and has no money with which 
buy. It forgets that the pay envelope 
the American people is becoming thick 
and thicker, that the conditions of 
average person has been improving, fr 
an economic standpoint, at ite 
74% a year tor the last five years. | 
should read and ponder figures issued 
the International Labor Bureau of 
League of Nations, surely a lv 4 ' 
addicted to favoritism to the Unite " 
States lhese figures take the purch 2 
ing power ot American wages at 10 \\ 
and shows the wages in Canada are 8 1 
England 55, Sweden 49, Germany 34 \\ 
Austria 27 and Belgium 26. And Jap: \\ 
Is, Of Course, lower yet. Is this the con le 
petition American labor wishes to me 1) 
without the protection of a tarit®#? H 
long would labor be employed ut le 
tariff barrier?” i 
Chairman Congratulated M 
Bradley C. Algeo, president of th Ml 
\lumni Association, acted as chair- P 
man of the Committee on Arrange Y 
ments tor the entire two-day program N 
and was complimented by a!l upon a 
completion ot one of the most suc E. 
cesstul programs held by rgan I 
ae : ' 1] 
ization. He was ably assiste! by the 
following comnittee members: M 
Cruise: Wm. |. Wall, Henry Legge, 
Harry Lonsdale, Harry \berle, 
and C. W. Neild, Jr. yphies : 1) 
Henry Legge and Harry nsdale 
Banquet: Willis Fleisher, Wm. a 
Maurer, Chas. E. Firth; Menu: Wi . 
C. Robb, Jos. E. Chappatte and B 
Kendall Archer; Resolutions: W: 
C. Robb and Harry Lonsdale: Nom = 
inations: Wm. C. Robb and John lit 
Lockwood. r 
New England Tour Mi 
The graduating class will start on 2 
their 14th annual tour of New Eng 
land mills on Sunday, June 5, the i 
party being in charge of E. W 
France, director, and R. S Ox Ot 
the faculty. he party will leave 
New York by steamer for Fall 
River, where on June 6 they will 
visit the Stevens Manufacturing Co. ( 


and the American Printing ( That 


afternoon they will leave Fall River, 
going direct to Providence’ where 


will stav at the Providence 


Hotel. 


they 
Biltmore 


On Tuesday morning the plant ¢ 
the American Textile Co. will be 
visited, the party staying that night 
at Providence-Biltmore Hotel. On 
Wednesday morning they will be 
taken through the Esmond Mills 
That afternoon they will leave for 
joston where the party will he 
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rartered at the Hotel Lenox. On 
1ursday morning they go to Law- 
ice where the Wood Worsted Mill 
the American Woolen Co. will be 
n. <At this point the class will 
amine the Pacific Mills. They then 
urn to their hotel in Boston, leav- 
¢ in the afternoon for Worcester, 
ere the students will make their 
adquarters at the Hotel Bancroft. 
On Friday morning they will have 
opportunity of seeing the Cromp- 
n & Knowles Loom Works plant 
that city. Later the large plant of 
J. Whittall carpet mills will be 
visited. That evening will be spent 
the Hotel Bancroft. On Saturday 
hey will inspect the Worcester 
\\oolen Mills, which is the last- mill 
the schedule. They leave Wor- 
cester for New York city, arriving 
ere in the evening, bringing the 
ur to an end. 
Members of Party on Tour 
\Mlembers of the party on the tour 
were the following: G. E. Houghton, 
\Vesttown, Pa.; W. E. Broadhead, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; K. C. Smith, 
Wyncote, Pa.; C.F. Nassau, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; N. F. Wright, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; P. E. Higgins, 
Worcester, Mass.; R. C. Bokum, 
Jenkintown, Pa.; W. H. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; E. S. Rosenau, 
Jenkintown, Pa.; KF. S. Richardson, 
Kast Orange, N. J.; E. Wilkinson, 
3d, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. D. Mackay, 
Montelair, N. J.; W. R. Gutekunst, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; R. H. Brehm, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. Luban, Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y.; S. Phillips, Arverne, 


N. Y.; F. J. Kaeding, Chicago, IIl.; 
(;. Schneideman, Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
Ek. W. France, Director Philadelphia 
Textile School, and R. S. Cox, 
Philadelphia Textile School Faculty, 
Manager of Tour. 


Diplomas Awarded 
Diplomas awarded in the Textile 
Department follow: 


Regular Textile Course—Robert Clayton 
Bhokum, Wesley Ernest Broadhead, James 
Gordon Camelford, John Maurice Clair, 
James Barker Coykendall, JF., Jesse 
Daniels, Stanley Milton Folkman, William 
James Hall, Jr.. Paul Elon Higgins, Wil 
lium Henry Joseph Horn, 3d., George Fll 

ol Houehton, Harry Kirsner, Frederick 
William Langjahr, Abe Morton Labon, 
Charles Francis Nassau, Jr.. Sidney Phil 
ios, James Garfield Ramsey, Jr., Francis 
Stillman Richardson, Edgar Simon Rosenan, 
aul Rumore, George Frederick Ernest 
Scheidemann, Kenneth Chubb Smith, Wil 
liam Henry Smith, Morris Speizman, Wilson 
Krebs Thomas, Carl Alfred Tips, Edwin 
Wilkinson, 3d, and == Nelson Theodore 
Wright. 

Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course 

Harry Brawer, Richard Heist Brehm, 2d, 
Harlan Edward Glidden, William Rudolph 
Gutekunst, James Barrett Jones, Arthur 
Joseph Kollner, Theodore Edward Nestler 
and Vietor Joseph Voss. 


Certificates Awarded 


FULL COURSE CERTIFICATES (Day 
Classes) 
Cotton Course (Two vears)—Frank 


Smith Clark, Maleolm Duce MeMeekan and 
oleman Wortham, Jr. 
Silk Course (Two years)—Alexander 
Leonard Epting, Frederick John Kaeding, 
vorge Donald Mackay, Frederick Rees 
Stewart and Harold Morritz Veit. 
‘ool and Worsted Course (Two Years) 
Pant Lewis Dunham, fertram = Stuart 
Jewell, Jr. Palmer Jenkins MeCloskev, 
erbert Hyman Miller, Charles Radeliffe 
iw, Jr. and Ralph Lewis Tevlor. 
Dueing and Color Matching Course 
lwo years)——-Arthur Nelson Paiterson 
LI. COURSE CERTIFICATES (Evening 
Classes | 
Regular Textile Course (Three Years) 
‘rton B. Abelson, Richard Alfred Merry, 
in F. Butler, Frank J. Rumpf, Frederick 
W. O, Sehulz, Daniel J. Taylor and Edwin 


f 


Taylor. 
Chemistry Course (Three Years) Fred 
ck W. Allendorf, Jr... William Dunn. 


William B. Griffin, William Harry Kile, 
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Edward Lipsius, Jr., Thomas Jefferson New 
lin. Emil Richard Tetzner and John L. 
Votk. 

Chemistry and Dyeing Course. (Three 
Years )—-Alexander C. Banks, Isaac Percival 
Davis, Thomas Joseph Greene, Thomas J. 
Hall, Aloysius F. Hillanbrand, Carl Henry 
Huebler, Cyril Iles, Henry Kline, Oliver R. 
Krasley. Jr., William MacGregor = and 
Albert William Neff. 


Partial Certificates (Evening 
Classes) 

Weare Formation (Three Years)—— Earl 
Barbour, Thomas W. Bradley, William 8. 
Dean, John J. Enoch, Francis 8. Garchin 
sky, Elles M. Graves, J. Henry Kay. Earl 
Abraham Killian, Constant Lynch, James 
W. Mills, Jr., John X. Ruppert and David 
EF. Van Horn. 

Fabric Analysis and Calculations (Three 
Years)—Earl Barbour, Philip M. Drobile, 
John J. Enoch, Francis 8S. Garchinsky, 
Elles M. Graves, J. Henry Kay, Constant 
Lynch, James W. Mills, Jr., John X. Rup 
pert and David F. Van Horn 

Figured Design (Two years) 
Adolf Albrecht. William SS. Dean = and 
Albert L. Woodington. 

Cotton Yarn Manufacture (Two years) 
LeRoy TD. Cressy and James Marshall 

Worsted Yarn Manufacture (Qne Year) 
Napoleon W. Dumouchelle, Philip Bernard 
Epstein, William J. Haire, Leland Webb 
Hovey, Andrew Worrall Keegan, Frederick 
William Liener, Alexander Leslie Mitchell, 
Jr.. William J. Quinn, James P. Reddy. 
Carl Theodore Roth, Edwin Richard Rum 
miler, Rayinond Snyder and Burton John 
Wagner. 

Raw Materials of the Wool Industry 
(One Year)—Walter Dalton, Jr., Philip 
Bernard Epstein, Henry Riley Gummey, 3d, 
Leland Webb Hovey, Alexander Leslie 
Mitchell, Jr.. Ernest Thomas Peters, Carl 
Theodore Roth, Morris Werner Satinsky 
and Burton John Wagner. 


Prizes Awarded 
The prizes awarded in the Textile 
Department of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School follow: 


issociate Committee of Women's Prize 

To be awarded to the student of the 
regular third year day class, attaining the 
highest rating for the year as regards 
progress and proficiency in the Depart 
ment of Power Weaving. 

George Ellwood Houghton 

Honorable Mention : Wesley Ernest Broad 
head. 


Course 


Oscar 





Miss Clyde Prize 

To be awarded to the student of the 
rgular second year dav class, attaining the 
highest rating for the year as regards 
progress and proficiency in the Department 
of Power Weaving. 

Herbert Charles Whitehouse. 

Honorable Mention: Robert Miner Cush- 
man. 

Mrs. Henry 8S. Grove Prize 

To be awarded to the student of the 
second year of the regular day course at- 
taining the highest rating for the year's 
work. 

Herbert Charles Whitehouse 

Honorable Mention: James Albert Dost 
wick. 

Vrs, Thomas Roberts Prize 

For highest rating in the regular course, 
first vear. 

William John Bragg. 

Ilonorable Mention: Norman Duberstein 

Mrs. Jones Wister Prize 

To be awerded to a member of the 
second year day silk class producing the 
best designed and woven Jacquard Silk 


Fabrice. 
Frederick Rees Stewart. 
Honorable Mention: George Donald 
Mackay. 


PRIZES OFFERED THROUGH REQUESTS 
John G. Carruth Prize 
For highest rating in the wool course, 
second year. 
Palmer Jenkins McCloskey. 
Honorable Mention: Bertram 
Jewell. 
Henry Friedberger Memorial Prize 
To student ranking second in = general 
excellence, regular course, third vear. 
George Ellwood Houghton. 


Stewart 


fnna EF. SN nnott Prize 
For student of second yvear chemistry. 
Dyeing and printing class attaining the 
highest rating for the full two-year course. 
Carroll S. Dick 
Sarah Tuler Wister Prive 
To be awarded to the student of the 
third year regular day course producing the 
best executed work in Jacquard Design. 
George Fliweod Houghton, Wesley 
Ernest Broadhead. 
Honorable Mention: Robert 
tokum, William Henrv Smith 
Sarah Tvler Wister Prive 
To he awarded to the regulir second 
vear dav student vnroducing he best 
exeented fabric from Jacquard Design. 
Robert Miner Cnshman 
Honorable Mention: Herbert C. 
house, Harold Sunshine. 
SPECIAL INDIVIDU AT 
OFFERED 
Delta Phi Psi Fraternity Pri- 
For veneral excellence in weave forma 
tion and fabrie analvsis, first year classes 
John Prnugh Koester. 
Honorable Mention: Samuel Ross Shirer. 
Delta Kappa Phi Fraternitu Prize 
For best executed work on the hand har 
ness loom, first vear day classes 
John Prugh Koester. 
Honorable Mention: Manrice S 
Jaseph Elias Prive 
For hirhest rating in second vear, day 
silk course 
Ceorre Yoneld Maekay 
Honorable Mention 
Stewart, 
Krout €& Fite Mfq. Coa. Prize 
For highest rating in the cotten course, 
second year 
Coleman Wortham, Jr 


Clayton 


White 


AWARDS 


Recker 


Frederick Rees 


National (ssociation of Cotton Wann 
facturer’s Medal 
For general excellence, regular” three 


year course 
Nelson Theodore Wright 
hi Psi Fraternitu Prive 
For hest exeented work in color harmony 
and desienine. first vear dav classes 
Samnel Ross Shirer 
Honorable Mention: Fred Herman Hein 
rich 
Siama Phi Tau Fraternity Prive 
For hichest rating in chemistry and dve 
ine. first vear daw elasses. . 
William Frank Ubhlie 
Josenh Elias Prive 
To student of first vear evenine Jacquard 
class atteinine the highest rating 
John Shotwell. 
“Teatile World” Prive 
To student of third vear chemistry. dve 
ing and printing class attaining the hichest 
ratine for the vear’s work. 
William Rudolnh Gutebunst. 
“Tertile World” Prive 
To student of evening chemistrv and 
dveine attaining the highest rating for the 
full three-vear conrse 
Tsaae Percival Davis. 
SCHOLARSHIPS—EVENING 
MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 
evening textile course. 
First Year: Karl A. Schuhle 
Second Year: Harry Leaurendean. 


SCIIOOL 
Regular 


Summer School at Greenville 


Patronized by Operatives 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—Employes of 
local textile plants will be paid full 
time by their mills for two hours each 
day during the summer while they 
attend the adult 
training school to be conducted at 
Parker High School for six consecu- 


special vocational 


tive weeks beginning July 1, under 
a plan recently worked out. Only 


a limited group of men will attend 
the school under this plan, these being 
selected jointly by mill and Parker 
school officials. 





A GOOD STORY, BUT 


TEXTILE WORLD’S Atlanta correspondent is a good news- 
paperman, but his nose for news was a little keener than his 
nose for facts when he wrote the story about George S. Harris, 
newly elected president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, published in our May 21 issue. 

It is quite true that a firecracker did explode on the deck of 
a battleship at the time mentioned, and that shortly thereafter 


Mr. Harris was no longer a midshipman. 


However, a search of 


the records reveals the fact that Mr. Harris officially resigned 
from the Navy and his resignation was accepted by the then 


Acting-Secretary Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. 


Harris dislikes to 


spoil a good story, but TEXTILE WORLD feels it necessary 
to admit that the court-martial episode was an exaggeration of 
the truth in regulation tabloid newspaper style. 

There are no hard feelings involved, but truth will out. 


3003) 59 


Machinery Makers Merge 


Tolhurst and Willey-Ellis Form 
Genl. Laundry Machy. Corp. 
[wo prominent makers of textile 

finishing machinery have consolidated 

to form a new company to be known 
as the General \lachinery 

Corp. These are the Tolhurst Ma- 

chine Works with plants at Troy and 

Green Island, N. Y. and the Willey- 

Ellis Co. with properties at Chicago, 

lll., and Columbia, Pa Che 

bination will have sales offices in New 

York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 

Atlanta, Kansas City and San Fran- 


and repre- 


Laundry 


com- 


cisco, with selling branches 
in this 
london 
and Paris and sales representation in 
South America. 

The Tolhurst organization was 
established in 1852, celebrating its 75th 
anniversary this year. 
have been prominently and tavorably 


sentation in many other cities 
country, direct branches in 


Its extractors 


known for many years and officials of 
this company stress the fact that the 
textile industry will continue to be 
given the same attention with increas- 
ing effort toward perfection and serv- 
lolhurst name is regarded 
as too valuable to be laid aside and 
the products will continue under that 


ice, The 


name, 
It is also stated that the 
sales personnel will be retained and 


Volhurst 


that so far as the textile industry is 
concerned, little etfect will be observed 
as a result of the merger. 

The Ellis Co. was established in 
1883 and the Willey Co. in 1g09. In 
igig the latter acquired the plant and 
business of the Columbia Mfg. Co. 
with the Ellis 
forming the 


and later combined 
Drier & Elevator Co. 
Willey-Ellis Co, 

The capitalization of the General 
Laundry Machinery Corp. will amount 
to 200,000 shares no par value com- 
mon stock and $2,000,000 612% 10- 
year sinking fund debentures. The 
stock is being offered for subscription 
by Bonner, Brooks & Co, at $20 per 
share and application will be made to 
list on the New York Curb market. 
The new company is incorporated in 
Delaware. The joint balance sheet 
shows total assets of $3.680.734 with 
good will, ete. $1.00. 
Dividends on the new stock at $1.60 
per year are indicated by the direc- 
tors. Many details remain to be 
worked out and further information 
regarding the merger will be forth 


carried at 


coming later. 
Marine Corps Wants Bids on 
Undershirts and Socks 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids will be re- 
ceived at office of the Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Marine Corps, Broad 
& Washington Ave., until tr a. m. 
June 14, for supplying 100,000 cotton 
undershirts, as per schedule 677. On 
June 15 bids will be opened for 
furnishing pairs of wool 
socks, as per schedule 678. 


100,000 


Fownes Bros. & Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., are now operating at capacity with 
many additional workers. 
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Next Year’s Greenville Show to 
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Held Oct. 15 to 20 


Prizes Awarded—Alumni Meet 
and Elect Officers for New Year 
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Cotton Commencement at New 
Bern. N. C., High School 
New Bern, N. ¢ 


Bern 


N icol 
and 


Mark, 


now ot 


John 


formerly of Fall 


Rev 
Rivet 


The senior clas \rlineton, was the speaket of the 


female department 


school h ive 


ind he spoke on ‘Touch 


evening 


decided to stones of Success.” 


otton commencement ied 
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Textil 
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Was awarded 


GRADUATING CLASS OF 


FIRST ROW, Reading left to right: Patrick J. Walsh, Taunton, Mass.; Ray- 
mond C. Sullivan, Fall River; Aime P. Marquis, Fall River; Harry Gordon, Fall 
River; Hisong Choy, Korea; Vincent J. Kelly, Fall River; Joseph H. Strolsky, 
Fall River; Benjamin Kalsman, Fall River. 

SECOND ROW, Reading left to right: Elwood F. Clark, Taunton, Mass.; 


Samuel Stone, Fall River; Herbert M. Tickle, Fall River: Robert E. Bannister, Fall 


BRADFORD-DURFEE 
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Bailey, igent of the Booth Mills a 


Brad ford-Durtee Graduates the first principal of the school, ig 


a briet talk and Principal Henry \\ 
Nichols summarized the activities 
the school during the last year. 

Officers 
ing vear as follows: 
Fall 
Jacob Uditsky, New Bedford; treas 
urer, John Hunter, Fall River; secre 
tary, James Giblin, Fall River. 


were elected for the ensu 


. recy . , 
Colorist scholarship President, k 


1927-28 Jenkins, River; vice-president 
The Cote 

awarded and presented as follows: 
To Patrick J. Walsh, Jr., Taunton, 


for the best pattern by a 


Edmond prizes were 


member of ; 5 

New Bedford Textile Schoo! 

Commencement on June 10 
The commencement exercises of t 

New Bedford ( Mass.) Textile Scho 

will take the 

Friday, June 10, at 


the third year, general cotton manu- 
facturing course; Samuel Stone, Fall 
best 
pattern, 


River, for original 20 harness 


dobby designed and woven 
by student of second year designing 


and W. 


South Swansea, for best 


evening 
the 
Addresses will be made by John 
Meade, the 
Industrial Safety, Commonwealth 
Massachusetts 
: ; Milliken, 
first year general cotton manutactur- 


; Hope Finishing Co., 
ing course 
ee Mass 


The 


reception and inspection of the school 


Alumni Hold Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held in Hotel Mellon 
with 


place on 


weaving course; Herman 


schoo 
Gersch, Jr., 
gingham design by member of second 
general manutacturing 


course: Kenneth R. Booth, Fall River, 


director of Division 


year cotton 


and by Joseph Kk 
treasurer, of the Mow 


North Dightor 


for best vearly average of student in 


exercises were closed with a 


Central Maine Textile Outing 
lhe 
Maine 


annual outing of the Centr 
lextile Association will be hel 
July 16 at the Belgrade Lake (Me 
Hotel The 


tion has been invited to attend and t 


on Saturday evening over 200 \ndroscoggin Associa 


Following 


Joseph \\ 


graduates in attendance. 


the serving of dinner take part in the athletic program 
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River; Theodore Guay, Fall River; 
Fall River; David Cohen, Fall River. 
THIRD ROW, Reading left to right: Wellington H. King, Somerset, Mass. 
Paul A. Connelly, Fall River; Sidney H. Springer, Fall River; Ernest W. Thomas, 
Taunton, Mass.; Harold J. Bradshaw, Fall River; Harry I. Yoken, Fall River. 


James M. Yarng, Korea; Harry Burstein, 
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homas, 
ver. 








Expects 153 Million Bales New Crop Cotton and 


Believes 16:c Logical Working Basi 


Tp 





Forecast on Trend of Raw and Manu- 
factured Cotton by Dr. Lewis H. Haney 


HE two outstanding factors working in the 

cotton market are the outlook for the new 

crop and the demand for cotton textiles. 
The new crop is now the vital factor and this 
makes the market predominantly a weather affair. 
The weather affects not only the crop, but inci- 
dentally the demand for cotton goods. During 
the last month, in spite of the rather backward 
textile demand, cotton prices were forced up to 
around 16.75c¢ for spot cotton at New York, en- 
tirely by crop news. More recently indications 
of a fairly good start on the new crop have in 
turn brought some reaction. 

On the other hand, the markets for yarn and 
goods are relatively weak, the supply being ample 
in case of most descriptions of these commodities, 
and buyers being skeptical as to a sustained ad- 
vance in the raw material. Recently some im- 
provement has been forced by higher raw mate- 
rial, but any considerable reaction in cotton would 
check the upward trend. 

Our general position is that the probable reduc- 
tion in the crop and the large volume of exports 
and domestic consumption, have raised the funda- 
mental basis of cotton values, which at the be- 
ginning of the year we placed at around 14!4c, up 
to at least 16c. The chief question now is, will 
the demand for the products of cotton support 
higher values. 






















Bear Points 
° On the other side of the picture, we have 
An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


(1) As anticipated, the effect of the tlood has 
been exaggerated The northern part of the 
flooded area is already free trom water. Little 
difficulty is reported in securing seed, and the 
loss of work animals has apparently not been as 
great as feared. Planting in the mud is proceed- 
ing as the water recedes with good hopes of satis- 
factory results. The reduction in the crop on 
account of the flood, which was feared would run 

SUMMARY—COTTON 

1. The most reasonable guess as to 
crop possibilities now seems to be 
around 151% million bales, which would 
indicate that a value of about 16!,c 
for spot cotton at New York would be 
a logical working basis. 

2. Yarn and cloth markets show in- 
ability to respond fully to cotton values, 
but when it becomes recognized that 
cotton is really worth l6ce or a little 
more, the textile products must sell 
higher—particularly when spinners have 
used up the cotton bought at cheaper 
prices. 


to 1,000,000 bales, is now figured at less than halt 
that amount. 

2) The world visible supply of American 
cotton on May 27 is reported as 5,007,000 bales 
which compares with only 3,448,200 bales a yeat 
ago. This figure certainly seems ample. 

(3) Favorable progress has been made on the 
new crop outside of the flooded areas. \\ eathe: 
conditions have on the whole been quite favorable 
While rains are needed in parts of Texas, the out 
look in most of Southeast and Alabama is good 

(4) The cold rainy weather in large parts ot 
the country has hurt the sale of cotton fabrics 
Orders for finished goods are relatively small 
and do not appear to be sufficient to support 
much higher prices, especially as production is 

















end ot last week, the figure was 10,281,740 bales, high an eee ere The ratio of orders to 
Bull Points which exceeds the exports at the same date last finished goods to billings is low, and stocks have 

The chief bull points at present are as follows: vear by over 2.8 million bales. increased. 

(1) The new crop is likely to be considerably ; (3) Domestic consumption continues large and (6) Yarn went have shown inability to ad 
less than last year. The flood damage is now is practically certain to amount to around 7,000,000 vance im proportion to the rise in raw cotton, re 
estimated to mean a reduction in the crop of about bales. Hecting over-production and weakness in the de 
500,000 bales. ‘The consensus of opinion con (4) It is now certain that the domestic carry mand for cotton textiles. 
tinues to be that the acreage will be at least 10% over will be only about 3.7 million bales There can be little question but that, on the 
smaller. While the condition of the crop at (5) Interior stocks of cotton are considerably basis of present information, one must conclude 
present appears to be about the same as a yeat smaller than a vear ago, being reported a week that the suppl) of on ample to a “a 
ago, it is felt that there is considerable prospect ago at about 600,000 bales less. Holders of cotton prospective requirements and that, aside trom the 
of a reduction in the final yield due to a heavy appear to have firm ideas and interior spot usual crop ee and their ey Sree 
weevll emergence, « emailer use of ‘fertilizer in markets are strong. ; the speculative market, prices have reached a level! 
most sections, and the lateness of the crop in (0) There is some tendency to buy cloth high enough to bring out all the cotton that will be 
considerable areas. Probably, however, the most ahead and a growing interest in future deliveries required. The price ot 17¢ appears to have been 
serious factor of this kind at present lies in the indicates the possibilities for improved buying, ample to discount the worst conditions that can 
long continued drought in West Texas. should further advances in the raw material be seriously contemplated down to date 

(2) Exports continue at a high rate. It is now develop. A good many mills have more orders Statistical Position 
certain that exports of American cotton will run on hand than in manv months. The lightweight the domestic statistical position of cotton at 
to at least 11,000,000 bales. As reported at the underwear business is reported to be good the end of April was not materially changed from 
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Fig. 1. MILL AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS OF COTTON AND MILL Fig.2. COTTON YARN BAROMETER—Cotton Yarn Price -TEXTILE WORLD 
CONSL MPTION—Mill Consumption adjusted for seasonal varceten, Index. Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dep. of Commerce). 
three-months’ moving average; 1921=—100. Total Stocks on hand at 
end of month, consuming establishments, public storage and compresses; Yarn Barometer—Based on orders for cotton cloth. Average of recent 
1921 = 100. Mill Stocks on hand at end of month in consuming estab- years = 100 for all indexes. 


lishments; average per cent mill stocks were of total in 1921 = 100. (All 
of above data from the Dept. of Commerce. Figures on linters excluded.) 














































































































oft the preceding month At the end ot 


the average available per month for do- 


lis during the remainder of the season 

2,045,001 bales At the end ot \pril the 

re becomes 2.247.000 bales, which compares 

erage ivailable at the end of 

1Q2¢ 1.999.000 bale Phus, at. th 

e time that if recognized that exports and 

estic consumption have largely reduced the 

it must he ealized that the supply 1S still 

le ind promises te leave a carry-over mate 
irger tl t Ia veal or" 

Our hypothetical working guess concerning the 

spective new crop is now larger than that of a 

ago Private reports make it seem im- 

le that the reduction in acreage will be 

greater that 10%, while the condition ap 

ti he con idered about as erood as a vear 

¢ {f we allow for a 12% reduction in the 


from last vear, the total would be over Ts 
lion bales ()y i we guess the acreage to be 
ut 44 million and the yield to be about 170 
mas per acre, the crop would be about 


We are inclined to think that 
the best guess is about 1515 million, and if we 


15,000,000 bales 


add to this a reasonably certain carry-over of at 
least 3.7 million, we get a total of 19.2 million, 
which certainly seems ample. 

li we now inquire what this assumption as to 
the supply would mean in terms of value, we must 
onclude that moderately higher prices are indi 
ted from the supply side. A large disappear 
nee, the reduction in the carry-over, and the cur 
tallment of the new crop have materially changed 
the situation from that which appeared to exist 
it the end of 1926. About 14!2c for New York 
pot cotton was right at that time, as the course 


ie market proved \t that time the market 


probably was made on the assumption that the 
available supply would figure around 20 million 


ales. Certainly when it became known toward 
he end of the year that last vear’s crop plus 
arrv-over would amount to 21 million bales, 
the price fell to below 13c. Now, however, the 
hypothetical prospect is for something like 19.2 

lion bales ard in our judgment, considering 
supply alone, the change in conditions would indi- 
ite a basic value of between 16 and 17¢,—about 
1 or r'2c up trom the 14!4c level, or 4¢ up from 
he 12.8c¢ level 

\s stated a month ago, the market is in a posi- 
tion to respond to crop scares and might run up 
to 18c temporarily, although we would regard 
that as high. There is a reasonable probability 
of its attaining the 17c level, and a strong proba- 
bility that after a period of reaction it will aver- 
age over 16c for spot cotton at New York. 

But the demand must be taken into considera 
thon, and there are clear indications that the 
! : 


rket for textiles is limited. The evidences ap 
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pear in the relatively small advance in yarn and 
goods and the low margins now received by spin- 
ners and weavers. 


Buyer resistance is clearly 
strong. This is confirmed by most available 
statistics, such as wholesale dry goods sales, the 
sales of New York cotton jobbers, and the orders 
for finished goods. Reports from Manchester, 
England, indicate the same condition. These evi- 
dences are to some extent offset by other data 
such as the bullish figures put out by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 
which show large and increasing unfilled orders. 
The reports of inquiries for future deliveries up 
te September indicate possibilities. | Moreover, 
advances have occurred during the last two or 
three weeks in gray goods, muslins, flannels, 
denims, and combed yarns. 

With more seasonable weather and greater cer- 
tainty as to the trend of business in general (and 
particularly with a good possibility that the gen- 
eral level of commodity prices will show an up- 
ward trend before long) there are prospects for 
improvement in the demand for cotton textiles. 
During the near future, however, the present 
backward markets are likely to continue and ad- 
vances will be kept small by the fact that the 
production of textiles is on the whole a little too 
large in comparison with the present rate of 
buying. 

\ll of which is to say that during the near 
future, the strength on the supply side will be 
limited by demand conditions. 


Yarn Due for Higher Prices 


lhe price of cotton yarns, judged by the TrEx- 
rite Worip index, averaged slightly lower in 
\pril, the index being 72.9% of the 1921 average 
against 73.5% in March. More recently yarn 
prices have been advanced, so that the May index 
shows a considerable gain. Yarn prices are con- 
siderably below a profitable level, however, on the 
basis of replacement values. 

here has been a notable failure of the yarn 
demand to support an advance in proportion to 
that in the raw materials. The demand from the 
manufacturers has been backward. Moreover, 
spindle activity has continued at a high rate, the 
\pril spindle hours being nearly 6% over the 
same month of 1926, and considering the season, 
not far below peak levels. Perhaps there has been 
an increase in speculative buying of yarn, but at 
present spindle output appears to be too high in 
comparison with the activity in goods. 

We are nevertheless of the opinion that yarn 
must sell higher. The April average was about 
6c per pound too low in comparison with the raw 
material, if it be figured that at current prices 
spinners should have a spread over the raw ma- 
terial of about 23c on the average. (ne trouble 
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has been that spinners operating on cheaper cotto: 
have been willing to shade the market, particu- 
larly on the less wanted kinds of yarn. At the 
same time, buyers have been hesitant and strong] 
resisted advances. Thus higher raw material] 
have been slow in forcing up yarn prices. but 
we are correct in our estimates as to the probabil 
level of raw cotton prices, yarn will be sellin, 
several cents higher by Fall. 


Cloth Prices Likely to Work a Little 
Higher Due to Higher Cotton 


Gray goods also have failed to reflect ade 
quately the higher raw materials. The Apri 
index was actually a little lower than that in 
March and the recovery in May has not been 
sufficient to give manufacturers an «adequate 
margin on a replacement basis. This conditior 
has been largely due to the fact that, allowing for 
seasonal conditions, orders for finished goods have 
shown no gain and have been but little above a 
year ago, while billings have increased and are 
relatively high in comparison with orders. Stocks 
of finished goods, too, are reported to have been 
over 2,000 cases larger at the end of April than 
in the preecding month. 

As in the case of yarns, however, we are of 
the opinion that cloth must sell higher. On a 
replacement basis, the average of staple cotton 
cloths in April was such that the price was about 
4c too low per pound of cotton content to allow 
satisfactory profits to the manufacturers. T)\¢ 
Association of Textile Merchants of New York 
reports that unfilled orders are much above a year 
ago, and have recently increased. They are rela- 
tively high in comparison with production, while 
stocks of goods are much under a year ago. The 
manufacturers have exerted steady pressure for 
higher prices and have succeeded in securing ad- 
vances on denims, flannels, and certain branded 
muslins. While buying at the highest prices has 
been hesitant, a little more interest has been dis- 
played in future deliveries and it seems but a 
question of time before definitely hi 
will be obtained. 


gier levels 
The rise in cotton textiles thus far 


s plainly 
been forced by increased prices of raw 


ton and 
not by demand conditions. There are, sowever, 
sufficient indications of improvement in the latter 
to indicate that the markets for goods will grad- 
ually become strong enough to support riw cotton 
at from 16 to 16%c. The gain in future inquiries 
suggests this. For a little while vet, the competi- 
tion of textiles produced from cotton heught at 
13-I14c will act as a drag on the market. Con 
tinued unfavorable weather may hurt the sale of 
goods. Doubtless buyers will hold off as much as 
possible for a time, pending the more definite 
establishment of the higher raw material levels. 





Motion Picture ends with 


khaki, read) 


Four Reels Show Manufacturing &*"™™°™S: 


the finished bale ot dved 


by W. L. ating 12 mills, 


Che annual banquet will be featured turers, operating 1,086 mills. This is 
for cutting up into work by an address on ‘Profitable Prices exclusive of 
lhe picture was directed and How to Get Them,” 


of 7 manufacturers, oper- 


who failed to report 


Processes of Cotton Industry by a staff of textile experts headed by Churchill, who will conduct a demon- for the month. The following gives 
\ tour-reel motion picture entitled James W. Cox, ans, well known eng!- stration class at the closs of his details: 
From Cotton to Cloth.” has been "eet and textile specialist, New York. remarks. Sate 
nre a a It was filmed at the Augusta, Inter Following the banquet, the dele- Spinning 
prepared by Harding, Tilton & Co., Siete. bene : Mt _g a aise 
McCampbell Department, 320 Broad prise, Sibley, and Graniteville mills gates will enjoy a Night at Monte 22 &€ = . —— 
a ' MATUINCIT, S20 oe ; : : et : Month §"° =~. F + 
way New Yorl nd is bein and the Gregg Dveing Co. Carlo. Deep mystery surrounds this oe. a ae m 
way, tk, a is g nae , ' Oe ee Oe. ee oe 
supplied to selle pa oe announcement. The reservations in- s. as Sf 2. oe 2S 
upp! O sellers Of texties, manu- : iy bi . FS Se & 2 3 2 = 
; oar ce iB =f = a ; ae 
facturers of work clothes. whole Outerwear Knitters to Have dicate an unusually big gathering. S s “ P S Ss -£& 


sale and_= retail associations. and Night at Monte Carlo 





thers, without charge It offers to Mhe Atlantic Citv convention of the 

salesmen and executives in the cloth National Knitted Outerwear Associa- Month of April 

ng industry a complete story of the tion June 23 and 24 promises to bring WASHINGTON, D. C 

spinning of cotton varns, weaving, out a large attendance. The gen- ment of Commerce has 

dyeing, and finishing of cotton goods erally satisfactory business outlook — statistics on active and 
The picture starts with the raw s put a new spirit into knitted outer 


Sotton as it comes trom the fields. and 


Active Wool Machinery for 


machinery for April, 19 
reports received from 908 manufac- 


Per Cent Active or Tora, NumBer oF 
MACHINES 


April, 1927. 57.4 65.5 66.5 77.1 70.4 74.6 65.0 
Mar., 1927. 602 665 67.0 77.2 747 74.8 66.9 
-The Depart- April, 1926. 59.7 68.0 71.1 75.4 685 71.8 65.6 
announced Per Cent Active or Tota Hours (Maxt- 

idl wool MUM SINGLE-SHIFT CAPACITY) 

> 4 = -- =o ”- 9 - 
. April, 1927. 571 60.4 66.9 78.1 773 77.1 62.5 
based on Mar., 1927. 612 634 66.4 79.9 814 76.7 66.2 
April, 1926. 58 7 618 63.3 74.8 73 1 71.6 62.3 
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We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 


of Domestic Industries 





A Scientific Price Basis 

T= futility of basing costs upon 100 per 

cent operation of the plant, when it 1s 
possible in so many instances to run only 60 
to ZO per cent has been a matter for general 
discussion for a long time, especially in the 
wool manufacturing field. But the trouble is 
much the same as in Mark Twain's historic 
remark on complaint about the weather—noth- 
ig seems to be done about it. 

But in this case it would appear more or 
less positive action may be taken with the 
advent of the coming season looking to a more 
scientific basis of prices predicated upon the 
actual and not the theoretical operation of 
machinery. 

()f course it is natural there should be difh- 
culties in the working out of such a basis. 
Naturally also these difficulties appeal to the 
larger factors in the industry with perhaps 
more force than to the smaller units. There 
may be a certain amount of logic in the argu- 
ment of the former that if their prices are to 
show a reasonable profit based on the actual 
percentage of their operations they might find 
themselves in the position of carrying the 
umbrella for their smaller and perhaps weaker 
competitors. 

Sut it would seem as though this were a 
short-sighted policy. It is to be supposed that 
the larger mills with volume production have 
lower costs than the majority of smaller manu- 
facturers. If these producers determine upon 
prices which will not mean an actual loss, but 
at the same time will not involve any fancy 
profits it is not likely that the small manufac- 
turer will continue to undersell them material.v 
for any length of time. Given the chance of 
a profit the average manufacturer should wel- 
come any decision by the leaders to blaze a 
trail for profitable quotations on their products. 

It is coming to be realized more and more 
that the buver is not particularly interested 
in low prices in so far as they mean constant 
changes to an ever lower level. They wouid 
prefer to pay more for their goods if they 
could be assured that they or their competitors 
would not be besieged by other sellers to buy 
at reductions. Such procedure makes for un- 
certainty and ultra-conservatism in buying. 
lesides it reacts upon the seller in the primary 
market. The clothier may be given the op- 
}ortunity to prove the sanity his attitude 

reference to prices which will show a profit 


Oo 
s 
ot 


» the mills if the plans which are in progress 
ir next season reach a satisfactory culmina- 
ion and if the spirit of cooperation is  suffi- 
iently exhibited by various members of the 
vool goods selling trade. 
ad * * 


The Corporation Tax Cut 

ITH a treasury surplus at the close of 

the current fiscal year of approximately 
600,000,000 Congress will have no excuse for 
‘urther delay in radical reduction of the Fed- 
ral corporation tax and in the repeal of the 


Federal estate tax and the so-called nuisance 
taxes. The cut suggested in the corporation 
tax by the special committee on taxation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
of which James R. MacColl, president of the 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., is chair 


man, is from 13'% to 10% and should have 
the hearty and practical endorsement of the 
whole textile industry. 


On the basis of returns for 1926 it 1s esti 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Strong upsweep in 
prices is in progress. Stimulus has been 
from raw cotton end, supplemented by 
large forward business. Denims up !.2c; 
flannels, hickories, coverts, etce., up 1 to 
Ic; print cloths up 'g to 4c; sheetings up 
’ to Ye. Ginghams and percales on 
brink. Conservative sellers tried to restrain 
advance, but fact that cotton appears well 
established at 16.50c makes it necessary to 
equalize prices based on 14c cotton or less. 

Wool Markets: \erchants continue 
efforts to clean house. Talk of figuring 
real profit into cloth prices. Endeavor to 
cut abuse of reference samples. Want late 
openings for spring, 1928, season but will- 
ing to cooperate with buyers. Freer move 
ment in outerwear yarns and better demand 
for dress goods counts developing. 

Knit Goods Markets: Higher prices 
on cotton yarn will soon force advance in 
cotton and mercerized hosiery. Sellers 
cannot accept old prices. without incurring 
loss. Silk hosiery steady and well sold. 
Fancies in men’s goods prominent. South 
ern underwear mills withdraw cheap cotton 
ribs for fall while another producer ad 
vances by 25c.  Balbriggans well sold 
through July for current season. 

Silk Markets: Falling off in georgettes 
not entirely compensated by increase in 
satins. Mills book satisfactory forward 
orders for satins, but prices are too low to 
give more than even break. Spring busi 
ness nearly completed, and flat crepes and 
georgettes have had their big run. Some 
mills curtail due to unsatisfactory prices on 
staple goods. 





mated that such a reduction in the Federal 
corporation tax would amount to approxi- 
mately $325,000,000, leaving a margin of 
$275,000,000 for reductions in other directions, 
which would be ample to cover the elimination 
of the other taxes mentioned, and would a!so 
absorb warranted reductions on incomes from 
$30,000 to $75,000. 


Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, 
with many other members of Congress, favors 
a cut of only 1% in Federal corporation taxes, 
but believes that no man ought to pay more 
than 10% of his income to the Government in 
peace times. Certainly if a maximum surtax 
of 10% upon individual incomes is fair in 
peace times, then the imposition of more ex- 
cessive corporation taxes is a direct burden 
upon productive enterprise, is wrong in prin- 
ciple and retards the economic development of 
the country. 


It is not too early to let your Congressman 
know how vou feel regarding Federal tax re- 
duction, or to take steps to have th iri0Us 
textile associations go on record wit! ‘solu 


ions tavoring the reductions mention 


Sound Principles Never Die 


HE Wool Council is dead. Long live the 
Wool Council! 


Kings die, but their policies, if sound, are 
perpetuated and operate to the lasting benefit 
of their people. The major policies of the 
Wool Council are sound and they will be per- 


petuated because of their soundness 

Strong groups of manufacturers working 
quetly within certain of the industry's ‘eading 
associations are hopeful of putting into effect 
stabilizing policies that were among the objec- 
tives of the Wool Council. 

It is idle to indulge in surmise as to the 
cause of the demise of the Wool Council. It 
is sufficient to be satisfied that its most impor 
tant plans for the benefit of the industry live, 
and that with expert and diplomatic handling, 
and with demonstrated ability and willingness 
of a major portion of the industry to cooperate, 
they soon may commence to work for the 
stabilization and = prosperity of the whole 
woolen and worsted industry. 

The Wool Council is dead. Long live the 
sound policies that were its main objectives! 

* « * 


Must Check Local Taxation 


ua that there is every probability of a 
4 substantial decrease in Federal corpora- 
tion tax rates, increased attention must be 
given to the problem of holding within reason 
able bounds State, county, municipal and other 
local expenditures and the rapidly mounting 
tax rates resulting therefrom. A study of Fed- 
eral, State and local taxation just completed 
by the National Industrial Conference Board 
of New York City shows that, while the Fed- 
eral Government, in the face of tax reduction 
enacted in 1924, collected $3,207 000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1926, compared with $2,966,000,000 
in 1925, State and local governments cullected 
$5.292,000,000 in 1926 as compared with M,- 
925,000,000 in 1925. State and local govern- 
ment tax bills have increased from year to year 
without a halt since the world war, as has their 
indebtedness also. 

But these figures do not take into complete 
account the financial burden assumed by our 
citizens through their public expenditures, for 
total governmental expenditures as compiled 


~ 


by the Conference Board are more than three 
billion dollars in excess of total tax collections, 
a large part of this three billion dollars rep- 
resenting borrowings by State, municipal and 
other local governmental agencies. In the fis- 
cal year 1925 State and local governments were 
responsible for 52.6%, or more than half of 
all public expenditures, but they collected only 
48.4% of all taxes, while the Federal (Govern- 
ment was responsible for 34% of all public 
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‘Xpel tures, but collected 37 
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In the newer industri 


centers of the South the textile mills are bei 
target of increasing local expen 
tures and taxation just as the New Engla 


In neit! 


section can the people both have their cake a 
In a mature industrial section it w 
kill existing industries, and in newer indust: 
sections it will discourage productive enterp: 





certainly scientific research into met 
ods, systems, machines and proce- 


1% of all taxes and particularly in Massachusetts, where the continue in business. 
The total tax bill of each individual gaintully local tax rate per spindle is seldom less than 
yccupied in 1926 was $196.87, of which $74.29 7c and ranges as high as $1, thus making made the 
was the share of the Federal Government, all the difference for many corporations be- 
$27 .O® of the States and $94.60 that of tween a profit and a loss. The mills of the mills were 50 to 100 years ago. 
local ¢ rnments textile towns and cities of New England al- 
For the textile industry the problem of State wavs have borne a major share of the tax bur- eat it, 
und local taxation 1s no less serious in some ot den, and it is difficult to demonstrate to local 
he newer industrial States, like North and people, that, under present adverse conditions, 
Sout! arolina, than it is in New England, this is no longer possible if the mills are to and retard economic development. 
s. T. A. Program \warding ot Loving Cup to Win- Need of Textile Research 
: ner in Golt Tournament. 
Interesting Speakers Listed for Saturday Morning Session, June 18, 


Meeting at Ashville, June 17-18 


1 hye innual meeting of the South 
ern Lextile \ssociation will be held 
at Kemiworth Inn, Asheville, N. ¢ 
June 17 and 18, as previously re 
ported lhe meeting will be called 
to order Friday morning, 10 a. m., 
June Se the president, \\ H 
Gibsot manager and superin 
tendent oO} \ileen balls, Biscoe, 
N. ( presiding 

The program for the meeting will 
be is tollow 


Friday Morning Session, June 17, 


10 A. M. 

Pre ent \ddress W. H. Gib 
son, |r.. mgr. and supt., Aileen Mills, 
Biscoe, N. ¢ 

Report) from Chairmen of Sec 
tional |)ivisions 

Carders’ Section: J. O. Corn, supt., 
Hampton Dept., Pacific Millis, Col 
umbia, S. ¢ 

Spinners’ Section { irl kX llarris, 
asst. supt.. Inman (S. C.) Mills 

Weavers’ Section | | Brown, 
supt., Clifton (S. C.) Mtg. Co 

Ma ter Me ‘han section H H 
lle isle mechani Newberry 
ls: 4 (cotton Mills 

Rey rt lrom eastern (arolina 
Divisio t Southern Textile Asso 

iti 

Rey from Texas Textile Asso- 
ciatio1 (afhhated wit! Southern 


Textile A 


sociation ) 


Addres “The Buvet Viewpoint 
n Purchasing Goods, and the Selling 
Value of Qualitv and Uniformity of 
Produc Richard G. Conant, Wel 
lingto Sears & Co Boston, Mass 

\ddre Human Relations in In 
lustry | G Winget Victory 
Yarn Mills Co. and Winget Yarn 
Mill ( Gastonia, N. C 

Friday Afternoon 

Golt Tournament Friday atter- 
noon will be open Llowever, there 
will be a Golf Tournament tor those 
who wish to participate. The winnet 
of tl tournament will receive a 
loving cup which will be awarded at 
the banquet Friday night lhe 
tournament will be conducted by a 
Golf Committee consisting of the 
following:: W. W Moore, A\lis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
chairman; Fred Crowell, E. H. Best 
& Co., Greenville, S. ¢ Sam _ Rake- 
straw, National Gum & Mica Co., 
Athens, Ga 


Friday Evening 
Banquet at the Kenilworth Inn 
Address: “Relation 
Industry,” Rev. J. W 


tanburg, S. C. 


ot Church to 


Speake. Spar- 


10 A. M. 
“Work of 


Institute,” 


\ddress 
Textile 


The Cotton 
George .\. Sloan, 


secretary, New York City. 


Remarks by the presidents of the 
State Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso 
clations 

J. M. Gamewell, president, North 


Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation 


J. C. Evins, president, South Caro 
lina Cotton Manutacturers’ 


Associa- 
tion 
\. H. Hightower, president, Geor 
gia Cotton Manutacturers’ Associa- 
ion 


Business Meeting: 
Secretary’s Report 
Report from Special Committee. 
lection of Officers 


Next Meeting Place. 


Presentation of Emblems and 
Medals 
\rkwrights—These will be pre- 
sented to those who have submitted 


tests and have had them approved by 


the Research Committee and have 
been elected to tull membership into 
The Arkwrights 


Service Medal This medal is 
given annually by S. B. Alexander, 
Southern \gent, Crompton X 
Knowles loom Works, Charlotte, 
N. C., to the member of the associa- 
tion who has done the most during 
the past vear for the betterment of 
the industry 

President's Medal—Given annually 


Ing president 


Globe Dye Works, Ph 


awarded contract for the 


iladk Ipl la 
erection of 


dve-house to Win 


addition to thet 

Bros., In constructors New sectiot 
ot tl dyve-house will be erected at 
Kins & Worth Sts., costing $12,000 


If Good for Other Industries, Why 
Not for Textiles 


“If research is good for other in- 


dustries, why not for the textile 
industries?” asks M. D. C. Crawford 
in the Daily News Record. After 
noting the results of scientific re- 


search of large corporations in other 
industries, which as he says, “are not 
guessing at their business,” but “are 
basing their actions on scientifically 
proved he comments 
upon the status of the textile industry 
follows: 


conclusions,” 
as 


Pariah of Modern Industry 


“The cotton industry was the first 
to enter the modern industrial era of 
division of labor, the application of 
power to machinery, etc., in the 18th 
For 


century. 50 years its growth, 
changes in system and detail were 
infinite. For the last generation we 
have remained almost static. There 


have been improvements in detail but 
not in principle. Evidently the entire 
satisfied 


textile industry is that we 
have reached the ultimate in process 
and machinery. This may be true, 


but nobody can prove it. Nowhere in 
the entire industry is there a parallel 
to the splendid organizations I have 
so briefly described. The Laundry- 
has, indeed, en- 
dowed a fellowship in the Mellon In- 


stitute to 


men’s Association 


work. 
But, to expose textile short comings, 


improve laundry 


there is no seat of learning with the 
grade of university where there is a 
chair endowed for research in the 
general textile industry. 

“It is either perfect — beyond im- 
method of 


improvements are beyond its grasp. 


provement — or modern 


It is the Pariah of modern industry. 
Scientific Research Needed 


a solution of 
the textile problems does not rest en- 
But 


“IT feel, of course, that 


tirely in mechanical perfection 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Associated 
Meeting, 


Knit Underwear 


l ft. Manufacturers of 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., June 16-17, 1927 


America, Semi-Annual 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 


N. C., June 17-18, 1927. 
National Knitted Outerwear 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J., 


Association, 


Annual Convention, Hotel 


June 23-24, 1927 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 21st Annual Meet- 


ing, Grove Park Inn., Asheville, N. C., June 24-25, 1927. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 1-2, 1927. 


Second Annual Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York, July 18-23, 


1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace. New York, Sept. 


26—Oct. 1, 1927. 
Southern Textile Exposition, 
1928. 


Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 15-20, 








is one of the vital problems open 

consideration at this time. I cam 
conceive, in this age of scientific 

tainment, with the fruits of resea 
so evident in other industries, why 

search in the fields of textile has 

been heavily endowed and vigorou 
pushed. The system of productior 
virtually the same as when Richa 
Arkwright built the first power mill 
775. We have enlarged, expance 
elaborated, if you will, but the pi 
ciple is the same. Are these princip! 
then as unchanging as the laws 

mathematics ? 

Annual Waste Exceeds Cost 
“The wastage of a single season 
handling as expensive a raw materia 
as cotton would no doubt pay for t! 
endowment of adequate research fa 
cilities an indefinite period of 
It seems to me that the whole 
basis of serial mass production rests 
on an absolute knowledge of the best 
methods of combining labor, power 
and raw material and a very clear un 
derstanding of and respect for the 
public’s judgment on the accomplis! 

ment.” 


f« rr 
vears. 


C. R. Miller Reelected Presi- 
dent of Texas Association 
DaLias, TeExas.—C. R. Miller, pre- 
the C. R. Miller Mfg. ¢ 
was reelected president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers 
Mav 26, at 
the group here 


ident of 
lex 
Association 
an executive meeting 


Other officers elected were: J. Per 
Dallas, first 
Phelps, of 


Sherman, 


Burrus. vice-president 


Clinton Sherman Cotton 
Mills. second vice-president 
W. L. Steele, of Brazos Valley Cet 
ton Mills, West Texas. secretary ; Sid 
Files, Itasca Cotton Mills, Itasca 


treasurer. 


ney 


Eight members represent 


ing about 15 Texas mills were in at 


tendance. Other members present be 


sides the officers were: <A. Culbe: 
son, of the C. R. Miller Mfg. Co 
Walter Hogg, of Dallas Cotton Mills 
A. L. Smith, of the Hillsboro Cotto: 
Mills. and R. S. Porter, of the Mer 
chants’ and Planters’ Mills, New 
Braunfels, Texas. <A report of the 


the association 
during the last year was made by M: 
Miller. 

John W. Carter, president of Texas 
Power & Light Co., and member 0! 
board of trustees of Texas Technolog 
ical College, Lubbock, Texas, empha 
sized the importance of cooperating 
with work of that school. It was de 
cided to hold meetings every three 
months, the next to be held at Fort 
Worth, Sept. 22 


accomplishments of 








TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
Aver. Group 


























Date Group 
[ate are Goteren Ge, Aver 1th] Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av'ge 
1914 Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age _ 
’ . . . PURE Geae a weauckd 100 100 100 100 100 
July 31..... 100 «100 100 100 100 100 THE MAY INDEX NUMBERS 
\ . ; ; , 1919 
119 HERE was a turther moderate decline acacia os 296 290 2237) -.278 
: ‘ e ** eeres . ~ta aw ae -- 4 = t 
anuary ..-- 235 278 280 295 index numbers of wool, tops and varns during BN awcwwess 242 282 273 237 «6258 
MOTE SC cwecs -2 a2 - . : a <— _ I S 2S6 285 2 257 
[ae cans 237 «9-250 241 May and no change in the wool cloth index. The Sellen Ge ts ect 269 2900-088) T)272 
ny i ae 292 ; ; ' od vie ; 338 3 3108 
we 320 351 9 337 indices of the cotton group, on the other hand, Cetom caccuee SSS Ge fe 2 
1920 have continued their upward movement under the 1920 
anuary .... 314. 448 464 411 435 427 influence of a 10 point rise in the raw cotton index ia Oe Re ee oe a 310 eee 
pri 339 53 9 5546 . ' DEEL ose eee es - 206 ; oo 
ye Pee 339 rt 24 = Hee a. and with yarn and cloth production well covered I WT 4s 350 
Lat reece = S82 OSD 2 < re : lies aes coan ~~ a 384 320 315 
SULY, we eeee 3827 4250 «4050 42300 «4140407 during the summer months tober ‘ 00 OT 
Qctober.... «190229 248) 362808282 viper eee merge oe Pore oe 
1921 Ihe indices based upon averages for the las 1921 
lanuary .... 181 142 176 208 190 175 week of May are more accurately reflective ot January ....... 129 148 186 224 193 
soem 3 cares = ae a 7 = oc7 the advance in the cotton group and are as _ oa = aoe = o-a 
Vial es eee - soe 0 hi - L b= ’ bam 
oe ae 97% 112 133 176 155 141 follows: Cotton, 123; yarns, 146; grav goods, 147; July Sacawoneek Ws 112 139 172 192 170 
October .... 160 179 198 208 203 193 JO? - 4 van r CEIOEE | esas seven 114 135 162 ISS 165 
colored goods, 143; group average, 144. Com 
1922 -e > indice »> for the thir »e 1922 
u vare these indices with those for the third weel - 
January .... 146 168 174 206 191 182 ‘ . Stas ' e JQNUEES oo ccance<x 128 163 179 182 1738 
worl... 144. 156 168 209 189 178 of last September when cotton was slightly lower Aout. ...... cee 468 “385 185 182 
May 5s ‘ 163 165 7s 206 92 82 ‘ it Cc: > see } rns ¢ ‘loths remaj May 17s 202 1 . 18s 
Ra cece 178 182 190 200 195 189 and it can be een that yarns and cloths remain ee eee ens 189 302 196 ISS 408 
i October 177. 192 206 201 203 = 197 relatively cheap: Cotton, 132; yarns, 157; gray GUNN 5 .ieas cassis 199 209 208 191 199 
dl 1923 goods, 159; colored goods, 144; group average, 1923 
rit January .... 225 225 220 2380 225 225 52. January .......«.. 292 29 229 20% dis 
ROE so esis 231 239 224 242 283 284 ; , | aecemiale 330 «984 Cs 
p May ke SEF Bit Bie Zep. 225 B28 In the wool group there was no change from the M 229 244 2 3 
ey 217 197 «#190 236 212 211 : . may a. 48 eee 
October 237 222 212 225 219 219 monthly average in the last week of May except in October -......... 205 213 222 2234 220 
wool and tops, which were each a point lower. 
1924 Wool ae . : a ++] } 1924 
' ina ool prices were then almost identical with the ve 
t Jammary ..<. 278 241 228 243 236 239 IE Dee E a ManIA Ne isis distal 217 297 293 202% 
ni ADEE 56005 220 211 192 194 193 198 lows of July last year, but tops at the close of last Reete tc 516 280 219-22 
. May ... 249 207 190 1938 192 197 ao ss eae a Jot} May ... 206 9 223 ‘9 a6 
ria eget. 270 «198 186 191 189-196 July were two points, yarns eight points and cloths PUNE 5 dintnddaadks i91 209 iy = 218 
the October 195 196 187 189 188 199 two points higher than at the end of last month. OCWNEP Recaacuecs 227 49-287 226 ©6228 
ta 1925 i There may be something significant in this 1925 
: ; 2 97 9! 3 4 1 : : Ser ee ; at one. . 298-8 
Lo od Rees 196 194 193 180 187 188 when also considered in connection with the —" nS as aoa a 541 eH 
1. Pe ADEE owe eee ve edi bs 2 = a ati > ; ADEE cic cenieewcns 21 2% 23 2 2 
hole May ....... i987 196 i192 i i (ise remarkable stability of values since June, 1926. Mins 196 «62130 «2170S 241 26 
rests July ...ee+s 197 188 185176 181 i, eae ie es ie a “a DE ixtedsxdanss 216 «217 «216 «239 = 237 
; October .... 174 189 193 178 186 186 Since then the wool index has fluctuated within a Piss et °16 212 912 297 220 
bes sme range of only six points; tops, seven points; varns, ‘ 
= . ] . . . 926 
wel ” - 7 12 points; cloths, six points 5 
January .... 167 175 177 162 170) 171 I y BOR es January ........-- 215 213 211 229 221 
un SVE occas 153 163 161 155 158 159 . os ; 1 . . . . April 181 193 198 224 208 
ree? inl 157. «DS. o1D3B)isdDGCOD Inquiries regarding interpretation and use of 5 gal al alld te i177 («191 S«192)s 224206 
— JOY... ees =_— i | ia ia es the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE eee 173 184 «189214 199 
lis October .... 106 141 14 , es ate ees Oeteber ..cicsces. 178 186 193 2 198 
Wort.p, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
1927 Ro; Riace 1927 
January 107 140 140 140 138 }oston, Ma VaUUeNe eso 5s ion 178 187 190 veo 198 
February ‘ 113 143 141 142 140 February ares 179 186 188 ot 198 
. March eeene 114 144 142 143 140 A LTRS at March 178 188 184 ee 196 
“eSI- RE ces 118 148 142 143 140 April 177 182 184 211 196 
May 128 145 142 143 148 May 175 «6-180 «6 182) 211) «195 
pre 
New Bedford Textile Exhibit goods, New Bedford during the past variety of fabrics itself and the non-commercial characte: the dis- 
ex ; ; forty vears has become known from products of the different mills are play the individual fab: ire not 
n Local Mills Contribute to Gor- °"¢ end of the country to the other seldom alike, it would be impossible labelled with the name of t ve indi- 
g geous Exhibit in Institution as Amer ica's chief produce r of fine to show examples of every type ot vidual null from which ea ame, but 
In order that the general public and Cotton fabrics and her mills turn out goods made, but a careful selection each tvpe of goods bears a ticket with 
! « s « « a . . 3 B ‘ ee 
= particularly the summer visitors that considerably more than one-half of has been made from each class of the name of the fabric an! a_ brief 
den mnuallv flock to New England. may the goods of this description that are fabrics and in every instance the goods description of it. 
al < ob *C ’ a ° y . we ° 
otton : < . x se > ~) States S ‘e enc -e cho j he she at > > ; 4 
“a z get a better idea ot variety and at- u - - the ‘ sm ; a ee ince each ee e ee es she: au ee ane, es lhere are approximateiy 2 ’ vards 
‘Cot tractiveness of the fine textile fabrics "™!! 1s normally producing a wide tor the final consumer. Owing to the Gf cloth used in the display, and at 
a) made in New Bedford, Mass., there least 175 different patterns an] styles 
oid | : = ; : . Si 
’ : has been opened there this week, on aa " ; ae of fabrics, the arrangement emg in 
asc , luesday, the most elaborate and ex- panels along the walls r the enor- 
—T tensive non-commercial exhibit ot mous bank lobby. Some ot the gen- 
an : New Bedford-made fine cotton goods eral classes of goods - n include 
i : that has ever been attempted outside plain and taney shirtings in and 
ilber SEN +): : : ea 
; a formal exposition. fancy drapery fabrics some ot which 
Co , ° ¢ . -s8. Z 
ill Nearly all of the forty-five mills are made from varn as * as 120s 
eo making fine cotton goods in New Bed- and is woven in lacy ope rk pat- 
. ” ford have contributed some of their terns, fine sheetings, upholstery fabric 
a : : 
9 products toward the display and by of various kinds, including sport ma- 
hein special arrangement with the New terial as well as filmy type voods 
. _ Redford Institution for Savings, used for lingerie purpose ildren’s 
a. ich has a big building on one of clothing, etc. A great ( i silk 
i t most prominent corners in the and rayon has been used in mixture 
rex yvntown retail district, the lobby of with cotton in many of the ibrics. 
an 7 bank is being used for the exhibit. Through cooperation th the 
- Oo will continue throughout the sum- municipal authorities, the avd: al 
ha ‘ months, being open to the public, commerce, the hotels, ls and 
a e of charge, throughout the time steamboat lines, invitations are being 
rating ee if 3 
* ; the bank remains open. extended to all visitors t ew Eng- 
s de : ; re ers 
aie A Non-Commercial Exhibit land as well as to the year-round resi- 
c Engage ror three-aui Ts EF 4 . +e piace - mn ' . 7 5 dents, to inspect the displa t their 
Fort sage d - REDS -an ree ae 2 Gorgeous Exhibition of Fine Textiles of New Bedford Mills in Lobby of Neu 3 pe : 
tury in the manutacture of cotton 


Bedford Institution for Savings convenience. 
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Clarence W. Jordan has been ap 
t re ( t and gener il manager 
Cordage ( (Orange 
dat appomtment com 
f direct 1c had 
memb e the last 
! The | t directors 
| Cla \V. Jordat 
\. Grote resident 
ecreta | H. Al 
il | Struck 
H. F. Jones, president t I:chota 
| Calhour (aa Na taken 
i emel Shelbyville 
| | 1 the ( lus ) i i lil ) 
( fill 
Fred Phillipson, w! ed recently 
i ( inage { = 
\ “ a Is issociat 
‘ | il Wo { is 1 T 
( \ , 


James H. Archibald, tormerly of the 
raw Carpet Co., at Newburgh, N 


\ epted the position Of tapestry 
slot ith the Mohawk Carpet Mills 
| msterdam, N. \ 
R. H. Duryea, former! i the U.S 
Worsted Sales Co., New York, 1s now 
th Deering, Milliken & Ce 
Edwin H. Marble, president of Cur 
& Marble Machine Worcester Mass.. 
isiting England and the Con 
guest, May 13 at a 
ul ‘ Thiet iw of the Research, Test 
ing and Inventions Advisory Committee 
1 incashire Section Committee ol! 
| extile stitute, Manchester, Eng., 
ul explamec considerable detail the 
work he Textile Section ot the 
American S et For Testing Materials, 
| he os a member Mr. Marble 
mle two tellows in this country ot 
Che Textile Institute 
Prederi ck H. Learned, sales manager 
tl = Woodward ¢ Newton 
Upper Mass.. rubber covered roll 
manufacturers, sailed last Thursday on 


leenland, to attend the Rotary 


Interna Conclave at Ostend He 
ilso intends to visit several of the larger 
textile mulls while on a tou t England 
i ent 

Mrs. C. M. Scarborough, honoring 


fheial t the Judson mulls, Greenville, 
a, OE entertainment at the Com 
munit us last week The honor 
ruests were W. C. Bobo, general man 
ager of the n J. T. Tidwell, superin 
tendeit, and F. M. Tidwell, of Laurens 

Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs, wiie o! 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of | the 
Arlington Mulls and of the National 
\soociat 1 Wool Manutacturers, 
wa ( president of the Women’s 
Republican Club of Massachusetts at the 
i ual rf eting of the latter organiza 
thw FT Host last week Mrs Hobbs 
had been treasurer of the club since its 

ga tron and succeeded Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird, who was the tounder and 
the president t the club smee tts in 
ceptior Mrs. Hobbs is the daughter of 


witem 


and cotton mat 


Whitman, 


ufacturer and merchant, 


veteran worsted 
and her three sons are also identified 
Quite naturally she 
terested in the future of the 


with the industry 


Is deeply 


textile industry, and to the extent that 
her official duties make this possible she 
can be cepended upon to work for its 





Jackson; John Winter, Leland, Miss., 
and H. R. Murff, Clarksdale, Miss. The 
directors elected Sam Loring, secretary 
to succeed himself, and E. M. Gueydan, 
treasurer. 

Albert Blum, treasurer of United 
Piece Dye Works, with main office at 
Lodi, N. J., has been elected to the board 
of managers of the Silk Association of 
\merica, Inc., to succeed the late Dr. 
August Hunziker. As successor to Dr. 
Hunziker in the Textile Alliance, the as- 
sociation’s executive committee elected 
Horace B. Cheney to be its representa- 
tive 

Thomas Dufton, son of William Duf- 
ton of Dufton Bros., Spencer, Mass., 
and Miss Marion Lura Sargent of that 
town are to be married in the Spencer 
Congregational Church on June 18. 

A. T. Greene was promoted to assist- 
ant treasurer of Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., at a recent meeting of the 





board of directors. 

I. L. Langley, a graduate of the 
Textile School of the North Carolina 
State College, class of 1923 has been ap- 
pointed head of the Cost Department of 
the Consolidated Textile Corp.,° Lynch- 
burg, Va., succeeding George W. Duncan 
who has become associated with The 
Cotton-Textile Institute Mr. Langley 
holds both a bachelor’s and master’s de- 
gree in textile manufacturing from the 
North Carolina State College. He is 
K. D. Wells, of Vicksburg, Miss., has 4 accounting for the 


textile 


4t Right, Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs, Elected 
President, Mass. W omen’s Republican 
Club. At Left, Mrs. Charles Sumner 
Bird, Retiring President 


welfare Mrs. William M. Butler, 
Boston, and Mrs. Andrew G. Pierce, 
New Bedtord, vice presidents of the 
club, are wives of prominent New 


England textile manufacturers 


lecturer on. cost 
been elected president ot the Southe rn school andl conducts a series of 
Cotton Shippe rs’ Assn., to succeed 3; B. 
Cowan. The board of directors elected 
consists of A. M. West, Ed. M. Guey- treasurer of the 
dan, S. Kirby Newberger, all of New Fitchburg, Mass., 
Orleans; S. B. Wilson, Memphis; L. M. dent of the 
Threefoot, Meridian; Vernon T. Davis, He sailed from New 


lectures annually at the school. 
McKittrick, assistant 
Parks-Cramer Co., 
has been elected presi 
Rotary Club of Fitchburg. 
York on May 26 


Percy Allan 


{N OUTSTANDING TEXTILE STUDENT 

The unusual dual honor of being valedictorian of his class 
and also of winning the N. A. C. M. medal has come to a student 
in the Textile School of the North Carolina State College. 

France E. Plummer, of Selma, Ala., a senior in the Textile 
School at State College, will deliver the valedictory address at 
the commencement exercises next week. Mr. Plummer has been 
an outstanding student since early in his college career and 
examination of the college records a short time ago revealed the 
fact that he led the class of 1927. 

In addition to winning scholastic honors, Mr. Plummer has 
done creditable work in other phases of college life. He has 
shown an active interest in the work of the Y. M.C. A. from the 
beginning of his freshman year, and has served as vice-president 
of that organization during the past year. As a member of the 
Technician staff he has been a frequent contributor to local 
publications. His influence has also been felt by the Tompkins 
Textile Society, where he sought to promote greater interest in 
technical discussions. 

Mr. Plummer’s memberships in honorary societies and frater- 
nities include the Pine Burr Society, a local scholarship organiza- 
tion; the Phi Kappa Phi Society, national honorary society; and 
the Phi Psi, national textile fraternity. 

Information has also been given out by Dr. Thomas Nelson, 
dean of the Textile School, that the student’s medal, awarded 
annually by the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
has been won by Mr. Plummer. The medal is presented to the 
textile student showing greatest proficiency in his work. Presen- 
tation of this medal will be made during commencement. 

After graduation, Mr. Plummer will go to Lynchburg, Va., 
where he has accepted a position in the cost department of the 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 


to represent the club at the annual 
vention of the International Asso 
Clubs at Ostend, 


tion of Rotary 


gium, June 5-10. 

Paul J. Woodcome, director oi 
(Mass.) Federal Wareh 
for the storage of cotton and wool 
Miss Letitia Howell, als. 
that city, were married in Sacred H 
Church, West Fitchburg, on May 2 

E. H. Davis, 
manager for several years of the ( 
Research Co., Boston, Mass., has 
ceeded Walter L. Lowry in the > 
England-Southern Mills department 
Lawrence & Co., at their New \ 
office. 

C. W. Gunter, a graduate of 
Textile School of N. C. State Col 
has been 


Fitchburg 


Frances 


who has been assist 


superintendent 


Moores\ 


appointed 
dyeing and finishing at the 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


R. O. Denman, F. J. Maw, R. L. 
Innes, Mark B. Holton, Walter S. Bur- 
rill, A. F. Zimmerman and Alan V. 
Young compose the new board of 
rectors of Zimmerknit, Ltd., Hamil 
Ont., Canada, which was recently pur 
chased by a syndicate headed by R. 0 
Denman of Denman & Co., Hamilto: 
Bradbury, agent of th 
Shawsheen Mills of the Americar 
Woolen Co., Shawsheen Village, Mass., 
since that mill was opened by the « 
pany several vears ago, has resigned. H 
has been succeeded by Benjamin Duce, 
assistant agent of the company’s Was! 
ington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

T. W. Hill, for the last year repr 
sentative of the Lewis Knitting | 
Janesville, Wis., at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed sales manager of t! 
Janesville plant. 


Thomas 


Alex. T. Herrin, who has been ass 
ciated with the Renfrew Mfg. Co, 
Adams, Mass., for several 
taken a position as assistant general 
manager of the New York Mills Corp 
at New York Mills, N. Y. 

C. W. McNealey, until recently su 
perintendent of the Cotton Mills Pro 
ducts Co., Natchez, Miss., has been ap 
pointed general superintendent of th 
Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills and the 
Columbia (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. H 
will make his headquarters at Columbi: 


James T. Barker, Jr., superintendent 
of the Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo 
N. C., has been appointed postmaster 
Tuxedo. 


Chandler Withington Jones, \\ 01 
cester, Mass., and Miss Dorothy A. Mu 
nick, daughter of John F. Minnick, sup 
erintendent of the Slater Mills, In 
Webster, Mass., were married in t 
Webster Congregational Church, May 25 


Bert Eby, superintendent of the finis! 
ing department of the Century 
Corp., Pottstown, Pa., has resigned 
accepted the position of superintenden' 
of the bathing suit department of Pe: 
man’s, Ltd., Paris, Ontario, Canada. 


years, has 


Bever! 


Ray K. Cramer will sever his con- 
nections as superintendent of the pla 
of the Van Raalte Co., Saratoga Springs 
N. Y., on July 


Charles Krebbs has taken the positi 
as overseer of dyeing for the Fairmou! 
Dye Works, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Advances in the Mechanical Department 


important Forward Steps Taken in Recent Years Along the Lines of Electric Power, Lighting, Steam Consumption, 
Humidification, and Materials Handling—Benefits Derived from Use of Anti-Friction Bearings. 
Improved Motor Drives, Remote Motor Control, and Thermal Circuit-Breaking Devices 


we compare the modern textile 
plant with a mill of fifty years 
is easy to see the tre- 

mendous steps forward that this 
lustry nas taken. This advance has 
t been in a single bound, however, 


s+ 


ago, 


but has been brought about gradually 
hy small improvements here and there, 
most of them hardly noticeable or 


commented on at the time, and some 
of them violently opposed by owners 
nd operators. Think of the enor- 


mous step forward when the incan- 
descent light was first introduced in 
mills; yet at the time it was con- 


sidered unimportant and unnecessary 


by the majority of manufacturers, and 


was, in tact, strongly condemned by 
many, 

It is not easy, therefore, to point 
out with certainty specific advance- 
ments in mill operation, and any one 


so doing takes the risk of having the 
very thing which he has heralded as 
a marked advance one year, being en- 
tirely cast aside in another twelve 
months in favor of something he has 
not even mentioned. It is to be under- 
that the items I 
speak of in this article may not even 
include the most important advances 
made in the past few vears and may 
include some matters which will later 
not be considered advances at all. 
Anti-Friction Bearings 

A very considerable item in the 
operating cost of any textile mill is 
the cost of power, and any device 
which will substantially reduce the 
consumption of power in a plant is a 
distinct advance in mill operation. 
The power trom the prime mover or 
the current which is fed into the mill 
over the tension lines of the 
power company is eventually largely 
bearing-friction. The 
bearings, the line-shaft bear- 
the thousands of bearings 
of various kinds on textile machines 
themselves each eat up a small share 
of the incoming power. In the past 
few vears the substitution of roller or 
ball bearings for the plain bearings 
has been tried in almost every type 
t machine and power transmission 
One of the largest textile 
motor manutacturers has standardized 
on tapered roller bearings and another 
on ball hearings. A great many ball 
hearing line-shaft hangers 
on the market, and textile 
achinery can, in most instances, be 
equipped with anti-friction bearings 
roughout, if this is desired by the 
purchaser 

The net result of the substitution of 
anti-friction bearings for the ordinary 
habbitt bearings is not only a 10 to 
29% saving in power but also gives 
iproved operating conditions. An 
iti-friction bearing needs to be 
lInbricated only once every few 


stood, therefore, 


high 


dissipated in 
motor 


ings, and 


) 
device 


ind roller 
re now 


eu = : 
Consulting Engineer, Baltimore, Md 





By J. W. 


months as compared to the daily oil- 
ing of the plain bearing. Much less 
oil is used and there is much less 
danger of damage resulting from the 
dripping of surplus oil. 
Motor Drives 
The application of individual drives 


Easter* 


brake type—the small oil switch being 


replaced. In some instances, 


on spinning 


largely 
frames and_ twisters, 


several push buttons for operating the 
control switches are placed along the 
length of the spinning frame, thus 


eliminating the shifter rod altogether. 


HE accompanying summary of recent important develop- 
ments in the mechanical departments of textile mills is 
worthy of publication in the Annual Review and Forecast Num- 
ber of TEXTILE WORLD, but obviously cannot be held over 


eight months for that purpose. 


It is a stock-taking of the valu- 


able improvements now available to the majority of textile mills. 
Managers should use such a summary to determine whether or 
not they are keeping pace with the progress of their industry, 
and should make certain that they have carefully considered 
from every angle each opportunity for improved operation. 


to certain machines has been consider- 
ably improved. In the case of the spin 
ning frame, twister, and similar drives, 
the use of a tapered driven shaft, as 
well as a tapered shaft on the motor, 
is a distinct improvement. This per- 
mits both the driving and driven 
pinion to be drawn up very tightly 
on the shaft and_ prevents 
pinions from working loose after a 
period of use. The tapered driven 
shaft, in the case of the spinning 
frame, is accomplished by 
double ball bearing or a very 
plain bearing at the.driven end of the 
frame, which permits the shaft to 
overhang without requiring an out- 
board bearing at all. This arrange 
ment also permits the easy removal of 


these 


using a 
wide 


the driven pinion, which is sometimes 
advantageous. 

Up to the past two years the term 
“individual drive” practically 
synonymous with chain drive for all 
machinery except looms. The motor 
was almost universally connected to 
the frames by means of an individual 
silent chain. Within the latter period, 
however, a type of multiple V-groove 
belt drive has been put on the market 
by one of the large motor manu- 
facturers, and this equipment has at- 
tained considerable popularity. 

Motor Controls 

For the control of both 
large motors, the magnetic switch, 
operated from a control button, is 
coming more and more into use. This 
switch permits the location of motor 
starters at convenient points, where 
they do not block the aisles in manu- 
facturing rooms and interfere with 
the orderly and economical spacing of 
machinery. The location of all 
switches on one wall of a room, or in 
a separate switch room, is made pos- 
sible by their use. 

In the case of small motors, up to 
10 hp., where the “across the line” 
type of switch is used, the control 
switches are now mostly of the air- 


Was 


small and 





In other cases a connection between 
the shifter rod and the control switch 


is made through a small auxiliary 
switch. 
In the weave rooms, where the 


motors are usually not over 1 hp. in 
size, individual snap switches control 
each motor. Usually, however, a 
group ot 30 or 40 looms is also con 
trolled from one circuit, operated by 
a magnetic switch located in the dis 
tribution room. A push button in 
the weave room then starts and stops 
an entire group of looms and the in 
dividual switch on the loom is only 
used during running hours, when a 
single loom only is stopped. 

Almost all motor starters or control 
equipped 
shutting off the 
under overload conditions. 


switches are now with a 


device for motor 
In a great 
many cases the operation of the device 
depends on a thermal element. A part 
or all of the, current to each phase of 
the motor circuit passes through this 
metal element. It is so designed that 
when sufficient current is passing 
through it to dangerously heat the 
motor coils the element is also heated 
to the point where its expansion 
breaks the magnetic contact circuit and 
opens the motor switch. When the ele- 
ment has had time to cool, the switch 
can be reset. The motor will by that 
time also have cooled sufficiently to be 
operated without danger. 

The use of these overload circuit- 
breaking devices has, to a great ex- 
tent, replaced the use of 
motor protection. These 
devices do not open immediately upon 
a momentary overload, as fuses are 
likely to do, but only act when a suffi- 
ciently continuous overload current is 
transmitted to the motor to cause the 
latter to heat dangerously. 


fuses for 
overload 


Power Consumption 
As manufacturing conditions im- 
prove, there is a steady tendency 
towards increased speeds on all ma- 


chinery. Power consumption 
creases rapidly with every step-up 
machine, and 
dividual drives on machinery are re 


quiring 


the speed of any 


larger and larger motors 
Where formerly the 5 h.p. drive was 
usual on a spinning frame the 7 


motor is now much 


ip 
More cConmuon, 


and many to hp. drives are installed 
on spinning frames, and 15 hp. drives 


on twisters. 
Current Characteristics 
Sixty cycle 
the standard 


frequency has become 
for alternating current 
distribution systems, and it is becom- 
ing more and more dithcult to obtain 
While 
the electric manutacturers continue to 
make these motors, there is always 


50, 40, and 25 cycle equipment. 


considerable delay involved in obtain 
ing them, as well as an extra expense 
textile 
auxiliary equipment, 
pumps, ete., is all being designed 
operate with 60-cycle motors at 60 
cycle speeds, and the user of other 
frequencies usually has trouble when 
arranging proper drives for whatever 
new machinery he purchases. 

Much more attention is being paid 
to the power-factor characteristics of 


I 


Moreover, machinery and 


such as tans 


electrical installations in textile mills 


It is a fact that in many low 
power factor is being penalized by the 
power companies in power contracts, 
and it is probably true that this prac- 


tice will be extended. 


Cases 


For this reason. 
care is being taken in electric installa 
tions to make use of the available 
devices for improving power factor, 
and the use of synchronous motors and 
synchronous condensers is spreading 
More care also is being taken to install 
the motors of the proper size so as to 
take advantage of the best part of the 
motor-power-factor curve. Manufac 
turers are also attempting to improve 
power-factor characteristics in design- 
ing their motors, and one motor is 
now on the market which combines 
the starting and speed characteristics 
of the squirrel cage motor with a 
unity power factor or better. 
Lighting 

Manutacturers are realizing 
and more that good light is a very 
economical investment. Considerably 
higher lighting intensity is being used 
now than a few years ago, this being 
accomplished by the use of larger in- 
candescent lighting units. The stand- 
ard type of reflector and the spac- 
ing of the units has not changed much 
in several years. 

The larger type of lighting unit, 
with its high intensity filament, would 
cause considerable eye-strain if it were 
not for the improved types of non- 
glare globes now used. The inside- 
frosted type of lamp is rapidly becom- 
ing standard. It is not permanently 
affected by dirt or grease and, if kept 
(67) 
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Steam 4 OHSU ption Kconomies 


Vu ore attention than tormerly 

( paid » eECONONIS li e vel 
era nd cor unption ol teal 
ESpec Hy nN plants where steam 
used tor process work as well as heat 
ng the boiler plant is more apt to 


1] 


be a well-planned and well-kept unit, 


Mmistead Ol a cit issue tucked away 
in an odd cornet lhe use of record 
ing instruments for measuring produc 
tion of steam, etc., is much more com 
mon, and real economies are being 


effected with their aid. Especial atten 
tion should be called to the tact that 
the mull man is beginning to realize 
that the generation ot steam tor 
process work permits the production 
ot power 


ly low cost 


as a by product at an exX- 
treme Che use ot bleeder 
turbines or combination of steam tut 
bines and motor drives, permitting the 
development of power from = steam 
before the latter 1s used for heating 
work, is much more often taken ad 


vantage of than formerly 


Humidity 


\rtificial humidifier equipment 


forms part of the mechanical equip 
ment of any modern mill, Considet 
able advance in the reliability and 


design of this equipment has been 


made in the past few years. As 1s the 


case with lighting, a greater and 
vreater amount of humidity is being 


used than was formerly thought de 


irable lhe development ot the de 
sign of humidifier heads has been such 
at a single head will now evaporate 
three or four times as much water pet 
ou was the case some time igo 
so that a much higher humidity can 
he aintained in a room now with 
pproximately the same number ot 
units The combination of individual 
electric fans with humidifier heads has 
eK e standard practice his both 
ids the evaporation per head and in 
creases the circulation ot the 1 
e roo resulting in more unitorn 

onditions 
llumidifier svstems are now almost 
variably automatically controlled 
permitting a definite relative humidity 
to be maintained in a given space The 
ontrols in some cases are Dy single 
~ ‘ ich col tr< < ‘ ’ ‘ , 


TEXTILE WORLD 


entire room-full of heads, or in other 


systems a control is furnished with 


each head, shutting it off and on in- 


saan aG sian rr sai : 

caepenadentiys Ot others hn one Cast 

e humidifier heads have been so de 

Saas 1 

ened that he electric tans can be 

et to blow in a specific direction, per 

; + l-s¢ ee } 

ng a « culation to set up around 

eC TOO! (areat unltormityv ol con 
iti is claimed for this svste1 


Cleaning Devices 


\1 - 1 
iore attention is being given to 


rious devices for cleaning machin 
ery and buildings. Almost every mill 
las some equipment ot this type. Com 


pressed air is often used for blowing 


iccumulated lint off the machinery, 
vacuum 


} 


and electric sweepers and 
leaners are used for disposing ot the 


lint on the floors. Electric floor-wash 
ing machines are part of the equip 
ment of many plants and are regularly 
used. Electrically operated card strip 
pers are also generally used and, Ina 
number of instances, automatic dust 


less card stripping systems are in 
stalled in the card room, whereby the 
trips and dust are conveyed by suc 
tion straight from the card to the 
vaste room In some mills the suc 
tion method of disposing ot waste has 
heen extended to all departments. Pipe 
lines are run to holes in the floor of 
each room and at certain times during 
the day, the waste from any one de 
partment is dropped into the conveyor 
delivered at the 
room without further handling. 


yvstem and waste 


Materials Handling 
More progress has been made in 


the automatic handling of stock in 
textile mills, although this type of 


manutacturing does not lend itself 


easily to definitely planned conveyor 


systems. lhe handling of raw cotton 
trom the opener rooms to the picker 
rooms 1s, of course, almost universally 
done by means of suction fans. This 
method, as mentioned above, is also 
being applied to the handling of waste 


trom various departments to the waste 


room. Distribution systems tor feed 
ing uniform stock from a= single 
opener room to a group of several 


nills can easily be worked out, and it 


has been shown that a single suction 
tan, through a properly designed con 
veyor pipe, can handle stock for a dis 
tance of a half a mile without relay 
fans. 


Klevators inside the mills are 
greatly improved with regard to safety 
and simplicity of operation. The in- 
dividual electric drive has been satis- 
factorily applied to the elevator ma 
addition of 


electric control for manipulating the 


chinery direct, and the 


elevators and for applying 


devices on the car and hatchway doors 


sa fety 


has followed 

Electric storage battery trucks and 
tractors for handling raw cotton and 
finished goods between the warehouses 
and the plant are used where the plant 
is large enough to warrant it. Various 
types of trucks can be purchased, in- 
cluding some which will elevate the 
load directly to storage shelves, or 
otherwise facilitate the handling and 
required. Where 
heavy goods are manufactured, over- 
head trolley tracks are often used for 
handling loom beams and finished rolls 
of goods in the weave rooms. 


reduce the labor 


Hardwood Flooring 





Reasons Why Maple Floors Prove Satisfactory for Most Textile 


Mill Uses 
A FLOOR for textile manufactur- 


ing operations should have the 
following qualifications: 
(1) It should be durable under the 
conditions of use 
(2) It should be 
kept clean, and 


sanitary, easily 
should not readily 
absorb dirt, oil, grease, or liquors. 
(3) It should be rigid, vet elastic 
and resilient. 
(4) It 


possible. 


should be as noiseless as 


(5) It should be dustless. 

(6) It should be thermal-proof; 
that is, it should not easily 
heat and cold. 


(7) It should not cause breakage of 


ransmit 


truck wheels, or of castings and other 
machine parts that may 
on it. 

(8) It should be easi 


"4 2 
cally repaired 


be dropped 


1 


vy and economi- 


\We will take up tl ese various points 

in orde 2 
1 
including beech 


(1) Maple flooring, 1 
] le of all 


and birch, is the most durab 
board floors for general conditions of 
textile mill use These woods are the 
hardest, toughest fibered, and tightest 
grained of all woods, and will keep 


smooth the longest This Ivpe ol! 


Moor 


ng is not suitable or advisable 


‘Where They Are Unsuitable 


where wet processing is carried on; 
as in such places the floor is continu- 
ally wet with acid or alkali liquors, 
water, bleach and dve liquors, etc. If 
used for a basement floor, some pro- 
vision should be made to keep out the 
ground dampness. An asphalt or tar- 
concrete sub-floor would accomplish 
this. Kor all textile dry floors the 
hardwood floor is excellent. In a 
machine shop, perhaps, where heavy 
trucking is done, or where heavy cast 
ings and other machine parts are 
handled, this tvpe of floor is not as 
suited to rough usage as is the wood- 
block type 
Parallel to Traffic 

It is advisable to lay the boards, par- 
ticularly in the traffic lanes, parallel to 
The boards will wear in 
time and must be replaced. When laid 
parallel to the traffic, the expense of 
If the 
machine allevs are at right angles with 


the trattic 


relaving is kept at a minimum. 


the main aisles, the main floor should 
be laid so as to still keep the boards 
parallel to i 


allevs 


traffic in the machine 
(2) Due to the fineness of the grain 
and the fiber, the 


hardwood floor is very sanitary, and 


hardness of the 


the floor is easily kept clean. This does 
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not mean, however, that every eff 
possible should not be made to ke 
oil, grease, and all liquids from ¢ 
tact with it. Absorption and penet 
tion are slow and all wetness is eas 


wiped up. Floors will in time beco: 


oil-soaked, and then the fire hazard 
greatly increased. The three wo 
under consideration are, howe, 


more resistant than others. 

(3) A hardwood floor properly 

that is, with a sufficient sub-floo: 
is rigid vet elastic. This elastic ie 
ture is very important, especially 
the cases of girl and women emplo 
who must their feet 
greater part ot the day. An ope 
tive, male or 


stand on 


female, is much kk 
fatigued from working on an ela 
floor such as hardwood than f1 
working on a nonelastic cement 
concrete floor. The effect of a ni 
quickly felt in 
fatigue of the foot and 


elastic floor is 
lower 
muscles. Such fatigue decreases ¢ 
ciency and lowers production. 
thorities claim that a loss of work 
efficiency of 10° can be assigned to 
this cause. 
Noise and Dust 

(4) Today we hear everywhere 
efforts being made to reduce noise in 
industrial hardwood 
Hoor is undoubtedly the most noiseless 
type oft floor to be had. Particularly 
is this so if there is trucking over it, 
lf we are to believe the nerve and 
mental disease specialists, this noise- 
less feature should in itself result in 
increased production. 
Again, a hardwood floor is absolutely 
odorless, in contrast to some which 
are impregnated with tarry oils. 


processes. A 


efficiency and 


(5) A hardwood floor is practically 
dustless in so far as its own dust is 
concerned. The abrasion is very 
slight under the conditions of ordinary 
wear, and there is no crumbling or 
disintegrating. 

(6) No floor is more thermal-proof 
than the hardwood floor. It is cer- 
tainly not as cold as is a cement or 
concrete floor. This point, so far as 
it affects the working conditions and 
the health and comfort of the opera- 
tive, is on a par with that of elasticity. 
\ cold floor means cold feet, which 
perhay 


4 


means lower efficiency and 
impaired health. 

C7) A floor 
cause so much breakage of cast iron 
truck 


hardwood does not 


wheels as does a cement or 
concrete floor. Neither does it cause 
so much breakage of castings or other 
machine parts that may be dropped 
upon it. Edge tools dropping upon it 
are not injured. 

(8) A hardwood floor is easily and 
economically repaired. Single boards 
may be removed and replaced Ww! 
ease and with small expense, and wit 
but little inconvenience to traffic or 
use. It is the most convenient type 


floor on which to fasten machine 


lest data, as given by certain autho: 
ties, indicate that hardwood _ floo: 
rank in efficiency along certain li 
is tollows: 

Alkali resistance..... : 5 v% 
Flasticity ie & pus 90 © 
Nonabrasiveness or 95% 
Resiliency ay ; ‘ 90% 
Thermal insulation. 90% 
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Textile Application of the Steam Accumulator 





Device Stores Heat at Times of Low Demand and Instantly Supplies It to Meet Peak Demands—Increases Production 
in Processes Utilizing Steam, Reduces Steam and Fuel Consumption, Decreases Heat Losses, Prevents 
“‘Shocks,”” Maintains Constant Pressures, and Increases Product Uniformity 


HE accumulator system of 
steam storage consists of two 


main parts: the steam accum- allowing displacement in either 
ulator proper containing the direction. 
heat-storing hot water under pressure ; The tank is filled about 90% full ot 


and the automatic regulating valves water. In actual operation it is sel- 
which control the accumulator, the 
boilers, and the entire steam-distribu- 
ting system. 

The accumulator proper is built in 
the form of a cylindrical steel tank 
with hemispherical ends, usually in- 
stalled in the open air without build- 
ing protection. It is thoroughly heat 
insulated; and this, combined with its 
large volume as compared with its 
exterior surface, reduces the heat loss 
to a practically negligible amount. 


Fig. 1 shows the cross section of 
an accumulator; and Fig. 2, an ex- 
terior view. The tank is constructed 
of riveted steel plates and is supported 
by four cast-steel brackets so placed 
as to distribute the weight properly 
and also provide for free expansion of 
the shell under the variations in 
temperature. One supporting bracket 
is rigidly fixed while two others rest 
on rollers, one permitting longitudinal 
and the other lateral displacement. 
The fourth is a pendulum support 


Fig. 1. 


draw off 
a small amount every four to 
six weeks usually being sufficient. 


dom necessary to add or 
water, 


* Vice-president and general manager, Ruths 
Ave., 


Accumulator Co., Inc., 292 
nee 


Madison Automatic Operation 


After the accumulator is installed, 
filled with water, and adjusted to the 
plant conditions, its operation is en- 
tirely automatic. It requires no main- 
tenance and a very small amount of 
operating attention. 

Referring to Fig. 1, a non-return 
valve admits charging steam to the 
internal distribution pipe and 
the charging nozzles, which are 
equipped with circulation pipes 































® to insure uniform and noiseless 
D heating of the water. The dis- 
Oo e 

a charge of steam takes place 


through a non-return valve. A 
De Laval nozzle limits the 
-w maximum discharge of steam 
from the accumulator to an 
amount which will not 
priming. This also provides for an 
emergency, such as the rupture of a 
steam pipe. A water gauge and feed 
valves are provided for reading and 
adjusting the water level. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction of one 
of the  oil-actuated governor 
valves, which control the entire ac- 
cumulator system. These 
might be called the “brains” which 
direct the system and render it not 
only practicable of application to a 
large number of industrial operations, 
but entirely automatic. The’ 
control the flow of steam in the 
system to and from the accumulator 
and to the various consumers, and 
maintain constant pressures at all 
points within remarkably close limits. 


allow 


relay 


valves 


valves 


Fig. 3. Construction of a Governor Valve 


By R. A. Langworthy* 


The valve is actuated by an oil 
This servo- 
motor in turn is controlled by an oil 
relay, 


operated “servo-motor.” 


impulses 


which receives its 


from the steam pressure or pressures 
to be controlled. The valve can be 
adjusted to regulate any steam 
pressure and keep the pressure con- 
stant within one pound. The time 
required for opening and closing may 
be regulated between one-fifth of a 
second and sixty Further, 
the valve may be closed instantly by a 


seconds. 


usually consists of several consumers 
of steam whose demand is fairly uni- 
form, and the dyehouse where the load 
fluctuates widely. The accumulator is 
designed to absorb these fluctuations 
connected between 


and is therefore 





Sectional View of Steam Accumulator and Controlling Valves 


the high-pressure main and the dye- 
house. 

In regular operation the boilers are 
run at a uniform load equal to the 
for the whole plant and at 
a constant pressure maintained by the 
governor valve V-t. 
the usual 


average 


For that reason 
steam pressure gauge will 
no longer serve as a guide for regulat- 





? 


Fig. 2. 


hand lever and after this may be oper- 
ated by hand. All moving parts are 
working in a closed oil system, so that 
wear and need for 
practically negligible. 
Textile Mill Application 

A typical installation of the accumu- 
lator in a textile plant is shown in 
Fig. 4. 

The 


attendance are 


steam load in such a plant 


Exterior View of the Steam Accumulator 


ing the fires. A master gauge is 
therefore provided which indicates 
the amount of steam stored in the 


accumulator at any moment. 

The governor V-1 is controlled by 
the high pressure (125 lbs.) so that, 
if the latter tends to rise, V-1 will 
open, overflowing the excess steam to 
the accumulator. If, on the other 
hand, the 125 Ibs. pressure falls, V-1 
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“GO SOUTH TO 
TENNESSEE” is a 
booklet of interest- 
ing data and au- 
thentic facts and 
figures relative to 
the industrial situa- 
tion and opportuni- 
ties in Tennessee. 
Free upon request. 
Specific information 
as applied to any 
particular business 
is also available. 
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Peotone Woolen Mills near Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Woolen Mills, Too, 
Are Prospering In ‘Tennessee 


Facts, not theories, prove that Tennessee’s industrial assets and 
advantages are as adaptable to the manufacture of woolen mate- 
rials as to other branches of the textile industry—that manufac- 
turers of woolens can gain efficient, economic production by utiliz- 
ing the many resources and favorable conditions of Tennessee. 


The Peerless Woolen Mills, American Textile Woolen Company, 
with three plants, Cumberland Gap Woolen Mills, Hardwick 
Woolen Mills, Jefferson Woolen Mills, Lebanon Woolen Mills, 
Murfreesboro Woolen Mills, Springfield Woolen Mills and the 
Tennessee Woolen Mills, are finding the section’s resources and 
advantages to be ideal. 


Plentiful labor, favorable working hours, reasonable taxes, central 
location, excellent transportation facilities, temperate climate, 
abundant materials and an adequate supply of low priced power 
from the great hydro-electric and auxiliary steam power develop- 
ments of The Tennessee Electric Power Company—these are some 
of Tennessee’s industrial assets. 


A complete analysis of Tennessee’s advantages in relation to the 
manufacture of woolens will be prepared for interested manufac- 
turers. Let us tell you with facts and figures why you should 
“Build Your Mill in Tennessee.” 
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R. C. LEONARD, 
manager of the In- 
dustrial Department 
of The Tennessee 
Electric Power Com- 
pany, will gladly 
answer any requests 
for information as 
to Tennessee’s re- 
sources, possibilities 
and industrial op- 
portunities. Personal 
consultation can be 
arranged when de- 
sired by business 
executives. 
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Ruths Accumulotor 


Feed Warer 
Heaver 
Fig. 4. 
will close sufficiently to hold back 
steam and maintain 125 lbs. in the 
main. Thus any fluctuations in the 
consumption of 125 Ibs. steam are 


ibsorbed. A secondary control is also 
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Fig. 5. Steam Consumption in a Dye 


Plant 


open regardless of the high pressure 
if for any the accumulator 
pressure should fall below a set figure 
—5so lbs. in this case. This insures at 
all times the supply of steam to the 
dyehouse to meet any unusual con- 
ditions. 


reason 


In a similar way governor V-2 is 
(50 


lbs.) and maintains it constant, open- 


controlled by the low pressure 


ing and closing as the demand for 
steam in the dyehouse and 
falls. 

Governor valve V-3 is controlled by 
the low pressure 10 lbs. exhaust line 
demand. It opens when the pressure 
tends to fall and supplies the neces- 
sary “make-up” steam. 


rises 


The difference between the steam 
supplied by V-1 and that used by V-2 
is, of course, stored in or supplied by 
the accumulator. A reserve is thus 
built up when the dyehouse load is 
light to meet instantly the large and 
sudden demands of the dyehouse when 
starting up, and this without any effect 
on the boilers. The rate at which the 
accumulator may discharged is 
limited only by its steam-liberating 
surface, which is very large, and the 
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Ruths Steam Accumulator Applied to a Typical Textile Mill 


resistance of the piping, which is 
usually the controlling factor. 


Steam Demand 

It will thus be seen that the system, 
consisting of the accumulator and the 
three governor valves, 
plies all of the peak demands of the 
mill, but automatically maintains the 
three working pressures at a constant 
figure. 

In figures 5, 6, 
typical curves of the steam demand in 
a textile mill. They strikingly illus- 
trate the extreme and rapid variations 
in load which the boiler plant is called 
upon to satisfy. Since the ideal boiler 
plant load is a straight line, obviously 
the operation which meets the load 
conditions of these curves is, from the 
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Fig. 6. Steam Consumption in a W eav- 


ing and Dyeing Mill 


boiler-plant standpoint, most unsatis- 
factory and inefficient. 

The efforts of the firemen to meet 
the peaks and when they suddenly dis- 
appear to keep the safety valves from 
continually blowing off, lead to varia- 
tions in steam which are 
serious, both from the power produc- 
tion and manufacturing point of view. 

Another point should be emphasized 
with reference to the steam load 
curves shown in Figs. 5, 6, and 7. 
While they all show high peaks, they 
represent not the demand of the in- 
dustrial process, but the ability of the 
boiler plant to furnish steam. With- 
out question the process would have 


pressure 


not only sup-. 


been better served had more steam 
been available to meet its instant de- 
mand. The boiler plant, however, was 
unable to furnish an adequate supply 
of steam quickly, and the process work 
suffered thereby. true in 
many other industrial fields as well as 
the textile. 


This is 


Effect of Accumulator 

The curves in Fig. 8 are a typical 
example of the actual effect of an ac- 
cumulator installation on plant operat 
ing conditions. They are taken from 
the dyehouse of a textile plant. The 
upper two the actual 
steam demand of the dyehouse; which 
varies 4,400 Ibs. 
33,000 Ibs. of steam per hour, and the 


curves show 


between and 
actual load on the boiler plant after 
the accumulator installed. The 
lower the variations in 
steam pressure before and after the 
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Fig. 


Steam Consumption in a Textile 


Printing Mill 


provement in operating conditions, 
both in the boiler plant and dyehouse, 
little comment. It 
noted that the maximum 


needs might be 
load, 
after the installation of the accumu- 
about lbs., about 
50% of that previously required, and 
that, instead of variations in pressure 
from 43 lbs. to 115 lbs., the pressure 
is held absolutely constant at 100 Ibs. 


boiler 


lator, is 15,500 or 


The speed of production often de- 
pends upon the heat-supply available, 
as, for instance in the drying of cloth 
in dryers, which could also be done in 
the open air without the application 
of any heat. The necessity of drying 
in the shortest possible time and in a 
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forced 
supply of heat at a high temperature. 


minimum of space requires a 


Also with some chemical processes, 
such as dyeing, which require a high 
temperature to be carried through 
quickly, it is not only necessary to 
raise the temperature of the product 
to the but the 
temperature of the dye liquid, which 
is 20 to 40 times larger. The time 
required to heat the water to a 
tain temperature has no intluence on 


desired degree, also 
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has a 
ant output 


profits. 


the dyeing process itself, but 
decided bearing on the 4 





and consequently upon the 


Increased Production 


matter in 
obtain a 


It is 
house 


an 
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temperatures of the dye vats 


easy 
record of 
yy fre- 
quent readings. The curves in Fig. 9 
are plotted from actual readings taken 
in this manner. The 
curves depends upon the size and ar- 


h: > ; he 
shape ot ne 


rangement of the piping and on the 
size of the valve in the steam line 
leading to the vat. The curves show 
an average time required to heat the 
vats of 11% hrs., although some of 
the vats, including the largest, can be 
heated in 14 hr. However, in this 


plant it would be impossible to heat 
all of the v: 1 1, | to the 
limitations imposed by the boiler plant 
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Fig. 9. Time-Temperature Diagram for 


Several Dye Vats 


plant is the “neck of the bottle” in the 
factory output. It is incapable of 
supplying promptly the heat required 
to insure maximum output. It is a 
well-known fact to textile engineers 
that the heating time is lengthened 
in many plants by deliberately install- 
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in GEORGIA 


N Georgia you can pay dividends from 

savings in production costs. You will 
find raw materials close at hand. You 
will find efficient, intelligent and adapta- 
ble Anglo-Saxon labor. A plentiful sup- 
ply of hydro-electric power at low cost. 
Rapid transportation because of ade- 
quate railroad and port facilities. 

The low taxes are particularly attrac- 
tive to manufacturers. Georgia has no 
state income tax, no state inheritance 
tax. Counties have the right to exempt 
industry from taxes for five years. 

Your savings in overhead and manu- 
facturing costs will enable you to compete 
profitably in all parts of the country, but 
the prosperous Southern market whose 


ROS P 





buying power has trebled in the last ten 
years will absorb a great portion of your 
output. 

Excellent sites are available and build- 
ing costs are much lower than in other 
sections. Georgia’s progressive communi- 
ties extend a warm welcome to industry. 

Investigate Georgia. Find out what 
these outstanding advantages mean in 
dollars and cents to you. 


e e e 


We will gladly place our engineers at 
your disposal in order that you may de- 
termine the profit opportunities as they 
apply to your business. Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. New York office: 
120 Broadway. 
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ing to the dye vats, to prevent over- 
ing to the dyevats, to prevent over- 
loading the boiler plant. Factory out- 
put has been artificially reduced by 
this means, and output means profit. 
The profit, therefore, is limited in 
this case, not by the manufacturing 
equipment, but by the boiler plant. 

Such a condition is radically 
changed by the installation of a 
steam accumulator. It supplies in- 
stantly all the steam the process re- 
quires, maintains all steam pressures 
constant, and forms an elastic con- 
nection between the boiler plant and 
the load, making each independent 
of the other. Under such conditions 
it is possible to design the pipe lines 
with reference only to the needs of 
the process, decreasing the heating 
time and increasing production. 

In addition to the increased produc- 
tion mentioned above, an important 
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Fig. 10. Fuel Saving in Heating Dye 
Vats With Accumulator Installed 


Saving in steam is effected. The 
present methods of dyeing require the 
cloth to be run in the open air, caus- 
ing serious heat losses, as evidenced by 
the clouds of vapor. These losses in 
an hour are often as high as the total 
quantity of steam required to bring 
the dyevat to the desired temperature. 
It is impossible to reduce them, as the 
dyeing process requires a certain time. 
Fig. 10 shows that also during the 
heating-up of the dye vats large heat 
losses occur, increasing with the tem- 
perature of the liquid. Speeding up 
the heating reduces the time the cloth 
is exposed to cool off. The area AEH 
represents the reduction in heat losses 
accomplished by reducing the heating- 
up time from 1% hrs. to ™% hr., which 
will save up to 20% of the quantity 
of steam required. 

Besides these interesting direct ad- 
vantages in the dyehouse, the installa- 
tion of the Ruths Accumulator 
prevents the well-known “shocks” in 
the finishing and drying apparatus. 
These shocks result from the reversal 
of steam flow to the machines due to 
the drop in pressure when all the 
steam is consumed by the dyehouse. 
When the pressure varies, the heat 
transmission in the machines varies 
also, with a consequent uneven tem- 
perature applied to the product. This 
can lead to too drastic drying, result- 
ing in destruction of the cloth. or to 
insufficient drying and incomplete car- 
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bonization. With the accumulator in- 
stalled, the steam pressures are auto- 
matically maintained at a constant 
figure and uniformity of product is 
assured, as well as reduced steam con- 
sumption. 

In a technical sense the accumulator 


acts as a huge flywheel in the steam 
system, absorbing all fluctuations. It 
can be built in any size to meet speci- 
fic conditions. It has already been 
built in sizes of from 60 cu. ft. to 
handle 220-lbs. of steam to 35,000 cu. 
ft. to handle 150,000 Ibs. of steam. 


Maintenance of Fire Pumps 





Care Required by Various Types of Pump—Divided and 
Unappreciated Responsibilities Are Causes of Neglect 
By Ezra E. Clark 


HEN we spend our money for 

a machine to manufacture goods, 
we intend to keep it in perfect order, 
so that its full output may be always 
realized. 

But, being human, we are liable to 
permit a machine not in daily use to 
lose its best efficiency, even neglect- 
ing at times to make slight but needed 
repairs. When that machine happens 
to be the fire pump, which produces 
no goods and is seldom called upon 
for real service, then it is that the 
best of intentions sometimes fall down 
and the pump is found out of order at 
the time of the inspector’s visit, or in 
the emergency of a fire. 

Someone should have the responsi- 
bility of keeping a plant’s fire-protec- 
tion appliances in order. Divided 
responsibility is dangerous. When 
one department takes care of all the 
motors and another department takes 
care of all the pumps, then the motor- 
driven fire pump is subject to a di- 
vided responsibility. 
resulted in a melted-out pump bearing. 

The most important feature to be 
cared for in a fire-pump equipment is 
the water supply. Is it adequate? 
Are the screens protecting the intake 
free of obstructions, and do they com- 
pletely protect the intake? The best 
pumping equipment in the world may 
be put out of commission by some 
fault or neglect at the intake end. 

Next is the source of power. Is 
this adequate? Is there ample steam, 
feed-water, water power, electric cur- 
rent, or gasoline, for the respective 
pumps under consideration ? 


Recently this 


Steam Pumps 

The maintenance of a reciprocating 
steam fire pump does not require a 
high degree of skill, unless an over- 
hauling is needed. One should be- 
come familiar with its design and 
learn how to get at every part. The 
writer has seen master mechanics sur- 
prised to find rubber valves in the 
“head end” as well as the “yoke end” 
of water cylinders. Valves and 
springs should be examined periodic- 
ally, and a few removed for critical 
observation. Leaky valves will cut 
down the discharge and sometimes de- 
lay the priming of the pump. Keep 
spare valves and springs on hand, and 
replace promptly any defective ones. 

The plungers and bushings may 
need refitting. Unless this wear ex- 
ceeds 1/16 in. in diameter, the result- 
ing slip may be offset by a slight in- 
crease in speed. A considerable lift, 
however, may necessitate refitting be- 
fore reaching this amount of wear. 

The lubrication of the working 


parts must not be overlooked. Adjust 
the stuffing-boxes, to secure substan- 
tially equal friction load between the 
two sides of the pump. Whatever rod 
packing may be adopted, it should 
never be forced in tight, but left suffi- 
ciently loose to’ permit a slight escape 
of steam or water. When operating 
pump, open proper vents to get rid of 
all air, except a few gallons in top of 
air chamber. This will aid materially 
in preventing vibrations in piping. 

Another type of pumping. unit 
driven by steam is the turbine-driven 
centrifugal pump. The care of the 
bearings is as essential for the turbine 
as the pump, the maintenance of 
which is discussed under the heading 
of centrifugal pumps. 

Rotary Pumps 

Rotary pumps are simple to care 
for, because of fewer parts. Periodic 
attention is needed, however, to their 
stuffing-boxes to prevent leakage, and 
to their bearings to secure adequate 
lubrication. Neglect of these features 
will often result in a rusted shaft or 
an overheated bearing. It is the hot 
bearing that shuts down the pump. If 
driven through friction gears from a 
water wheel, the gears should be kept 
in alignment, and their surfaces main- 
tained free of oil or grease. A pro- 
tecting hood helps to keep them clear. 
The friction clutch drive is good only 
when its shoes are kept properly ad- 
justed, and not allowed to wear out. 
This maintenance of the driving con- 
nection is of first importance. 

Rotary pumps driven from a gaso- 
line engine are common in fire-engine 
equipment, but rarely as mill fire 
pumps, as the cost would be excessive 
—compared to the centrifugal—even 
when driven direct. The rotary, how- 
ever, would have the advantage of 
self-priming for ordinary lifts. 

Centrifugal Pumps 

With centrifugal pumps, generally 
driven by electric motors, first atten- 
tion must be given to stuffing-boxes 
and lubrication of pump and motor 
bearings. For absolute reliability, 
centrifugal pumps should take water 
under a head. Where this is not pos- 
sible, very reliable priming arrange 
ments must be provided. 
consist of a foot valve and priming 
tank, with preferably a second means 
of priming, such as a vacuum pump or 
exhauster, to exhaust the air from the 
suction pipe and casing, and thus 
completely fill the suction pipe and 
pump with water. The exhauster 
should be driven from the same source 
of power that drives the pump. 

It should be the invariable rule to 
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first prime the suction pipe and pump 
casing’ with water before starting the 
pump. Otherwise the wearing rings 
between impeller and casing are liable 
to seize or abrade and prevent the 
operation of the pump. This has 
actually occurred in several instances 
This type of pump even more than 
other types demands that its water 
supply be screened, as it gives no in- 
dication of a choked impeller until a 
considerable flow of water is de- 
manded. A small obstruction in the 
impeller cuts down the discharge 

Electric motors should be carefully 
guarded against water splashing from 
pump. A non-combustible — shield 
erected between the motor and the 
pump will protect against this. 

The gasoline-engine-driven centri- 
fugal fire pump, where skilled attend- 
ance is assured, can give excellent 


service. Here again does the char- 
acter of maintenance determine 
whether equipment will be reliable. 


Causes of Neglect 

There is no fundamental difference 
between a_gasoline-engine-driven 
pump and a fire-department gasoline 
pumper. But the latter receives a 
high order of care and maintenance. 
It is not allowed to run down. It is 
kept tuned up to the highest pitch of 
performance by constant supervision. 
It must operate when called upon any 
minute of the day or night, and fre- 
quent tryouts are made. 

With a mill fire pump, however, 
this high order of maintenance is 
more difficult to secure, for the care 
of the mill fire pump is not the sole 
business of the man in charge. He 
has other duties, and the importance 
of the fire pump may not have been 
stressed upon him. At one mill the 
mechanic in charge overlooked the 
cooling water for the cylinder jackets, 
and the cylinders overheated and were 
badly scored. A mechanic at another 
plant borrowed the distributor from 
the engine to try out on his automo- 
bile, thus crippling the fire-pump serv- 
ice. At still another plant, the man 
in charge was not sufficiently skilled 
to know when the storage battery was 
run down. Too often men are as- 
signed to the care of such pumps who 
are either not sufficiently trained or 
who are lacking in that enthusiasm 
and sense of responsibility that makes 
the gasoline pumper the dependable 
machine it is today. 

This type of pumping equipment 
when installed in a mill should also be 
frequently operated, and kept tuned 
up, to give assurance that the numer- 
ous devices about the engine are in 
working order. Unless proper super- 
vision can be secured, it is better, 
when other power is available, to 
adopt one of the simpler types of 
pumping unit, of rugged construction, 
that will stand abuse, and function 
in the hands of an unskilled man. 

The periodic testing of any fire 
pump, at least yearly, at full capacity 
is of great value in the maintenance 
of the equipment. In no other way 
can assurance be given that the fire 
pump is in good condition and ready 
for service at any time.—Factory 
Mutual Record. 
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Are all the churches in your town 
and in your state trying to assist 
you as a manufacturer? 





Va ; . 
Y’ older sections of the 


N SOME sections of +'— 
the country, public rh f country where the mills 
opinion so far as manu- have been established for 
facturing is concerned is adverse. sO many years, many men who ought 
to be leaders in creating favorable 
public opinion are actually working 
to the adverse interests of 


Even the best people forget that 
it is the manufacturers who furnish 
employment to thousands of 
Operatives and pay out 
hundreds of thousands of § 
dollars in wages, and that 
these wages make it possible 
for the local merchants to do 
business, pay the taxes, carry 
on the schools, support the 
churches, etc.; and in these 


There is none of that in 
| Texas. Everybody in this great 
state wants industry. The state 
is fast becoming one of the 
greatest manufacturing and 
merchandising districts in 
the country. 





Texas Power & Light Co. 


General Offices, Interurban Buildin g See eens cee 


Dallas, Texas 
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Evolution of Shipping Container 





How Shipping Room Profits Have Been Increased by Develop- 
ment of Lighter Containers of Equal Strength 


By H. W. Hawk* 


NE of the earliest discoveries in 

the science of box design was that 
the strength of a box, measured in its 
ability to withstand the shocks of 
transit without damage to its con- 
tents, has little to do with the thick- 
ness Of the lumber used in its con- 
struction. The strength of a box 
found to be almost wholly a 
matter of design. 

Correct nailing and the addition of 
battens on the ends, always the weak- 
est parts of a shipping container, per- 
mitted considerable reduction in the 
thickness of the lumber used. Then 
the addition of metal straps, tacked 
around the ends, and later the addi- 
tion of wire ties, made it possible to 
reduce still further the thickness of 
the lumber used, at no sacrifice of 
strength—strength, that is, in terms 
of protection to contents. 

Obviously, here was great economy. 
As the thickness of lumber used in 
boxes steadily reduced, the 
weight of those boxes was also stead- 
ily diminished. Next to the original 
cost of a box, the item of freight or 
express charges on the box is the 
biggest factor in its total cost. 

Assuming the average transporta- 
tion cost in the country to be one dol- 
lar for a hundred pounds, every 
pound saved in box weight meant a 
cent saved. Simply through the re- 
duction of weight made possible by 
the application of metal straps and 
wire ties, plus the reinforcement 
afforded by battened or cleated ends, 
it was often possible to reduce the 
weight of a particular container as 
much as 10 or 15%—three to seven 
pounds on a single box. This meant 
an actual saving of three to seven 
cents on each package shipped. 

When one considers the millions 
of packages that probably enjoyed a 
saving as large or larger than this, 
one realizes that box design, applied 
in a practical way, produces profits in 
the form of savings. 

We call this matter of box design 
an evolution. One of its highest de- 
velopments has been, of course, the 
fiberboard and corrugated paper 
shipping container which, in its field, 
has grown to great proportions. The 
weight and the first cost in this class 
of shipping package, through the ap- 
plication of scientific design, are fast 
being reduced to what, in the package 
field, is an irreducible minimum. 

For certain products, the fiber and 
corrugated boxes are ideal; and the 
manufacturers of these packages 
have been aggressive and quick to 
take advantage of the fact that the 
American shipper of merchandise is 
now actively searching for profits 
wherever they may be found. If, by 
substituting a fiberboard or corru- 
gated box for something heavier and 
more costly at no sacrifice of cus- 
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tomer satisfaction, the manufacturer 
has been able to find a substantial 
cash saving in his shipping depart- 
ment, he has quite naturally reasoned 
that this saving belonged in _ the 
column of his profits. 
Wire Bound 

Another class of container, which 
is more directly in line with the 
evolution of the wooden box, is the 
so-called wirebound or self-strapped 
thin lumber wooden box or crate. 
After all is said, this type of con- 
tainer is the result of perfectly 
natural and wholly expected dis- 
coveries. 

It was a comparatively short and 
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the thin lumber, 
nailed box, reinforced by metal straps 
or wire after the 


easy step from 
box had been 
sembled and packed, to the wirebound 
box or crate that is delivered in the 
flat already two-thirds assembled with 
its wire-strapping already stapled in 
place. 


as- 


for the wire- 
bound type of container may be easily 
varied to suit the product carried. 
Thus, if light-weight goods are to be 
packed, very thin lumber is used, and 
the number of wire straps is reduced 
and a small gauge used. If the prod- 
uct is heavy, on the other hand, 
thicker lumber and more and heavier 
gauged wires are used. In every in- 
stance effort is made, on the part of 
the designer, to produce the box or 
crate that will, with the minimum 
amount of lumber, deliver the product 
to its destination undamaged 
without loss. 


Design and Cost 


The specifications 


and 





Must Consider Probable Depreciation and Upkeep 


Advantages 


of Standardized Design Throughout the Mill Village 
By C. R. MacDonald* 


PERATIVES’ houses, with the 

various village equipment, such 
as sewage, water, lights, and street 
improvements, of the average modern 
industrial plant will absorb trom 20 to 
25% of the invested capital. This im- 
pressive proportion of a plant’s in- 
vestment is tied up permanently in a 
highly important item and one that 
demands careful consideration, 
cause, from a standpoint of direct, 
calculable revenue, every dollar is not 
only inactive but presents from the 
start a serious problem of deprecia- 
tion; this, in turn, calling for a 
further outlay of apparently unproduc- 
tive capital in the form of 
tenance. 


be- 


main- 


Topography of Site 

The first, and one of the most im- 
portant, considerations governing in- 
dustrial village and house design will 
be found in the topography of the site. 
This factor is receiving increased 
thought from owners when consider- 
ing sites for new plants. A rolling 
or undulating village site offers the 
greatest aesthetic possibilities, per- 
mitting the running of street lines on 
natural contours, thus attaining an at- 
tractive curvature and avoiding ex- 
pensive and unsightly heights in house 
foundations. This point is interesting 
when it is considered that an addi- 
tional foot of foundation height in the 
average five-room house with curtain 
walls costs approximately $70; a 
premium of $14,000 or more on a 
village site of excessively irregular 
topography. 

A further objection to this condition 
is that excessively high foundations 
are almost sure to be used as chicken 
or cow shelters, or at least a catch- 
all for rubbish, forming a 
hygienic and fire hazard. 

The house design demands greater 


serious 
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ville. 8. C Abstract of paper rez before Con 
struction Division of American Society of Civil 


Engineers at 


spring meeting in Asheville, N. ¢ 
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study and ingenuity of plan than a 
more pretentious building, tor the rea 
that detail and item 
must be multiplied by the number of 
houses to be built. What would prob- 
ably be an insignificant matter in the 
erection of house, involving a 
small additional cost, will mount to an 
impressive figure when applied to two 
or three hundred houses, and justifies 
extremely careful study. lor example 
a 2 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 10 in. stock door, 
trimmed, finished and installed, costs 
approximately $8.50; it is frequently 
possible, by careful planning, to elimi 
nate one and sometimes two doors in 
the average house. 


son every cost 


one 


In a village of 200 
houses, this small detail represents the 


cost of one additional house. 


Depreciation and Upkeep 

Other important economic points to 
be considered in industrial-house de- 
sign are depreciation and upkeep. In 
the nature of things, these costs grow 
in importance in the course of time. 
As the village costs are so remotely 
connected with actual production costs, 
it is correspondingly difficult for a 
directorate to spend money on non 
productive upkeep accounts. Hence, 
the adoption of the fewest possible 
types of plans and the most careful 
study of them is essential. 

An ideal scheme would call for one 
floor plan for each size house, with 
two types of porch treatment for each. 
Added _ to structural variations 
(which should be kept of equal cost), 
three or 


these 


four color combinations ot 
painting and two patterns of roofing 
material, it is possible to build a 
village of 200 houses in which not 
more than four will be exact dupli- 
cates in appearance and yet every one 
will be the same in plan, thus stand 
ardizing maintenance and repair to the 
greatest degree by using duplicate or 
and replace- 
ments, such as glass size, paint color, 


interchangeable repair 


hardware, screens, etc. 
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lhe industrial house must of neces- 
sity be what is known as “che 
struction.” Putting this “cheap con- 
struction” together in such a way that 
it will 1 


ip con- 


resist deterioration, and using 


judiciously better or more wear-resist- 
ing materials where usage is hardest, 
will call for more study than the aver- 
age design problem. We are always 
confronted with the fact that the addi- 
tional cost per room, or house, must 
be multiplied by the number of rooms 
or houses, which in turn must be com- 
pared to upkeep or replacement costs 
in relation to the interest on the added 
investment. 


Cost of Various Types 
In general, 


projects ot the type 
under discussion will fall into three 
classes—one in which the owner, 
through lack of working capital or a 
policy of false first-cost economy, will 
require the cheapest construction and 
few, if any, refinements of equipment, 
such as plumbing, screening, non-com- 
bustune rovis, ete. Houses of this 
type, using meager framing sizes and 
spacing, cetled walls, single Hoors, and 
altogether lacking in desirable living 
features, can be built tor 5250 to $275 
per room. Their coustructis s being 
thandoned by owners and dis ged 
by engineers for obvious reasons. 

Che second type of indust: house, 
the one which strikes the general aver- 
age and which is subject to the 
widest variation in cost, can be built at 
aunit price per room of approximately 
$325. This figure represents the basic 


construction, using standard framing 


lumber properly spaced, double floors, 


sheathed walls and roof, and plastered 
interiors, and will enable the owner to 
add such improvements from time to 


conditions warrant, without 
the feeling that he is throwing good 
money after bad. 

Phis should be built with 
complete bathroom and kitchen plumb- 
ing, a flexible type shingle root, brick 


time as 


house 


curtain walls, B X cable wiring, and a 
somewhat better grade of interior 
finish and flooring, for $425 to $450. 
his would bring it up to a first-class 
standard of construction an finish, 
requiring the lowest maintenince out- 


lay, and 
completely 
home. 


furnishing the operative a 
equipped, 
It would permit a wide 
tude in exterior treatment. 
The third and 
village house is an elaboration 


well-designed 


lati- 
costliest type of 
of the 
second type into one with brick veneer 
exteriors, using either selected com- 
mon brick or a varied selection of the 


cheaper grades of face brick, with 
asbestos shingle roofs, copper flashing 
and guttering, full flights of brick or 
concrete outside steps, ind = other 


refinements of detail and construction 
that make it comparable to the average 
modest 


city bungalow, with cor- 
respondingly lower upkeep charges. 
Houses of this type will average 


$700 per room and are justifiable only 
where an owner’s investment capital is 
abundant and the nature of his product 
will require the attraction and reten- 
tion of the highest type of labor. The 
excessive cost will, in some instances, 
very real advertising 


also have a 


value. 
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Today, textile industries established in large or congested centers 
are facing the problem of seeking more desirable locations. 
When considering a change—WHY take a chance? 


Why not locate in “Proven territory” in the Carolinas where, as 
every mill man knows, conditions have resulted in quality goods 
being produced and sold at minimum prices. 


Why not keep this fact before you and consider establishing your 
new plant in one of the numerous small towns or cities in these 
States away from industrial congestion where labor is content and 
where other conditions have proven favorable to low cost 
production. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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_ No Cap, Flyer, Ring, Nor Mule 





{Ingenious Inventor Finds All Unnecessary for Spinning Yarn— 
Never Was a Frame Like It 


By Cal Ender 


Yams once in a while we hear of combination was formerly run at, we 


a new machine that is destined 

revolutionize the textile industry. 
Generally it is a new loom. Some- 
mes it is a flax retting process. 
requently it is a combination of 
processes. This time it was a new 
spinning frame. 

The telephone on my desk rang 
furiously. As usual it took me some 

me to disentangle my feet from the 
upper drawer, pull the meerschaum 

of my mouth, and excuse myself 

the gentleman who was telling me 
stories. The call was from a town in 
Massachusetts. 

“Is -this Mr. 
asked. 

“Uh-huh,” I said. 

“I’ve invented something new,” 
said the voice, “—sort of a ring 
spinning frame without any ring.” 

“Good. Anything like a cap spin- 
ning frame without any cap?” 

‘Just exactly,” the party replied. 
“Now I want your opinion on it. Can 
you come up?” 


Ender?’ somebody 


Wearily | took my brief case from 
its shelf, where it seldom gets dusty, 
and left for the great steamboat that 
runs up the Housatonic River. This 
iccounts for how I happened to be 
enjoying the hospitality of one Joseph 
Schwamb on an evening this spring. 

Probable Results 

Joe had been working hard (with 
his brain, a pencil, and some paper ) 
to perfect a brand new type of spin- 
ning frame. The big idea he had in 
mind was to eliminate all limitations 
m the size of the yarn package. He 
has been connected all his life with 
the cotton industry and_ therefore 
knows little about cap and_ flyer 
spinning, and he has only a limited 
knowledge of the mule. It was the 
ring spinning frame in which he dis- 
covered the fundamental defect he has 
started out to eliminate. 

“Now,” said Joe, “in spinning, all 
vou have to do after the roving leaves 

e drafting rollers is to twist it and 
wind it on a bobbin. Why go to all 
he nuisance of running it out to one 
ide, threading it through a traveler, 
nd then letting it drag around and 
balloon and waste a lot of motion? 
Don’t you know that the revolutions 
| the spindle in excess of the revolu- 
ons ot the traveler are all wasted? 

Wist is only put in by the revolutions 
f the traveler.” 

“Ves.” 
ng-on ?” 

“Let that be done by the same 
evolutions that twist the yarn, or else 
split the work into two separate mo- 
tions. Why add additional revolutions 
to the spindle for winding-on and 
then race the spindle at breakneck 
peed to cover both requirements? 
Split this into two motions; and then, 
it we care to run these two individual 

otions at the same speed that the 


I said, “but how about wind 


shall obtain a much higher produc- 
tion.” 

“Higher production is 
good selling talk,” I said. 

Eliminates Doffing 

“Now, in addition to this higher 
production obtained by thus reducing 
the work of the spindle,” continued 
Joe, “I propose also to save stoppage 
by reducing the number of doffings. 
In fact, I think eventually I can 
eliminate doffing altogether.” 

“Perhaps you can run the threads 
directly from the spinning frame to 
the twister—or even wind them on the 


certainly 


loom beam,” I suggested. 

“Not improbable at all,” he re- 
torted. “I may put one of my spin 
ning attachments on every knitting 
machine and eliminate the spinning 
frame altogether.” 

“Well, what else does your inven 
tion accomplish?” I asked. 

“It eliminates all ballooning.” 

Joe watched my expression intently. 
I laughed—editors have to be careful 
not to encourage publicity 
hounds, vou know—and told him | 
thought it sounded good but I } 


possible 


iad seen 


BEARING £ 


VIEVY 





too many revolutionizing textile ma- 
chines to swallow this one on the 
mere statement of an inventor. 

Thereupon Joe opened a drawer in 
his desk and pulled out a large dia- 
gram. This he laid on the table, and 
we both sprawled over the edge of it. 
I reproduce it herewith, as accurately 
as I can recall it. 


Principle of Invention 
The diagram is in two parts. The 
upper part represents a view looking 
down on the essential elements of the 
device. The lower part is a 
from the showing the entire 
mechanism and also the drafting 
rollers and the yarn package. The 
principle of the thing can be obtained 
from a study of the plan view only, 
and then, if the reader doubts the 
practicability of 
may study the 

diagram. 


view 
side, 


the proposition, he 
remainder of the 


The principle is 
simple. 


astonishingly 
Take a look at the two rollers 
shown in the center of the plan view 
(upper diagram). Suppose that these 
are located about where the tip of the 
spindle is located on the present spin 
ning frame. Assume that they are 
revolving toward each other as indi- 
cated by the arrows, and that at the 
same time they are rotating horizon 
tally in a direction, as 
shown by the circular arrow. Now 
simply feed the roving, which is issu- 


clockwise 


ing in the orthodox manner from the 


What Is Wrong in This Picture? 
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drafting rollers (not shown in the 
plan diagram), to the central spot 
labeled “yarn” in the diagram. You 
will see that the revolutions of the 
rollers will draw the roving between 
them and that the horizontal rotation 
will put twist in the roving, thereby 
converting it into yarn. What could 
be more simple? The yarn having 
been thus spun without any winding 
on, it can now be conducted to 

winding-on mechanism of any capac 
ity and located anywhere within ten 
or twenty miles of the spinning frame. 


Actuating Mechanism 


Che remainder of the diagram 
action of the tw 
rollers can be made mechanically pos 


i 
sible. 


shows how. the 


he mechanism consists of two 
main parts. One is stationary; the 
other, revolving. Consult both dia 
grams now. ‘The stationary part is a 
disc with a small hole 4 in the centet 
for guiding the yarn, and a ring ot 
gear teeth B on the underside close 
to the outer edge. 

The roving ( leaves the drafting 
rollers )) and passes down through 
the hole 4. It then meets the rollers 
E. Rollers /: are supported in the 
revolving piece # which turns in a 
stationary bearing located at about G 
This piece F is revolved by a band 
around the whirl // which receives its 
power from the revolving drum (not 
shown), as customary on all spinning 
frames. Rollers / receive their powet 
through gearing / 
Gears 7 mesh into the teeth B on the 
stationary disc A and receive their 
motion 


from gears / 


from the revolutions of the 
piece F. The gearing is supported in 


a number of bearings which are 
crudely and only partially represented 
by bearings L. The yarn M, after 
leaving the rollers / down 
through a central bore in the piece F, 
and may then, according to Mr. 
Schwamb’s theory, be wound up any- 
where; in the diagram it is repre- 
sented as being wound on a 


passes 


large 
spool N which is driven independently 
from the spinning mechanism and is 
moved alternately left and right to 


obtain a traverse. 


One Disadvantage 


here is the 
fallacy it was necessary to point out 


All very pretty, but 
to Mr. Schwamb. For every turn of 
ight twist put in at O a turn of left 
is put in at P, and therefore 
each turn made in the roving before 
it reaches the rollers /: is taken out 
after it leaves them. 





For a while Schwamb argued that 
he could revolve the package V, but I 
insisted this would take up too much 
floor space. Then he offered to set 
the package up on end and feed it 
from a guide on the side. 

“Tf you’re going to do that,” I said, 
“why not adopt the ring and traveler 
and be done with it?” 

“By Gosh,” 


, 


he bellowed, “I’m right 
back where I started from.” 

That is just where he was. 

(This article is published with 
the good-natured consent of Joseph 
Schwamb.) 
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You have 


( SRANDEATHERS 
CHANCE 


\ ’HO has not wished for his 
grandfather’s chance to es- 
tablish a business, to invest in 
young and vigorous enterprise, 
to buy real estate sure to multi- 
ply its value year after year? 
You have that chance . . . . the 
opportunity to move your busi- 
ness here, and to make your in- 
vestments grow into a solid for- 









a? 
rg 


Triple Profits 
Through Reduced Coasts 


\ knitter and manutacturer of wom 
en's underwear,‘ in his determination 
to avoid continued and well-nigh con- 
tinuous labor troubles, engaged a na- 
tionally known firm of engineers t 
make an industrial survey of his plant 
and of a location in Piedmont Caro 
linas 

Every factor was carefully weighed 
and considered—raw materials, labor, 
power, freight, rent, taxes, mainte 
nance and so on 

This plant is now being moved. Its 
owner could not escape the cold logic 
of the figures laid before him by his 
engineers—costs so reduced all along 
the line that conservatively net profits 
should be three times what they are 
now 


tune. But grandfather’s risk has 
been cut way down. 


For he had to pioneer. He gam- 
bled on what might happen in 
developing industries, enlarged 
markets, multiplying values. 
For you, the risks are discounted. 
The hard pioneering work has 
already been done. 


State-wide road building has 
opened up whole sections of 
Piedmont Carolinas where pre- 
viously the only work available 
was on backwoods farms. A 
great public service group has 
carried hydro-electric develop- 
ment into these sections, provid- 
ing industrial employment for 
the abundant farm labor. 


Business men have grasped the 
opportunities. Wealth during 
the last few years has increased 
three times as fast as in many 
older, more highly industrialized 
states. Now is the time to build 
with this section. Take advan- 
tage of the opportunities to set 
up vour business in Piedmont 
Carolinas, to supply the indus- 
tries already established here. 
Serve the rich markets that have 
been developed and that are 
growing far faster than they can 
at present be supplied locally. 


Investigate. Get all the details 
that apply to you and your inter- 
ests. Our Industrial Depart- 
ment, Room 1003, Mercantile 
Butlding, Charlotte, N. C.., 
gladly places its facilities at 
your service. Write. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, 





SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Rich Markets 


Some idea of the potentialities of nearby 
markets may be gained from these facts: 
Annually Southern textile mills purchase 
$107,000,000 worth of equipment, machinery 
and supplies. Only a small part of this 
demand is supplied by Southern manufac- 
turers. 

Practically all of the textiles used in the 
extensive furniture industry, together with 
most of the rugs and carpets sold in this 
section, are imported. 

Makers of plush, damask, fine goods, fan- 
cies, silks and rayons, find in the Carolinas 
(where 64% of all Southern spindleage 1s 
located) a steady supply of skilled textik 
workmen. Manufacturers of coarser goods 
in turn draw on the great farm reservoir 
of native labor—a reserve three times as 
large as the number now employed in in 
dustry. 

These are only a few of many outstanding 
examples of rich waiting markets. They 
will amply reward manufacturers who elect 
to utilize local labor and local raw materials 
in supplying them. 


PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 


Where Wealth Awaits You 
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The Origin of Tweeds 





‘ 


Plain Fabrics Unsalable in 1830, so Manufacturers Turned to Fancy Woolen Fabrics—Hand-Spun and Hand-Woven 
Shepherd’s Check One of First Fancy Cloths—Later More Somber Cloths Called “Tweels” 
Were in Demand—Tweel,” Through Error, Became “Tweed” 


HE effective beginning of 
fancy woolen manufacture in 
Great Britain dates from 
around 1830. In the early 
years of that decade, fancy woolens 
received the sanction of fashion as 
suitable for wear by self-respecting 
men, and then modern interest in the 
article began. Fancy woolen cloths, 
combed or carded, had probably been 


made 2,000 years earlier, for the 
Roman invaders found the South 
Britains wearing checkered cloth. 


The hand industry was _ producing 
wool goods long before the establish- 
ment of mills; goods were woven— 
as a monastic chronicler reported at 
about 705—“with shuttles not filled 
with purple only, but with various 
colors.” The possibility that these 
goods were worsted has to be admitted, 
but there is a clear reference to check- 
ed kersies in a statute of 1551, and 
about these woolens there is no room 
for mistake. 

It was in 1830, according to a dis- 
trict historian, that the first piece of 
fancy woolen fabric was woven in the 
Holme Valley (Huddersfield), the 
twin of the Colne Valley which now 
supplies so large a proportion of the 
cheaper English tweeds. The same 
year saw the first fancy piece made in 
a mill in Stroud, the center of the fine 
woolen industry of the western part 
of England, and a source of plain 
goods for many hundred years. At 
the same approximate date, develop- 
ments were stirring in the southern 
part of Scotland, and Scottish woolen 
mills had the good fortune to become 
identified especially with the new 
styles of suiting fabrics. 


Not Enough Plain Work 


The business began for almost the 
only reason that fancy manufacture 
has ever been known to begin in Great 
Britain—the mills could not find 
enough work in plains. Blacks, blues, 
browns, to which can be added greens, 
grays, and other plain cloths, were un- 
salable and the markets were languish- 
ing for want of something new. When 
the rush came for fancy woolens it 
was signalized by a flying to extremes. 

Woolens, plain and fancy, had been 
hand-spun and hand-woven in south- 
ern Scotland from time immemorial. 
Blackfaced mountain and improved 
sheep furnished raw material, house- 
wives spun at the wheel, and, in what 
are now the mill towns, men who made 
a trade of hand-weaving converted 
yarns into cloth. One article was es- 
pecially typical of the neighborhood 
long before the advent of machinery. 
in all the border countries of England 
ind Scotland, shepherds wore coarse- 
pun shawl plaids, or “mauds,” to use 
their local name. Their pattern— two 

nd two twill, six ends black and six 
white in the warp and filling—is well 


By J. A. 


known as the shepherd’s check, with 
squares of solid black and solid white 
and a twill of white and black inter- 
vening. A cut 3 or 4 yds. long from 
the household roll, sufficient to make a 


warm plaid, was every herd-boy’s 


Hunter 


tweeds for shooting, fishing, and for 
holidays. For sporting use, fustians, 
velveteens, and plain woolens had been 
largely worn hitherto; and there can 
be found, in the magazines of the 
early years of the Igth century, sug- 


t= does the average man dressed in his sport clothes of 
the latest fabric design realize that he is wearing a type of 
cloth which was in favor nearly four hundred years ago. Yet 
the woolen fabric now known as “tweed” is an outgrowth of 
the old checked kersies of which the ancient Britains were so 
fond. Shepherd’s cloth, a two-and-two twill in a black and white 


check, was long a favorite with sportsmen, but the demand for 


this fabric for general wear was not great. 


Quieter styles were 


called for, and the simple brown-and-drab twill was offered. How 
this term became “tweed” is explained in the accompanying 
article, which also tells the history of the word to the present 
day when “tweed” is used to designate a multitude of fancy 


woolen fabrics. 


birthright on going out to his first 
service. Black and white was the 
shepherd’s uniform, much as black and 
white shawls are still the uniform of 
the gypsy women of rural England. 

The strong pattern of the shepherd’s 
check took certain great men’s fancy. 
Lord Brougham, the Marquis of 
Lothian, and, it is alleged, the great 
Sir Walter Scott chose shepherd’s 
check for trouserings, attracted either 
by the design or by the reputation of 
the cloth for wear and waterproofness. 
The choice was an eccentricity in 
times when all men’s clothes were 
plain. 

Machinery Introduced 

Carding and_= spinning machines 
were introduced into Galashiels, the 
chief of the Scottish manufacturing 
towns, about 1790. black- 
faced wool, there was an increasing 
supply of the then new breed of 
Cheviot sheep; Saxony merino wool 
was imported from the Continent and 
used in Scotland; and 
forthcoming 


Jesides 


merino was 
from Van Diemen’s 
Land, as New Zealand was still called. 
Manufacturers thus had the means of 
putting out finer and better qualities 
of fancy cloth than could possibly be 
hand-spun from country wool. Among 
the patterns was the mill version of 
the shepherd’s check, and this swung 
suddenly into fashionable use. 

“Tn 1832 or 1834, a fashion without 
precedent in Scottish manufacturing 
history set in for the article,” savs 
James Locke, cloth merchant, in his 
hook of reminiscences Tweed and 
Don. “The black-and-white check 
after being introduced to the Oxford 
and Cambridge men became univer- 
sally worn in a very short time.” 

The spell of high favor was short, 
but was historic because from this in- 


cident dates the habit of wearing 





gestions as to the best colors for 
shooters’ dress—green for the early 
part of the season and dead leaf colors 
for winter. 

Mr. Willis, an American who 
visited the Highland grouse moors in 
1836, found little care taken there for 
invisibility. The sportsmen, he found, 
were “clad in a close jacket and 
trousers of shepherd’s tartan.” Too 
strong for the streets, black and white 
shepherd’s check found its most last- 
ing welcome upon the moors. Taken 
abroad by tourists, worn upon wrong 
occasions wherever  holiday-making 
Englishmen went, this pattern and its 
grotesque rivals in loudness stamped 
the English throughout Europe as a 
nation of tweed-wearers. 

It is to be noted that these check 
cloths were not at first called by the 
name of tweeds. The invention of the 
name came later when the furore of 
1834 died down. Trade buyers liked 
the cloths, although they could no 
longer sell check patterns to the uni- 
versity bloods. Quieter styles were 
called for, and the mills responded bv 
offering brown-and- 
Scotchmen call 


twills—simple 
drab twills. or, as 
them, “tweels.” 


Origin of Name 

The story of the misreading of the 
name has been told frequently. It is 
thus given in Locke’s own words: 
“Tweels” was often written, in the 
invoices to the Londoners, “tweeds” 
which was meant to be “‘tweelds,” and 
the word came to be the common 
name of all this class of goods. The 
error was intelligible, for the twills 
came from the banks of the River 
Tweed, and it may be described also 
as fortunate. The name which would 
probably have been adopted in default 
of this accident is an uglier and more 


cumbrous one. This name, “sag- 


gathy” (Spanish xagati), is still ap- 


plied in some English manufacturing 


districts to woolens exactly similar in 
color and pattern to the 
tweeds. 


original 


Locke reported the error, but did 
not, as is sometimes said, himself 
commit it. In case the explanation 
should seem too simple to be true, it 
can be added that circumstantial evi- 
dence favors its truth. “Tweeds” to 
the outerworld, the goods were just 
“twills” or “narrow cloths” to Tweed- 
side for many years after. Parish 
clergymen in Scotland sent up pains- 
taking reports upon local industries to 
the New Statistical Account of Scot- 
land in 1845, and in them, although 
the various products of the locality are 
carefully particularized, tweeds are 
nowhere mentioned. “Twill cloths 
and tartans” appear in a wage list of 
1842, and there is corroboration of the 
error in McCulloch’s dictionary, 1850: 
“To this narrow cloth (made in Ga- 
lashiels) the general name of “tweed” 
was long given, because it was manu- 
factured on the Tweed or in its imme- 
diate vicinity; but the term is more 
confined to a particular species of a 
mixed indefinite color.” 

Tweed became a name for fancy 
woolens manufactured in all districts, 
and to distinguish their own article 
the Scottish mills were ultimately 
constrained to emphasize the name 
of “Scotch tweed” as a distinction 
from other and often inferior makes. 
Based, undoubtedly, upon a hand-spun 
model, and woven not upon power 
but on hand looms, the first tweeds 
were palpably mill-made articles. They 
were of widely varying quality, 
worth in 1845 from 4oc to $1.60 per 
yard 27 in. wide, and their merits 
established for them a_ preference 
which the hand spinner had never 
been able to win for goods of similar 
style made earlier. 

Mill-made_ tweeds 
man’s wear, and homespuns had 
never been this. The development of 
new designs and colorings made them 
acceptable to the best-dressed men of 
the early Victorian era, and, until the 
rise of fancy worsteds a generation 
or so later, a fancy suit was ipso 
facto a woolen suit, and manufac- 
turers of high-priced tweeds had 
neither the necessity nor the oppor- 
tunity to hedge their risks by offering 
tweeds and fancy worsteds side by 
side. 


Mills Produce New Fabrics 
The occasion of the 1830's is not 
the only one on which British woolen 


became towns- 


mills have had cause to borrow from 
the makers of primitive homespuns. 
In the 1880’s the fact reached the 
public consciousness that meritorious 
homespuns of which little or nothing 
was known had long been produced 
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Better get where the mills 


-Jnstead of where | 
they used to be : 
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HE ratio of 193 to 77 isagainst district. Fifteen railroad lines radiate 
the present location of the cotton from Atlanta direct to your Southern 

mill machinery and supplies industry. _ prospects. 

1926 Government figures show 193 

million active spindle hours per day 

in the South, only 77 million in the 


East. 


In the Atlanta Industrial Area you 
will have the benefit of important 
production economies: labor, raw 
materials, taxes, power, building costs 
Here is your market. It is getting and many more. 


out of your reach. Slowly but surely From tne Atlanta Industrial Area 


it will be lost to you unless you move you can serve your trade properly— 
South. and profit more. 
f 


And Atlanta is the logical location. The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is 
It is the heart of the Southern textile ready to prove it to you. 





Write Invi ISTRIAL BureE AU oend for this booklet 


The actual experiences of nation- 
ally-known concerns in Atlanta, 
and a thoughtful review cf this 
city’s many vital advantages as 


an industrial location. Sent free 
L . We 
4 


1932 Chamber of Commerce 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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in fancy styles in the western isles 
ot Scotland and in northwest Ireland. 

Owners of sporting estates in the 
highlands of Scotland obtained suit- 
lengths of Harris and Lewis tweeds 
irom their tenants. They noised the 
merits of the cloths abroad, set a 
fashion for them, and in some in- 
stances assisted to enlarge the supply 
by organizing “cottagers’ labor.” In 
so doing they contributed importantly 
to the development of business in 
holiday tweeds, because it was for 
sporting wear that these somewhat 
clumsily built fabrics were naturally 
best suited. 

The ancient Highland custom of 
wearing intricately colored tartans 
survived even the attempt of the Brit- 
ish government to suppress it after 
the rising of 1745. But long before 
then in the western isles the clansmen 
had evolved a costume more suitable 
for hunting than the brightly colored 
tartans, and still more suitable than 
the shepherd’s check already men- 
tioned. Proof of antiquity is found 
in a tract of 1597: “They (the 
islanders) delight in marled cloths, 
especially those that have long stripes 
of sundry colors; they love chiefly 
purple and blue. Their predecessors 
used short mantles or plaids of divers 
colors, sundry ways divided; and 
among them the same custom is ob- 
served to this day; but for the most 
part now they are brown, near to the 
color of the hadder (heather), to the 
effect that when they lie among the 
hadder, the bright colors of their 
plaids shall not betray them.” 

Even 150 years ago it could have 
been written by Dr. Johnson, that “To 
the southern inhabitants of Scotland, 
the state of the mountains and the 
islands is equally unknown with that 
of Borneo or Sumatra; of both they 
have only heard a little and guess the 
rest.” The Isles are still remote and 
itis not a surprising matter that their 
ontribution to the development of the 
modern fancy woolen trade came late. 
Yet it is not too much to say that the 
discovery of the existence of those 
tweeds shows its influence daily on 
every golf course. 


Homespun .Imitated 


Harris homespuns were, of course, 
imitated on mill machinery, even 
down to the pungent aroma, which, in 
the genuine article, was the product 
partly of the crotal lichen used in dye- 
ing and partly of the peat smoke from 
the fires at which the wool was dried. 
‘he imitation was mutual, for to en- 
courage trade the islanders adopted 
mill colorings and mill designs, and 
to cheapen production they resorted 
more or less to machine-carding and 
the use of mill-spun warp. The 
changes have been of doubtful benefit 
to the peasant industry whether in the 
Highlands or in Ireland, but the tra- 
ditional patterns of the cottage 
workers have left their mark upon the 
trade, 

‘n return, mill competition has left 
upon the homespun industry one mark 
Wich is probably indelible. There 
‘re thousands of instances in the 
modern world in which machine-made 
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goods bear the names of the hand- 
made products which they have super- 
seded. Is there a single other case on 
record in which hand-made goods, 
produced for centuries before the ad- 
vent of machinery, have assumed the 
name of their machine-made rivals? 
There were no “tweeds” before 
1855 or thereabouts. Homespuns were 
not “tweeds” in the Hebrides until 
approximately 40 years ago; they 
were “kelt” (women’s work) to the 


croiters, and this name they shared 
with knitted goods. Yet “tweed” is 
their universal, indeed indispensable, 
name today, just as it is of the Done- 
gal and other Irish cloths and of the 
fabrics produced at fancy prices by 
artistic amateurs for customers who 
are too fastidious for mere mill 
products. So has a name, initially 
coined to describe a mill-made article, 
firmly attached itself to fancy woolens 
of all origins. 


The Noble-Comb Dabbing Motion 





High Repair Costs—Attempts to Increase Brush Speed—New 
Invention Combining Brush and Air Blast 


By Brompton 


- costs the Woolcombers, Ltd., of 
Bradford, Eng., no less’ than 
$145,000 per year in dabbing-brush 
repairs. It is also estimated that other 
combers in this district pay another 
$240,000 per year for brush repairs. 
At least 95% of these repairs are in 
connection with the brushes on the 
Noble comb. Although this comb is 
expensive also in leathers for running 


DEPTH OF 
pn atene 


Batly Invention 


between the drawing-off rollers, it 
retains its popularity in a remarkable 
way. This speaks well of its efficiency 
as a comb both in quality and quantity 
of output; the former, quality, necessi- 
tating constant renewing of parts; and 
the latter, quantity, making this re- 


newal possible from the economic 
standpoint. 
Speed Desired 
All combing machines are fitted 


with some kind of dabbing motion to 
insure the full use of the pins em- 
ployed in combing. In no machine is 
the dabbing so important as in the 
Noble comb. The system of combing 
demands very quick and efficient dab- 
bing where the circles meet, and the 
operation may be said to be a vital 
one. At the present time, any motion 
which does not allow a speed of at 
least 800 dabs per minute may be 
considered slow and a cause of low 
production. The trade is desirous of 
obtaining a motion where 1,200 to 
1,600 will be a safe speed for brush 
dabbing, or, in lieu of this, some form 
of dabber in which brushes and their 
expensive upkeep will be eliminated. 

In the early days of Noble comb- 





ing, several crude devices were tried 
with varying success. In 1866, 
Brook’s circular brush was invented. 
This was mounted horizontally across 
both circles where they met, its bristles 
pushing down the fibers as the brush 
revolved. ‘To keep the wool down in 
the pins beyond the brush (until 
fringe combing had been completed), 
holding-down knives were employed. 
It seems rather strange that, after 60 
years’ experience, we are likely to be 
led back to some modification of the 
dabbing motion involving the use of 
holding-down knives. At the present 
time a combination dabber is_ being 
tried—a dabbing brush of narrow 
width, allowing a high-speed develop- 
ment without excessive vibration, fol- 
lowed by holding-down knives in a 
similar capacity to those of Brook’s 
patent. 


Why Speed Is Needed 


The need for quick dabbing is in 
order to allow combers to produce a 
maximum amount of top, based upon 
their ability to run comb circles at a 
speed of 700 lineal inches per minute, 
maintaining a speed of one dab for 
every ™% in. of circle movement. 
Dabbing can only be effective at one 
point; viz., exactly where the circles 
converge. Slow dabbing means press- 
ing wool into the circles at points 
other than this, and wool taking up 
positions between the circles and not 
in the pins escapes combing action. 





Fig. 3. 


Design of Pneumatic Brush 


The brush dabbing-motion with the 
belt drive from the top shaft as we 
know it today was first introduced to 
the trade by the late T. Speight in 
1877; but its success was not assured 
until Lister and Batty invented the 
short, light slide, driven by tappet or 
cam, with the working parts contained 
in an oil-tight case. This allowed a 
high speed without excessive vibration. 
The modern form of this mechanism 
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is shown in Fig. 1, marked to be seli- 
explanatory. 

Another popular type of dabbing 
mechanism is shown in Fig. 2. Thi 
is known as the balanced dabber. In 





The Balanced Dabber 


Fig. 2. 


this mechanism the weight of the 
brush and slide is counterbalanced by 
a slide working diametrically opposite 
to the brush. 
tained by two eccentrics or cams on 
the same shaft, making the brush and 
balance rise and fall alternately, re- 
ducing vibration, and allowing a speed 
of 1,200 to 1,500 rev. per minute. The 
weight of a brush and slide is about 
11 lbs., no mean weight to move at 
such a speed without vibration, in an 
unbalanced state. An economy of 
with a more uniform move- 
ment, is possible with this improved 
arrangement. 


These drives are ob- 


power, 


A Pneumatic Brush 


However, in all dabbing motions 
where the brush remains as the sole 
means of dabbing, the wear and tear 
is great, and the upkeep is very ex- 
pensive. It is now sought in England 
to dab wool by a combination brush 


and blast dabber. This has been re- 


cently patented by a Mr. Henry, a 
Bradford brush maker, who claims 
that two-thirds the former cost ot 


brushes will be saved by its use. 

The wear to brushes takes place at 
the common tangent of the 
that is, where they meet. The circles 
part of the brush and wear 
(sometimes break off) the 
bristles at this point. Some brushes 
only last a few hours and then repairs 
probably costing from one-half to one 
dollar are necessary. 


circles; 


enclose 
away 


Now it is pro- 
posed by Mr. Henry to substitute for 
the bristles at this point an air blast, 
the brush being reconstructed as 
shown in Fig. 3. The air blast may 
be developed from one main com- 
pressor for all the combs, or each ma- 
chine may be fitted with its own com- 
pressor, this to start and stop with the 
machine itself. 


The pneumatic dabbing brush is 


similar in shape and size to the exist- 
ing brush, and existing brushes can be 
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tes to include the principles otf 

the new device The pneumatic dab- 
no bristles to cover the 

ent point; but a slot which 

it tube to pass through it 


bred 


China. 


m1 OF ic] are 
Russia, India, and 
ese t at the present time $4 per 


carce due to 


pecome 


Chemical Changes in Wool 
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internal first and last- 
The animals from 
obtained can- 
acclimatized everywhere, or no 
d t tl would soon be 


trouble in the 
named countries. 
which the bristles are 
not be 
loubt 1e cc urcity 
remedied. 

Several attempts have been made to 
bristles, 
Many in- 


such as wire brushes, 


- 1 
tor these 


find a 


but as vet without 


success. 


genious devices, 


dabbing knives, etc., have also been 
tried, but have been found unsuitable 
irom some cause or other, the main 
one being the vibration of the comb. 





Conclusions Drawn from Investigation of Effect of Sulphur 
Dioxide on Wool During Bleaching 


By John L. Raynes 


ROM a very comprehensive sur- 
F vey of the literature dealing with 
the bleaching of wool by sulphur diox- 
ide and sulphurous acid, it is clear 
that very little is about the 
chemical changes which occur in these 
operations. Some writers suggest that 
the coloring matter of the 
wool, which is insoluble in water, is 
converted into a substance, 
which is removed when the material 
is subsequently washed; according to 


others, 


known 


natural 


soluble 


is due to re- 
involving simultaneous 
the sulphurous acid; 
while yet others suggest that the sul- 
phurous acid combines with the col 
oring matter to form a colorless pro 
duct. 


this conversion 
duction, the 


oxidation of 


From a theoretical point of view, 
no other suggestions of importance 


have been made, and any further ref- 
erence to the original papers or text- 
books would be little 
value. The matters there dealt with 
the non-permanency of the 
sulphur bleach, the relative merits of 
the dry (gas and wet 
(liquid bleaching) process, the effect 
of the treatment on the properties of 
the wool, and other questions of prac- 
tical importance, which throw no 
light on the chemistry of the process. 


Dry Wool Colored 

[he first experiments which were 
made had for their object to ascertain 
whether any component of wool does 
or does not combine with sulphur di- 
oxide. For this purpose unbleached 
wool, dried at 100° C., was treated 
with dry sulphur dioxide in the ab- 
sence of air. Instead of 
the wool turned 
lemon-yellow which 
even aiter prolonged action. 


therefore of 


concern 


bleaching ) 


being 
a distinct 
persisted 

A sim 
ilar development of color also occurred 
when the 


bleached, 


color, 


wool treated with 
a sufficiently concentrated solution of 
sulphurous acid. As it is difficult to 
conceive that such an intense colora- 
could be produced by simple ab- 


was 


sorption, it must be concluded that 
chemical combination occurs between 
the sulphur dioxide and some com- 
ponent of the wool. 

The vellow compound so formed, 
however, is most unstable, since, when 
the colored wool is placed unde 
highly reduced pressure it regains its 
origi unbleached) appearance 





same when 


The result occurs pure 
nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, or car- 
bon dioxide is passed over the yel- 
low material, and also when the lat- 
ter is treated with a sufficient quantity 
of air-free water. It appears there- 
fore that the yellow compound disso- 
ciates or decomposes even at ordin- 
ary temperatures. 

It may also be inferred that the 
yellow compound is not formed from 


that coloring matter which is ren- 


dered colorless in sulphur bleaching; 
because, whereas both wet and dry 
wool give the yellow product, only the 
former is bleached when the sulphur 
dioxide is subsequently removed under 


reduced pressure. In other words, 
the disappearance of the yellow color 
is not necessarily accompanied by the 
bleaching of the wool. Whether the 
latter is bleached or not depends on 
some other change which has taken 
place previously, during the actual 
development of the yellow color. In 
order to try and obtain further evi- 
dence of chemical combination, very 
careful experiments were made on 
the absorption of sulphur dioxide by 
wool both in the “dry” condition and 
in the presence of known quantities 
of water. 


Water Has No Effect 

From the results of four concord- 
ant experiments it was found that one 
gram of “dry” wool at 17° and 760 
mm. pressure absorbs 55 cc. of sul- 
phur dioxide. The presence of a 
small quantity of added water did not 
make any appreciable difference in 
this result, but when the wool car- 
ried 75-100% of its own weight of 
added water, the volume of gas ab- 
sorbed, calculated for one gram of 
“dry” wool, increased to 90 to 102 
ec. From the average value thus 
obtained in all the experiments it 
was found that the increased absorp- 
tion which occurs in the case of the 
wet wool corresponds very closely with 
that which should be observed if the 
additional volume of gas is merely dis- 
solved in the water present. Thus 
one gram of “dry” wool, plus 0.75 gm. 
of water, absorbs 89 cc. of sulphur 





VARIABLE SPEED ON 


WORSTED TWISTERS 





4 New England French-worsted mill which is called upon to deliver 
various sizes of yarn with different twists recently found it necessary to 
have some arrangement for changing the speeds of the twisters according 


to the specialties to be made. 


The problem was satisfactorily solved by 


the Boston Gear Works in the manner illustrated by the above photograph. 
Five double-head Societe-Alsacienne twisters were each equipped with 


two variable-speed transmissions. 


These transmissions, supplied by 


the 


Lewellen Mfg. Co. and known as “No. 11, Class E, complete ball bearing,” 


were mounted in vertical position, bolted back and front. 


The 


sizes of 


pulley on the motor and on the frame were changed to obtain the speed 


required. 


These changes required the service of a mechanic for a period 
of from five to nine hours per machine. 


Each transmission is driven 


from a 5 hp. motor through a Boston-Renold silent and roller chain drive. 
The equipment replaces belt drives equipped with idlers and tighteners, 


and driven from two 5 hp. motors. 
in friction load approximates 40%. 


It is claimed that the saving gained 


By means of the Lewellen transmission, it is now possible to vary the 


speed any amount between 750 and 8,000 r.p.m. in a half minute. 


service of 
production is practically none. 


The 


a mechanic is no longer needed for this work, and the loss in 
It is now possible, according to the master 


mechanic of the mill, to meet easily the demands of customers for widely 


Varying yarns. 
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dioxide. 
sa 
17 
gas. 
the 


But 0.75 gm. of water a 
and 760 will dissolve 35 cc. of 

Subtracting this volume fr 
total, the absorption due to 
wool is 54 cc., a volume almost i 
tical with that obtained with ‘“d 
wool and with wool containing 
more than about 2% of additic 
moisture. 

As it is highly probable that 
weight of the,sulphur dioxide wl] 
acts chemically on the colored com; 
ents of wool is very small compa 
with that of the wool, it was not \ 
likely that any conclusions could 
drawn from the final results of 
absorption values, since even the “ 
wool would contain water sufficie: 
catalyze chemical action. For 5 
reason the rate of absorption was 
studied, and, at the commencement 
each experiment, readings were taken 
at intervals of fifteen seconds, the ab- 
sorption values being then plotted in 
the form of curves. It was hoped 
that in this way some evidence of 
chemical combination might be forth- 
coming, but this was not the case 
The regular parabolic curves which 
were obtained showed no initial ir- 
regularities such as might be taken to 
indicate a rapid chemical combina- 
tion. 


Shows Chemical Combination 


In spite of the negative, quantitative 
results described above, qualitative ex- 
periments showed distinctly that the 
bleaching of wool with sulphurous acid 
involves the chemical combination of 
the acid with some component of the 
material. When moist wool, bleached 
with sulphur dioxide, is subsequently 
washed well with several portions of 
distilled water and then left in a 
vacuum over caustic potash during a 
period of about two weeks, it under- 
goes no visible change; but when it is 
then treated with dilute sulphuric acid 
it is partially debleached, and a dis- 
tinct smell of sulphur dioxide can be 
detected. It may be concluded there- 
fore that one factor in the bleaching 
of wool with sulphur dioxide is a 
combination of a colored component 
of the material with the gas, or more 
probably with sulphurous acid. It 
the latter merely combined with some 
colorless amino-acid or other basic 
substance to form a sulphite, the de- 
composition of such a salt would not 
be accompanied by a debleaching et- 
fect. It seems probable therefore that 
the colored substance which combines 
with the sulphurous acid is quinon- 
oidal in constitution, or is at any 
rate a carbonyl compound. The ad- 
ditive product, morever, contrary to 
what seems to be assumed by some 
writers, is obviously only sparingly 
soluble in cold water. 

Attempts were next made to find 
out whether, in addition to the fixa- 
tion of sulphurous acid, there was 
any reduction of a colored substance 
to a leuco compound. If such a change 
occurred, sulphuric acid must also be 
produced (H,SO3;+H,O = H,SO,> 
2H) and its presence, after bleach- 
ing, if established, would lend strong 


(Continued on page 143) 
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Labor Cost in South on Coarse 
Yarns 
Technical Editor: 

We would like to know what is con- 
sidered a fair labor cost in the South 
for mills manufacturing coarse yarns 
from 2s to 8s, about 50% of the pro- 
duction being 8s, 40% being 5s and 6s, 
and 10% being 2s. We would also 
thank you to advise us the difference 
in winding one and two-end yarn on 
Universal winders; what per cent in- 
crease should be gained in winding 
two-end over one-end? (6110) 


The following tabulation will indi- 
cate an approximate southern labor 


cost on the yarns referred to: 
2s 5s 63 83 
Card room labor per 


Ib ie $.0070 $.0095 $.0095 $.0150 
Spinning room labor per 

_ er - 0025 .0056 .0065 .0085 
*Winding labor per lb. .0044 .0059 .0061 .0068 
Packing labor per ib... .0020 .0020 .0020 .0020 








Total cost per Ib..$.0159 $.0230 $.0241 $.0323 





*Cones or tubes. 

As regards the relative production 
on single-end and two-end winding, 
the production on two-end would be 
nearly double the production on single- 
end except for the extra doffing in- 
volved and possibly a slightly lower 
speed in the two-end winding. Taking 
these into account, a fair guess would 
be that on two-end the production 
would be 60% to 80% greater per 


spindle than on single-end. 
x * * 


Treating Embossed Effect to 
Resist Steaming 
Technical Editor: 

We are submitting a sample of 
fabric which is embossed by the brass 
plate method, not by rollers. We 
would like to know of some size or 
other treatment which we can use on 
this fabric to make the effect perma- 
nent to steaming. (6106) 

There is no simple solution or treat- 
ment that we know of which you can 
use to make the embossed effect per- 
manent to heat and moisture. You will 
probably have to coat the fabric back 
and front with a waterproof finishing 
material which will not spoil the 
handle of the fabric. Experimental 
work will be necessary to determine 
suitable materials and processes to use, 
and we would suggest that the problem 
be placed before makers of finishing 


g 
materials or one of the consulting 
laboratories. 


« * * 


Finishing Linen Toweling 
Technical Editor: 

Can you tell us how linen toweling 
like sample is finished? It is our own 
goods but is finished in an outside 
bleachery. My bleacher says he does 
not know how it is done. I am refer- 
Ting to the backfilling. How is it done 
and what is used to get the results ? 

(6104) 

For the backfilling of the linen 
toweling it would seem to us as though 
a mixture has been used containing 
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about 50 lbs. of pearl corn starch, 20 allowed to cool, then slightly condi- 
Ibs. of tapioca flour, 25 to 30 lbs. of tioned, and finished on a calender with 
talc, and 20 lbs. of white tallow soft- the heated metal rolls striking the un- 
ener to 100 gals. of starch. This fill- filled side of the goods to bring up 
ing should be applied on an ordinary the luster as much as possible. This 
backfilling mangle or Tommy Dodd, backfilled sample has been subjected to 
after which the goods should be dried, good pressure on a calender. 


Causes of Broken Rayon Filling 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a small sample of cloth from our regular goods which 
has been giving me plenty of trouble. You will notice that it is a 4 x 1 
satin weave, excepting where the dots are. It is made on 17 harnesses and 
woven face down on narrow 25 harness, 4 x 4 box motion, center stop 
motion looms. All my trouble is in the artificial silk. I have some trouble 
with it kinking but my great trouble is broken picks. 

The broken picks are always on the side where the eye of the shuttle goes 
all the way in the box. It breaks in such a way that the broken pick starts 
14-in. from the selvage and catches on just before reaching the stop motion; 
therefore the loom keeps on running. The broken picks do not show very 
plainly until finished, making it very hard for the weavers to see them. | 
have tried grinding out the grooves in the binder and shuttle, making them 
wider and deeper. I have tried bending the binder different ways. I have 
timed the loom and tried the sweep all ways. My shuttles are lined with 
fur and hair brushes. In fact, I have tried everything with the loom and 
shuttles that I can think of, but all are in vain. I keep the artificial silk 
very moist. 

The filling pattern is I pick 150 denier artificial silk; 1 pick 1/20 cotton; 
I pick 150 denier artificial silk; and 1 pick 1/26 worsted. 

I have tried so many different ways that | begin to think that these looms 
are not made to run 150 denier artificial silk. I would appreciate your opinion 
on it. I will be pleased to get suggestions from you and will try them all, 
as you may have had this same trouble to overcome before. (6112) 


The inquirer seems to have left little 
undone in trying to solve the problem 
of broken picks when using rayon fill- 


trailing broken end of filling must be 
very long to cause broken picks on a 
pick-and-pick loom. We are of the 


ing on a pick-and-pick loom. This is opinion that the cloth is narrow and 
a problem that faces all box-loom that the timing of the dobby or head 
fixers when using artificial silks, motion is for early closing and open- 


natural silk, or linen. These are what ing. 
are termed “wild fillings,” and are 
liable to act in many unaccountable 
when the shuttle is suddenly 
arrested at the end of each shuttle box. 

These fillings are all right when the 
shuttle is in motion. They are strong 


The sley of the swatch submitted 
is fairly dense, and with a two-ply 
warp and the pattern woven face side 
ways 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 


and will stand the pulling strains : 

Sts Bek deal I th huttl Gentlemen.—-Thank you for your 
seseal st as as the s : J yo 
ere Fk See ae ee ? . letter of December 3d_ regarding 
begins to start again from a dead stop, dln sent 
a certain length of filling (depending to you. 
on the distance from the selvage to the _I believe you have put your 

1 of tl ctl Dida Meenas ateile finger on the difficulty in the hand- 
a os ae eee ee see written postscript to your letter. 
and out of control, particularly the We unfortunately did not have 


large enough samples to send you, 
as we had previously ravelled and 
analyzed most of them. 

Thank you very much for your 
attention to this matter. 


length stretching from the shuttle eve 
at the end of the shuttle box and the 
selvage. The narrower the cloth and 
the wider the loom, the greater the 
problem becomes. 

There are many things that will 
cause the filling to break with a trail- 
ing end. In this particular case the 


Yours very truly, 


HOUSTON HOSIERY MILLS 
By L. A. Parsons 
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In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case of 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 
will not be disclosed. , ; ss ; 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 
any expense is incurred. : ; ; 7 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. ; 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORED, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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down, makes a very good bed of yarn 
for the center stop fork to function 
with little danger of making center 
filling kinks. But it is just possible 
that the density of the yarn bed is re- 
sponsible for the improper functioning 
ot the center stop motion. 


Pressure on Fork 

by measuring trom the broken pick 
of filling to the position of the shuttle 
eye, when the shuttle is in the box 
opposite to the one in which the filling 
break is said to occur, it should be pos- 
sible to determine just how long a tail 
the broken filling carried when the 
center fork came down on the tail. It 
does not seem possible that a center 
fork, if properly set, could fail to 
function by one end of the tail of 
broken filling, and this being the loose 
end with practically no tension, ar- 
resting the progress of the fork in its 
downward movement. 

In connection with the above re- 
marks, we are under the impression 
that the fork is working with too lit- 
tle pressure. Fixers often lessen the 
pressure in order to avoid center kinks, 
and if the bed of yarn, through which 
the fork tines must pass, is somewhat 
dense, the fork will be tardy in reach- 
ing the lowest position in which the 
knock-off will function, and instead ot 
the loom stopping it will continue to 
run with the broken pick in the cloth. 

The very longest tail the broken fill 
ing can carry is that distance from the 
selvage edge to the shuttle eye. As- 
suming this distance to be half the 
width of the cloth, by the time the 
shuttle reached the opposite shuttle 
box there should be very little of the 
length of the broken filling near the 
center fork, and this would be the 
loose end with no tension. Even if 
the shed closed immediately after the 
end of the shuttle carrying the shuttle 
eye had left the shed, the center fork 
should commence to descend before 
the shuttle had entirely left the shed, 
and should come down on a perfectly 
loose end of filling. If the center 
stop motion was set to function cor- 
rectly, the loom should stop with the 
shuttle in the box in the direction it 
was moving. This is where the center 
stop motion differs from the side stop 
motion. ‘The purpose of the center 
stop motion is to stop the loom when 
the filling becomes exhausted or 
broken on the quarter, half, or three- 
quarter pick. If the loom does not 
stop when the filling has become ex- 
hausted on the quarter or half pick, 
or when there is even more than three- 
quarters of a broken pick in the shed, 
the stop motion is not functioning 
correctly. 


Weave Pattern Face Up 
We are of the opinion that the 
center fork is working under too little 
pressure. Owing to the pattern weav- 
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FROM ALL KINDS OF BUSINESSES Come 


reports of the use of long distance calls 
to get more accomplished, at less cost. 
Sometimes a task can be done in days by 
telephone that otherwise would take months. 
Business can be secured that otherwise would 
be lost. Salesmen and executives can conserve 
their productive time and so increase the good 
results of their work. 

Long Distance is as important to inter- 


community and inter-sectional business as the 





BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


oads of coal— 


1n 
hot weather 


IT WAS SWELTERING May weather in 
Omaha—a bad time, you might think, to 
sell coal. Yet a coal company manager 
and his assistant compiled a list of 200 
dealers in Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri 
who were good winter customers. Two 
men in three days made the calls, the 
charges approximating $200. They sold 
140 carloads, $21,000 worth. Ordinarily 
it took three salesmen two months to 
Never before 
in hot weather had sales run so high. 


cover this same territory. 


local telephone is to local affairs. How can any 
business concern reach its greatest development 
without a regular use of long distance calls? 
Anywhere is as close as your telephone. Is 
there some distant call that should be made 
now? You'll be surprised how little it will 
OMe . 1 sw wt st lt el «+ Bi, ean? 


June 4, 1927 
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ng face down, four-fifths of the warp 
arn is on the bottom shed on every 
pick, and this being a fairly heavy 
wo-ply yarn with the sley about 64 
ends to the inch, the center fork does 
not penetrate the dense bed of yarn 
juickly enough to permit the knock-off 

become operative. It would be well 
to weave this cloth with the pattern 
iace up. Set the pick motion so that 
the shuttle would still be traveling 
towards the end of the shuttle box 
when the center fork comes in con- 
tact with the filling, which will still 
be under tension. This should pre- 
vent center kinks. As there would 
only be one-fifth of the warp, instead 
of four-fifths, opposing the downward 
movement of the fork, the fork would 
easily pass through the lighter bed of 
warp yarn, and, reaching the bottom 
of the slot much quicker, it would in- 
sure the stopping of the loom, no 
matter what the length of the trailing 
broken end of filling. If a filling 
kink should occur once in a while, it 
would not show on the face of the 
cloth. It would be on the back of the 
cloth and would hardly be noticeable 
with this type of weave. 

So far we have dealt only with the 
problem of the loom continuing to 
run when the filling has broken and 
the shuttle is carrying a long broken 
length of filling and is hard to control, 
but it rarely breaks under tension, 
providing bobbins of correct shape 
are used. It is a filling that is very 
tender to shock and contact with iron 
and wood. 

Causes of Breaks 

Filling breaking in the manner 
described by the inquirer can be 
caused by contact between the reed 
and the temple when the pick is being 
inserted. This kind of break will 
leave the longest trailing end of fill- 
ing. It is caused by permitting the 
reed to touch the temple as the lay of 
the loom forward. Such a 
break of filling can also be caused by 
he bottom of the temple touching the 
race place of the loom. If the picker 
spindle is set too far in at the butt, 
part of the spindle nearest the end 
the shuttle box, this will cause that 
irt of the shuttle at the opposite end 
to the shuttle eye to be forced to the 

nt or binder side of the shuttle box, 

en the shuttle is being forced from 
box. As the shuttle is coming 
of the box, the filling becomes 

e and out of control, and if the side 

the shuttle is snapped against the 

er side of the box it is likely to 
ke the filling between the wood of 
shuttle and the iron side of the 
thpiece at the entrance of the 
shuttle box. Every time this happens 
he filling will surely be cut, not from 
train but from violent contact. 
e butt end of the spindles on all 
ooms should always be set at least 
ong 1/16 in. further from the 
slot than the tail end of the 
spindle, 


comes 


en the spindle is positioned in 
manner described the 
when delivering the shuttle, 


abe ve, 
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exerts a frontal pressure to that part 
of the shuttle nearest the end of the 
shuttle As the picker moves 
from the end of the box this pressure 
is increased and the opposite end of 
the shuttle is forced away from the 
binder and mouthpiece and towards 
the reed. This is as it should be, for 
the shuttle should always be 
towards the reed and not towards the 
mouthpiece. It is not the binders that 
cut the filling; it is the contact 
tween the shuttle and the mouthpiece 
at the entrance of the shuttle box. 
Unlike a single-box loom, where the 
shuttle is controlled by the picker fas- 
tened to the picker stick, the picker on 
the drop-box loom is controlled by 


box. 


fc yrced 


be- 


the spindle and will adjust itself to any 
position in which the 
The throw ot the 

fairly 


spindle is set. 
shuttle can be 


well governed | 


y the position 
of the picker spindle. 

There is one more piece ol advice 
is to change 


different 


we will offer, and that 


the boxing of the filling in 


ways. What will run well on one loom 
may not be suitable for another loom 
It is worth a trial, but at the best it 


is onlv a makeshift and would not be 
a solution of the problem 

Correctly shaped ravon filling bob 
bins. and adjustments as suggested, 
likely to solve the 


would be more 


problem. 


Replacing Obsolete Equipment 


The useful life of a loom depends 
upon many factors, it is pointed out 
by CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Among these are type of loom, class 
of goods woven, speed, and upkeep. 
Modern labor conditions compel sim- 
plicity, standardization, and greater 
sturdiness in Buyers demand 
better quality of weaving. 


low MNS, 


NY views which we may advance 

as to the wisdom or necessity of 
replacing old looms with new ones 
will probably appear as prejudiced. 
Any figures which we might submit 
as to the economic life of looms might 
appear as From the ma- 
chinery builder’s perspective the ques- 


biased. 
tion is a double one. 

On the one hand it is the claim of 
well-established manufacturing con- 
cerns that their products will stand up 


through the years and will still be 
standing up when the products of 
other concerns have perforce been 


They build their machinery 
with a long life in mind, as well as a 
On the other hand, 


scrapped. 


first impression. 


the successful manufacturer is con- 
stantly improving his product. He 
may not bring out yearly models, as 


is the custom in the automobile indus 
v, but he h 
stantly focused on his experimental 


trv, as at least one eve con- 
department, and the changes in design 
and 

offing 
All of these changes are 
calculated to 


construction which are in the 


one, two, or five vears ahead 


soundly con 
make per- 


ceived and 


better 


and 
quality of 


formance more economical 
quality. Higher 
woven goods, more looms per weaver, 


as to 


less expense of upkeep, wider latitude 
1 hat 
single machine 


in goods can be woven on 


these are the beacons 
for the loom builder. 

The diminishing 
school and 
simplicity, standardization, and greater 
sturdiness. The 
competition in the weaving industry 
demands greater speed and reduction 
of overhead in department. 
The requirements of cutters, jobbers, 
and retail purchasers demand quality 
as never before. 


number of old 


fixers weavers compels 


intensiveness of 


every 


We are often asked, “What is the 
life of lhe f i 
could be given, would depend upon 
many factors, among which 
received, tvpe of loom, type of goods 
woven, hours run per week, speed of 
loom, ete. 

In our own plant we operate on the 


a loom?” answer, if it 


are care 


theory that any machine for which 
there is a better substitute on the 
market should not be given floor 
space. 

* * * 


Slazy Full-Fashioned Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

l am enclosing a finished sample ot 
39-gauge ladies’ full-tashioned hose 
which has a slazy finish. If you will 
take notice of the width of the stock- 
ing you will see it is very narrow. 
[ am also enclosing the same goods in 
the raw; the gray in particular is the 
same lot as the finished goods. We 


use softened water for the knitters’ 
troughs. There are exactly 48 courses 
per inch in the raw in these goods. 
My trough and felts in which the silk 
runs make the work damp. My ma- 
chines are in good adjustment. My 
lather for the winding is 3!4 oz. soap 


to I 
think perhaps the 
The length of the 
29 in.; finished 28% in This is a 5 
thread stocking. 


, oz. of neatsfoot oil per 8 gal. I 
silk is too hard 


legs in the raw 1s 


(60932 ) 


It has been very common tor manu 
silk to have this 


be the silk. 


facturers using gum 


trouble. The cause may 


successful” is an old 

story in regard to Clearing 
House results. In this case the assist- 
ant treasurer of a large worsted plant 
in New England uses this phrase in 
telling of the results of the following 
small ad: 


““\AJE were 





Assistant Superintendent in a Worsted 
Combing and Spinning plant Must be 
thoroughly experienced. Prefer a tech 
nical college graduate Address Adv 


—Textile World 





With nineteen replies to choose from, 
little wonder this advertiser was 
pleased. Many a mill executive has 
found this speedy, low-cost service 
indispensable in securing men of 
caliber. 

See pages 150 to 153, this issue. 
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In cases where the 


fectly clear in the gray and comes up 


throwsters, where the soal 


have been overdone. Or the dvers 
may overboil and cause the same in- 
jury; when this is the case and the 


fabric is weakened, these slazy places 
can be caused by the dver over-crowd- 
ing his bags in the dye tub and over 


loading the extractors. 


rhe regular slazy lines as seen in 
the grav and finished samples are due 
to the silk not being damp on the cone 


or bobbin before going through the 


trough or over felts, in which case 
the silk will long enough 
before being put through the 

the i] 
will not 


not be wet 
knitting 
not be 


process. As thread will 


wet through, it “stay put;” it 


will disarrange itself in the needles 
and sinkers and not come through 
clear, which is-called slaziness. 


There is another trouble which will 
result in much the appearance, 
called slurgalling, due to 
some unevenness in the machine and 
the made. with 
other CY, 
pressed another way, one course is 
and the next tight, the next 
loose, the next tight, and so on: pro- 


same 
which is 
; : Bos Beers - 
Causes labdric to DE 


- . . l,+ - 
every course tight. ex- 


low se 


ducing exactly the same effect as slazi- 


ness except that ,slurgalling usually 
covers the whole width while slazi- 
ness shows up in spots. 


If you carefully examine the sam 
ples, both finished and in the gray, 
will see what is We 
suggest that the slurcock be examined 
to see that it is square, and that there 
is not too much play between the nose 
of slurcock and 
all the forward. 


you 


meant. would 


jacks when they are 


Way 


Che trouble with the rowness of 


fi1 st, the 


nar 


the finished hose is, yarn in 


1 


the welt is too heavy for the silk leg, 
' 


causing the welt to ‘stand out” while 


the silk shrinks. Second, there should 
not be any narrowings after the welt 
as they make this part still narrower 
and the silk is very uneven at this 
point This effect is caused at times 
by the boarder pulling the hose on the 
board when it is too drv (he ould 
prinkle it in this case). If the stock 
ing is taken out of the dryer before 


it is properly dry and pulled off the 


board, it will “stretch” like this 
sample. Third, the ankle is far too 
long between the last leg narrowing 
and the topping line, which should not 
be more than 7 in.; this sample is 83% 


inches, causing the ankle to look “long 
ind skinny.” 
One thing 


ness. Ii the 


more regarding slazi- 


silk 1s wound damp on 


bobbins and is not properly kept damp, 


the outside will dry out. The wet 
part, which is being constantly un- 
covered during unwinding will knit 


clear, 
the 


s 
SiaZiness. 


but each length of drv yarn on 
outside of ] 
If damp cones are used the 


the bobbin wi 


same thing occurs if the yarn at the 
top and bottom of the ne is allowed 
to dry out 
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Livery mohair manu- 
facturer realizes the 
importance of being 
able to say a piece of 
£o00ds 1s “mothproofe 

. but it means still 
more to be able to say 
it is “‘mothproofed” 

with 


LARVEX 


For everyone knows Larvex. It is 
nationally advertised. It is sure protec- 
tion—tried and proven in thousands upon 
thousands of homes. It is unquestion- 
ably the best known preventative of 
moth damage. 





Moreover Larvex is the simplest, 
easiest mothproofing agent to use. Just 
put it in the last rinse water after dyeing. 
Immerse the fabric in it for twenty min- 
utes. Then it is mothproofed! 


You don’t need special handling. No 
extra operations. Use your regular dye 
kettles. 

You will find Larvex saves money and 
does the job better and easier. 


Let us show you how Larvex can bring 
positive mothproofing at a lower figure 
than you ever thought possible. Return 
the coupon today for the whole story. 


COUPON 





NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Please send us full information on Larvex. 
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Your Goods Made 


“Ready for the Needle” 


We offer a final finishing service at the textile 
crossroads—a final link between your mill and 
the market. Briefly, the Tex-in-Takt process 
finishes and conditions woolen, worsted and 
knitted fabrics. The work is done on a David 
Gessner Decating and Conditioning Machine. 
Goods are made “ready for the needle” without 
excessive cost and loss from shrinkage. 


The quality of the work is consistently good. 
Cockling and washing streaks are eradicated and 
prevented. All kinds of merchandise, where lustre 
is desired, can be made spot-proof. Cloths are 
made absolutely shrink-proof so that they will not 
shrink under the iron and are subject to little 
shrinkage in the piece. 


Our service also includes inspection and detailed 


reports—packing in regular mill fashion for dis- 
tribution where you will. 


Write for further information. 


The Tex-in-Takt Treatment 

1s adapted for the following: 
All Worsted Fabrics 
Silk and Wool Mix 
Cotton and Wool Mix 


Poplins 
Poriet Twills 
Twill Cords 


Decorated Fabrics Gabardines 
All Closely Shorn Fabrics Sheen Fabrics 
Knit Fabrics Broadcloths 





MORRIS GARFUNKEL, 


DIVISION AMERICAN SHRINKERS CORP. 
Textile Shrinkers Since 1900 
318-326 W. 39th St. New York 


"TEXIN-T 


INC. 


(With NWN (f 


& 
DAVID GESSNER DECATING AND CONDITIONING MACHINE USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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NEW MACHINERY @ PROCESSES | 





Electrical Remote Control 


Variable Speed Transmission Op- 
erated from Any Location 

The Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind., has recently brought out a new 
device known as the electrical remote 
control for use with the Reeves vari- 
able speed transmission. The com- 
pany states that with this control it 
will be possible to accurately regulate 
the speed of any machine from any de- 
sired place in a plant. 
Various types of push- 
button electrical _ re- 
mote controls have been 
installed on the Reeves 
transmission in the 
past, but this is the 
first control of this type 
which is entirely self- 
contained on the trans- 
muission. 

A receptacle is cast 
in the frame end of 
thé transmission, and in 
this is placed an aux- 
iliary magnetic switch 
which is operated from a push-button 
station located at any distance from 
the transmission itself. The magnetic 
switch is said to be constructed so that 
it is universal as to current character- 
istics, thus making a transformer un- 
necessary. Two buttons, one marked 
“Fast,” the other marked “Slow,” are 
operated at the push-button station, 
and it is only necessary to push these 
buttons to change the speed as re- 
quired. In case the operator should 
hold the push button beyond the slow 
or fast limits of speed, a patented 
safety clutch prevents the motor or 
transmission from becoming jammed. 

A tachometer may be located at the 
push-button station so that the 
operator may, at all times, know the 
exact speed at which the machine is 
running in order to change the trans- 
mission speed to give the 
machine speed. 

It is claimed that the electrical re- 
mote control is particularly adaptable 
for use on machines where, with a 
hand control, it would be necessary 
ior the operator to leave his position 
to change the speed of the transmis- 
ion. It thus prevents interruption in 
vork and will allow the operator to 
make conveniently all the speed 
hanges desired, and in this way util- 
ze the variable transmission most 


3 ; 
efthciently. 


desired 


Pumps for Rayon Solutions 


Small Number of Parts and Simple 
Construction 

The Wicaco Screw & Machine 

orks, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., have, 

nce American industry first became 

terested in the commercial manu- 

ture of rayon, specialized in de- 


signing and producing rayon = spin- 
ning equipment. Among the requi- 
sites of spinning pumps as stated by 
the Wicaco company are: ease of 
maintenance and cleaning; production 
of all marketable deniers with little 
adjustment; production of uniform 
filament without variations; dura- 
bility; and adaptability for use with 
any of the various types of brackets 
or benches. 


It is claimed that the improved, 





Electrical Remote Control on Reeves Variable Speed 
Transmission 


simple, scientific construction with 
but a small number of parts allows 
for economical and efficient operation 
and for easy cleaning, with the ad 
vantages attendant to fewer replace- 
ments and consequent less time lost 
when production is stopped for clean 
ing or repair. The improved Wicaco 
pumps are self-lubricating; it 1s stated 
that in all rayon processes, except the 
acetate, the fluid 
lubricator. 


itself acts as the 
Pumps for use in the 
manufacture of acetate silk are pro- 
vided with special stuffing boxes, so 
arranged that the grease is prevented 
from discoloring or otherwise affect- 
ing the rayon solution. 

The improvements in Wicaco pump 
design have made it possible to ad- 
just the pump very simply for any 
desired denier, and the filaments pro- 
duced are of predetermined uniform 
diameter. Special grinders and lap- 
pers are used in making the pumps, so 
that absolutely accurate and uniform 
parts are produced, and so_ that 
leakage and defective operation of the 
pumps is precluded. 





—_ 
Pump for Rayon Solutions 


The improved pumps are available 
in a variety of types, with any desired 
number of plungers, in models adapt- 
able to any stvle pressure bottle, or 
in models requiring no pressure bottle. 
In the accompanying illustration is 
shown Type A pump which has offset 
lugs; 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 plungers: 
Wicaco standard bracket; any desired 
style of pressure bottle; and a spiral 
gear to compensate for irregularity in 
drive line of the bench in which the 
pump is to be installed. 


1 


nut at the rieht of the 


The knurled 
pump controls 
the stuffing box, which is removable 
for grease packing. It may he seer 
also that the intake is finely machined 
at the bottom of the offset, and is 
radius, instead of counter, bore. 


Current-Measuring Set 


“Pliers-Type” Does Not Require 
Opening Conductor 


\ split-core current-measuring set 
that is especially valuable in determin 
ing the load on feeders or distribution 
ret works has been introduced by the 
(jeneral Electric Co. The set is in- 
tended for use in determining the 
alternating current flowing in a con 
ductor without opening the conductor 
to insert an ammeter or a_ current 
transformer to operate the ammeter. 
Each set consists of a transformer 
with a hinged magnetic circuit, leads, 
and one or more ammeters. It can 
be used to advantage when it is not re 
quired that the accuracy be of the 
order that can be obtained only with 
self-contained ammeters or portable 
current transformers and ammeters. 

\ distinctive feature of the set is 
the ease with which the transformer 
can be clamped about the conductor. 
Tt operates like pliers—with one hand 

thus insuring safety for the line- 
man. In the case of overhead lines, 
the transformer can be clamped from 
below, thus avoiding the necessity of 
reaching over high-voltage _ lines. 
Flexible multi-conductor leads, 50 ft. 
in length, are supplied with each set. 

Two sizes of transformers are sup 
plied, one having a window opening of 


11% in. and the other 2'™% in. in 


diameter. The former is rated 


~— ~/ - 
7> 125/250 


amperes secondary, 


amperes primary, 2.5 
when used with a 
single ammeter. This 


transformer is also supplied with two 


indicating 


indicating ammeters, one having a 2.> 
ampere winding, the other a 5-ampere 
vinding. The transformer when so 
used is rated 75/125/250: 2.5 and 
150/250/500: 5 amperes. 

\ small-sized indicating 
l'vpe P SY, 


iummeter, 
furnished. It has a 
evlindrical switch means of which 
the various ratings of the set can be 
readily obtained without the necessity 
of changing connections at either the 


transformer or the ammeter. Fach 


instrument is calibrated 
with the transformer with which it is 


indicating 


to be used, so the scale reads directly 
in primary amperes. 

The recording instrument listed as 
standard with the sets is Type CRP-4, 
a portable round-pattern instrument 
with an 8-in. diameter chart and a one- 
lay clock. The chart normally fur- 
nished makes one revolution tn 24 hrs., 
but other chart speeds such as one 
can be 
Similar recording instru- 
ments with eight-day clocks or with 
Warren motor-driven clocks and with 
different charts can be supplied. 


1 


revolution in 1, 6 or 12 hrs., 
furnished. 


lhe recording ammeters do not have 
the ratio-changing switches, as do the 
indicating instruments. Changes in 
ratio are made by changing connec- 
tions of the multi-conductor cable at 
the ammeter. ammeters 
are supplied with standard 5-ampere 
charts. 


Recording 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Looms, Intermittently operable take-up 
mechanism for. 1,628,489. H. H. Bur- 
dett, Hopedale, Mass. Assignor +o 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Looms, Let-off mechanism for 


1,628,- 

540. R. M. Hughes, Clinton, S. C 
\ssignor of one-half to R. EF 
son, Clinton, S. C. 

Looms, Thread-feeding device for tufted 
fabric. 1,628,387. F. Boyer, Paris, 


Fergu- 


France. 

MACHINE and process for separating 
threads from fabric. 1,628,373. L. f, 
Thompson, Portland, Ore. 

Ripper machine attachment 
F. Bolinski, Pinckneyville, Il] 

SPINNING frames, Bunch building mech- 
anism for. 1,627,615. W. T. Morgan, 
New Bedford, Mass \ssignor to 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

TEXTILE processing or finishing machine 
1,628,261. G. J. McGann, Providence, 
R. I. Assignor to Slasher Rolls Co., 
Massachusetts. 

Wes winding machine. 1,628,323. N. 
Marcalus, Plainfield, N. J. 

Wrnpinc and dyeing apparatus. 1,627,- 
849. R. G. Jennings, Elmira, N. Y. 


- 
1,628,572. 


WINDING machine. 1,628,322. N. Mare 
calus, Plainfield, N. J. 
YARN cleaner. 1,628,523. V. Waitkus, 


Baltimore, Md. 
SPINNING frame, Ring 
Stubbs, Springfield, Vt. 


1,628,778. F. K 


1,629,366. EV 


SPINNING machine, 


Hendrickson, Whitinsville Mass. 
Assignor to Whitin Machine Works, 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
SPINNING machines, Twisting head for. 


1,628,775. S. H. Helland, Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Assignor to Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 
SPINNING, twisting, and like machines, 
Lappet and thread guide ot 1,629,- 
069. N. Cook, Manchester. England. 
TEXTILE materials, Drying. 1,629,167. H. 
Krantz, Aachen, Germany 
Woot washers and the like, Press rolf 


for. 1,628,835. F. - 
ford, Mass. 
gent’s Sons Corp., 


Furbush, West- 
Assignor to C. G, Sar- 


Graniteville, Mass, 
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LANE | 
— = _sCANVAS STEAMING BASKETS | - 








| N 
| * 
| : 
| a 
| Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs | a 

' Swe Fier ue ane | Str 
| OBLONG STEAMING BASKET in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory | ; 
| Made in other shapes to manner. “ 
| fit steam box ’ E 
| Sliniiiahins Gieelie Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a hav 
j tWl 
Smooth, Light. Lasting remarkable degree. | 


Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 


ling. aging, ete. 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


_ W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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THE KRANTZ PATENTED CLOTH TENTERING MACHINE — 


Dries the cloth with circulating air currents; the temperature By running the chains in covered channels, we absolutely 
in each two successive layers being lowered to prevent the prevent oil or grease spots on even the most delicate shades. 


deadening of the wool fibres and to keep the heat from affect- on : z F & paces 

; oe" hese are but a few of the advantages of the KRANTZ 

ng Se Conor TENTERING MACHINE. We shall be glad to tell you 

By re-using the warm air circulated in the lower layers again of the others and their application to your particular require- 
a : ments, if you will get in touch with us. 

in the upper or wet layers great economy of steam is realized; F ren 

up to 50% Ask for pamphlet No. 252. —CATALOG-—— 


rernesenreo ey ALFRED SUTER Wnt, *\ir'Gue™t® 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

*Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. Rapid progress is being made 
in the construction of the addition to this 
plant which is a concrete structure of 
three stories with full basement. Work- 
ers are now engaged on the third story. 
Streets are being surveyed and lots laid 
ff for the construction of houses that 
ire to be constructed for use of additional 
)peratives, 

Boylston Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
have recently added six new Saco-Lowell 
twisters to their equipment. 

*Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga. 
All buildings have been completed, ma- 
chinery has been practically all installed, 
and everything is in readiness for the 
pening of the new Chicopee mill for 
which J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. 
C., are engineers. 

Ensign Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga., 

ave recently installed ten new Universal 
winders and two ball warpers. 


“West Boylston Mfg. Co., East- 
hampton, Mass., has definitely decided to 
transter 30,000 spindles and auxiliary 
machinery trom Easthampton, Mass., to 
Chisholm, near Montgomery, Ala., as 
stockholders voted in favor of this move 
at a recent special meeting. A site of 
127 acres has been purchased and _ bids 
ior construction of the new mill are ex- 


pected to be let June 8 About 110 
houses for workers will be erected. The 
new mill will be operated under the 


name West Boylston Mfg. Co. of Ala- 
hama. 


*Chadbourn (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
Inc.., recently chartered with capital of 
$100,000, have bought a one-story, 100 x 
24) ft. building at Chadbourn which 
they will equip with 6,000 spindles and 
40 wide dobby looms for the manutacture 

bedspreads and damasks. It is ex- 
pected to start operations about Sept. 1. 
Electric power will be bought. J. E. 
Koonce is president; Dr. W. F. Yates, 
treasurer; G. J. Nord, Gastonia, N. C., 
consulting engineer and manager, will 
buy all machinery and supplies. Product 
will be sold through the Clark-Richards 
Co., 43 Leonard St., New York. 


J. W. Strout, Gastonia, N. C., is in- 
vestigating the possibilities of establish- 
ng a braiding mill at Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Strout met with members of the 
Kiwanis club and outlined his proposi- 

m to them. He proposes to begin with 

capital of $15,000 of which he would 
nvest $10,000 of his own funds, the re- 

aining $5,000 worth of stock to be 


taken by citizens of Lincolnton. His 
present plans call for 50 braiders. 
*Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, 


C., in addition to 17 new Saco-Lowell 
irds and 1,000 Whitin spindles, is also 
istalling 36 deliveries of Saco-Lowell 
rawing frames and one Foster new high 

speed winder to its equipment. An ex- 
tension has been built to house the new 
ichinery. 


“Kesler Mfg. Co., Salisbury, N. C., 
making satisfactory progress in the 
nstruction of its new picker house 


Indicates previous mention of project 


and opener 
Charlotte, N. 


George C. Bell, 
C., is engineer in charge. 


Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C., have 
completed installation of new opening 
and cleaning machinery and _ have 
equipped one-third of the plant with 
Barber-Colman automatic spooling and 
warping equipment. Other improve- 
ments have also been made. 


*Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. Foundation of the new 
$30,000 unit for the grammar school of 
this company has been completed and 
workmen have started laying brick for 
the walls of the first floor. This build- 
ing will contain nine rooms as well as 
the executive offices of the school. 


room 


Fact and Gossip 

Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Greensboro, 
Ga., is electrifying its plant. Power 
will be supplied by the Georgia Power 


Co. The plant is running day and night. 
*Nockege Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The realty of this company was sold 


at assignees’ sale on May 25 to Charles 
P. Dickinson, a large owner of real es- 
tate in Fitchburg, who bought tor in- 
vestment, for $40,000. The property in- 
cludes 142,000 ft. of land, 170,000 it. of 
floor space, a four-story brick mill build 
ing, a two-story brick auxiliary building 
and a heating plant. The machinery and 
equipment was sold in 1162 lots to dif- 
ferent individuals, for $21,830.70, added 
to which $4,000 was received for equip- 
ment by private sale. Samuel T. Free 
man & Co., Philadelphia and New York, 
were in charge of the sale. The property 
is to be placed in immediately 
for renting. 

Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 
Lawrence, Mass., is now running on 
close to capacity schedule and will main- 
tain this basis of output for an indefinite 
time. 

Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. has adopted 
a night shift in several departments at 
its two local mills, with prospect of in- 
creased output in other divisions at an 
early date. 

Sea Island Thread Co., New York, 
N. Y., has arranged for an increase in 
capital from 3,500 shares of stock to 
$250,000, and 35,000 shares of stock, no 
par value. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. of 
America, Utica, N. Y., has resumed 
night operations in addition to full time 
day schedules. 


Kinston (N. C.) Cotton Mills were 
sold May 30 to W. B. Douglass, agent 
for Kinston interests, for $6,200, sub- 
ject to a mortgage of $215,000, or a 
total cost of $221,200. The sale is sub- 
ject to confirmation of the court. 


shape 


Catawba Spinning Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., has sold to the Gaston County 
Dyeing Machinery Co., of Stanley, N. C., 
two tracts of land in River Bend town- 
ship. It could not be learned what use 
the machinery company will make of 
the land. 


Warren (R. I.) Mfg. Co., has begun 
sale of its real estate holdings, disposal 
of two-thirds of which is now in the 
hands of G. L. & H. J. Gross, of Provi- 
dence. They will sell 200 houses owned 


by the company, which has 


syndicates’ offers for the entire group to 


give the 
houses. 
H. C. Townsend Cotton Mill, Ander- 
son, S. C., suffered about $30,000 damage 
by fire believed to have originated from 
an electric motor on May 21. Opera- 
tion of the mill will continue while the 
damaged section is being rebuilt. 
Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C. Of- 
ficial announcement has been made of 
details for the erection of a new 12-room 


tenants opportunity to buy the 


two story and basement floor brick 
school unit for this community. Plans 
for the new structure, which will cost 


at least $40,000, are now being completed 
in the office of William R. Ward, Jr., 
local architect. Moving of 
houses to make room _ for 
structure has already begun 


Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills re- 
cently had four cottages destroyed by 
fire. 


several 


the new 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Bungalow Rugs, Scottsboro, Ala., 
has nearly completed construction of its 
new two-story plant where it is planned 
to approximately double the present out 
put. 


Talcott Bros. Co., Talcottville, Conn., 
is building a two-story, 50 x 50 ft. addi 
tion which will be used for expansion of 
the carding and departments 
Electrically operated equipment will be 
installed. FE. T. MHallcher, Rockville, 
Conn., has the contract, and early 


twisting 


com- 
pletion is anticipated. 

Gaunt-Knibb Co., Pascoag, R. I. a 
new firm of which Rowland Gaunt, 


formerly agent of the Premier Worsted 
Mills, Bridgeton, R. I., is president and 
Cyril W. Knibb treasurer, is moving ma 
chinery into the building at Pascoag, 
formerly known as the Lincoln Mills of 
A. L. Sayles & Sons Co. Production of 
fancy worsteds will begin this 
with an equipment of 20 looms 


month 


Fact and Gossip 


Lee Worsted Co., Baltimore, Md., 
which is owned by L. Greif & Bros. of 
that city, will be moved to Petersburg, 
Va., as soon as the necessary alterations 
can be made in the building formerly 
occupied by the A. Wright Shoe Co., 
which has been leased by the Lee com- 
pany. The name will be changed to the 
Lee Weaving Co., with the following 
officers: Edward Eigenbrun, president ; 
Bernard Syme, vice president; Irwin S. 
Eigenbrun, treasurer, all of Petersburg. 
It is expected to begin operations early 


in August. The entire output of the 
plant will be utilized by L. Greif & 
Bros. 


American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass., 
this week discontinued the group life in- 
surance plan which had been in effect at 
all its plants since the spring of 1919. 
The insurance covered employes in 
amounts from $750 to $1500 depending 
on the length of service. While the com- 
pany expressed that this action 
it said that “business con- 


regret 
Was necessary 


rejected ditions are such that it is necessary for 


mpany to exercise its right 


continuance.” 

*Spencer (Mass.) Woolen Co., Inc. 
The mortgagee’s sale of the machinery 
and equipment of this plant announced 
for May 28, was adjourned indefinitely 
because of the filing by the company of a 
bill in equity against Joseph S. Edinburg, 
Cambridge, Mass., the mortgagee, asking 
for an injunction to restrain the sale on 
the ground that all due on the mortgages 
has been paid and that the respondent re- 
fused to surrender the mortgages. 


*Jamesville Woolen Mills Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. George H. Mason, a Wor- 
cester attorney has been appointed by the 
U. S. District court receiver for this 
in a bond of $500. The com- 
pany was adjudicated bankrupt on March 
29 and the first meeting of its creditors 
will be held on June 2, 
will be appointed. 


company 


when a trustee 


American 
N. H., is 


Mascoma 


Woolen Co., 
operating at its Lebanon an. 
Mills, both at Lebanon, with 
increased production schedule, and wiil 
continue the present basis for an indef 
nite period, 

Standish Worsted Co., Penacook, 
N. H., is said to be arranging an earl) 
increase in production schedule. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., are now operating on a 24-hour 
daily schedule in many departments 

Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., is 


running on an overtime schedule and will 


Lebanon, 


continue on this basis indefinitely. 
Crown Worsted Mills, Inc., Provi 
dence, R. |., which have been idle fo- 


some time, resumed operations on May 
31. The mills will be run under the d 
rect supervision of Henry Wood, who 


has acquired a controlling interest in the 
plant. Mr. Wood was, for several years, 
superintendent of the Cranston Worsted 
Mills, Bristol, R. I. The Mills 
manufacture worsted yarns of various 
grades and sizes to meet the requirements 
of the trade. 


wil] 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

*Unique Knitting Co., Acworth, Ga., 
has completed Unit No. 1 of its plant at 
Acworth and is now installing some ma- 
chinery which is expected to be in opera- 
tion within a few weeks. According to 
report, erection of another unit will be- 
gin at once, the main 
65 x 210 ft. 


*Harris Silk Hosiery Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. This $400,000 company 
which was recently organized in Holyoke, 
Mass., has decided to locate in East 
Springfield, Mass., where a_ fireproot, 
brick, one-story mill will be erected from 
plans of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Bos 
ton. The company hopes to start manu 
facturing operations late in the summer. 
Edgar G. Harris is president and general 
manager and M. Hazen Chase secretary 
and treasurer of the company. Some 
machinery has already been ordered in 
Germany. 


building to be 


Berlin, (N. J.) Hosiery Co. has 
awarded a general contract to William F. 


Lotz, Philadelphia, Pa., for the erectiot 
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Quiet 





Rodney Davis Gears are 
well cut and are delivered 
promptly. Service is our 
happiness. Write for quota- 
tions. 


Gears, Sprockets, Roller Chain, 
Silent Chain Drives. Gears cut 
to specifications. 


We guarantee satisfaction 


Rodney Davis 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rodney Davis Gears 





DIXON’S 
Graphite Products 


Flake Graphite Solid Belt Dressing Boiler Graphite 
Graphite Cup Grease Paste Belt Dressing Pipe Joint Compound 
Waterproof Graphite Grease Silica-Graphite Paint Graphite Spring Oil 


The best graphite and the right graphite for each particular purpose 
are the reasons for the superiority of Dixon Graphite Products. 


We have had one hundred years’ experience in manufacturing and mar- 
keting graphite and graphite products. In this period the words, “Dixon” 
and “Graphite” have become synonymous to thousands of exacting men 
in every line of industry. 


There is No Substitute for Dixon’s 


Ticonderoga Flake leather belts pliable and decidedly 
Graphite. Ideal for cylinder and lengthens belt life. Stops slipping 
bearing lubrication, for coating instantly. Use for leather rubber 
gaskets and for any other purpose or fabric belting. 

where a better graphite is desired. 


Dixon's 


Dixon's Waterproof Grease Pro- 
tects and lubricates elevator 
plungers, pump plungers, gears, 
Wire ropes, and other parts ex- 
posed to weather or submerged in 


Dixon's Graphite Cup Grease. 
The best quality mineral stock cor- 
rectly proportioned with lubricat- 
ing flake graphite. It has the 
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Gears 


property of flowing into the bear- 
ing as soon as the shaft begins to 


turn, bearing heats and softens it 
Produces dead smooth, graphited 
bearing surtaces - insures cool 


running engine, motor, shaft and 
other bearings 


Dixon's Solid Belt Dressing, Keeps 


fresh or salt water will not flush 
off. 


Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint. For 
the protection of metal surfaces 
against moisture, water, acid, 
alkali and other rust creating 
agencies. 


Write for Booklet 48-KP. and Prices. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City 


1827 


One Hundredth Anniversary 





New Jersey 


1927 
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CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


Write for 


Catalog 


Two Important Gains in Using 
the Power Piano Machine 


(1) It saves fatigue 


Bodily fatigue dissipates attention and breeds costly 
errors. 


(2) It speeds the work 
An operator can read design and press keys much 
more rapidly than he can exert leg-muscle effort 
hour after hour. You 
pay high wages for the 
mental service of card- 
cutting, not the labor. 
Mind outstrips muscle. 
Why retard it with 


needless labor? 


Catalogue and quota- 
tions in exchange for 
a cut sample of your 
jacquard card. 





Power Piano Machine 
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CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO., 247 PARK AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Pays for itselj in 


two years 

















C.H.CHAPMANsi] 
Bearings for Line Shafting|] 


OU can readily install a C. H. Chapman without 
taking down the shafting —even when you place 
the bearing in the center of the line. . . There’s 
more power for the line shaft because friction is practi- t 
cally eliminated; no “hitch” to get up speed... . As for 
lubrication, a charge of high grade vaseline once a year 
suffices. No dripping oil to spot your goods. . . The 
C. H. Chapman Bearing pays for itself within two 
years. Write for details. 





.Y. Split Ball Bearing Corp., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass Bost 
Ba 
= 1218009000000 00100000890100100:210: 91611090999 HOHTOTOOHHOVOOOOS | = 
- RBF SELF ALIGNING 


BALL BEARING | 


Your machinery will not operate successfully unless its 
bearings function in complete harmony with other parts. 
Weaving in the frame, deflections in the shaft and other 
causes may create severe stresses in all parts of the bearin; 
unless the latter has some inherent means to compensa 
for this misalignment. 


The R B F self-aligning bearing operates on the sam 
principle as the ball and socket joint and is therefore capab! 
of taking care of the severest misalignment; moreover th 
aligning action is positive, immediate and automatic. 

No finer steel, workmanship or linuts of 
accuracy are used in any bearings than are 


used in R. B. F.’s. Write for report on actual 
applications in textile machines. 


GENERAL BEARING COMPANY, INC. 
33 West 60th Street, New York 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 
11-252 General Motors Bldg. 1925 East 55th Street 
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Rundle-Spence Ver- 
tico-Slant Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains 
may be had with body 
coolers if desired. 
They are designed for 
use in every kind of 
textile mill. 


June 4, 1927 


Straighten Out Summer 
Production “Lulls” 


Keep up production — even dur- 
ing the heat of summer — the 
time when production lulls are 
obvious both in the shop and on 
your cost charts. 


Install Rundle-Spence Vertico- 
Slant Drinking Fountains now. 
They will keep your employees 
refreshed and_ invigorated — 
working at top speed when the 
weather is warmest. Clean, 
fresh water always flows to satisfy 
thirst sanitarily. 


Let us give;you complete infor- 
mation on R-S Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains. Write for illus- 
trated catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ory 





See Also —— 
—— CATALOG—— 


You Can’t Beat 


DLE-SPENCE 
« Sas ke OY Bd 







This for Flooring 


It’s been proved time and again—the utility of 
hard maple flooring for the mill. 





Highly wear-resistant yet resilient, this floor- 
ing pays dividends in economical flooring turn- 
over and employee morale. It reduces fatigue 
where workers have to stand. Hard maple is 
clean and easy to keep clean. It doesn’t dust. 
It discourages lint collecting. 


A little more in first cost, granted, but a 
money-saver in the long run. Let us quote 
you on either jointed or D & M standard 
thicknesses. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER Co 
Menominee, Mich. 


Hard Maple Flooring 
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Mill News—Continued 


107 x 131 ft. 
about $50,000 


esti- 
ma- 


mill, 
with 


a one-story 
nated to cost 


-hinery. CC. H. Fries, Philadelphia, is 
rchitect. 

Arthur W. Fox Hosiery Mills, 
Rockaway, N. J., have awarded a 


zeneral contract to Pugsley & Stone, 
lover, N. J., for a new two-story mill, 
61 x 100 it., on Main St., reported to 
ist close to $45,000, with equipment. 
Russell G. Cory, 30 Church St., New 
York, is architect and engineer. 


*Hickory Hosiery Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 
The new extension now being built for 
company at Lenoir, will be one- 
story, 36 x 80 ft. Thirty additional ma- 
hines will be installed. 


*Miller-White Hosiery Mills, Tay- 
lorsville, N. C., recently noted organized, 
have started construction of a _ one- 
story, 40 x 40 ft. plant, to be equipped 
with three ribbers, two loopers and ten 
circular knitting machines for the pro- 
duction of men’s half hose. Electric 
power will be bought. T. H. Miller is 
president; J. A. Miller, vice president; 
G. A. White, secretary and treasurer. 


*Sport-Wear Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., which recently started 
the manufacture of misses’ and _ chil- 
dren's cotton and rayon hosiery at D 
and Ontario Sts., has a paid in capital 
t $25,000. S. Richard Yusem is presi- 
and buyer, and Charles Stark 
superintendent. Product is sold to job- 
bers. Electric power is bought. 

Gehman Knitting Mill, Bally, Pa., 
which has been operating 100% capacity 
January has added machinery to 
rease the production. 


this 


is 


dent 


since 


*Glory Knitters, Pottstown, Pa., which 
recently the manufacture of 
underwear in leased quarters at 
South and Hanover Sts., have 10 spring 
eedle knitting machines, 22 sewing ma- 

and dyeing equipment. They 
make 42-gauge goods and sell to job- 
Thomas Tindle is superintendent. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills Co. 
has started construction of an additional 
tory to its Mill No. 1, in which new 
machinery will be installed. 


started 


rayon 


ines, 


Charles H. Bacon Co., Lenoir City, 

Tenn., making satisfactory progress 

in the construction of a three-story, 62 

x 110 ft. addition to its plant, in which 

finishing machinery will be installed. 
The new building will be ready for 
cupancy July 1. 


is 


Houston (Tex.) Hosiery Mills will 


add 15 knitting machines to their 
ulpment. 
National Knitters, Ltd., Montreal, 


Que., Canada, has been incorporated to 
manufacture a complete line of jerseys, 
sweaters and athletic knit goods. 
Officers are as follows: T. F. Trihey, 
president; J. A. Clement,  secretary- 
treasurer; T. Trihey, manager; T. Tri- 
hey, purchasing agent; H. Swackhamer, 
superintendent. The office is located at 
* Closse St., Montreal. 


Fact and Gossip 


Aycock Hosiery Mills, Huntsville, 
la. While employes of this company 
‘ enjoying a vacation this week, ma- 

hinery of the plant is being thoroughly 
rhauled. 


Super Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Los 
\ngeles, Cal., recently formed with a 
pital of $75,000, to operate a local mill, 


icates previous mention of projec 
ndicat P tion o roject 


will be represented by Stollmack & 
Covey, 307 Pacific National Bank Bldg., 
Los Angeles, attorneys. The incorporat- 
are Sidney Stamler, 
Park; and S. C. Siegel and Oran S. Lieb, 
Los Angeles. 

Sterling Knit Goods Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has sold its building at Sterling 
St. and Parkway and suspended opera 
tions for the summer. It 
been decided where the mill will be 
cated. 

Gropper Knit Wear Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been amalgamated with the 
Franklin Knitting Mills, New York. 
Under the combine, the Franklin Knit- 
ting Mills have acquired a 


ors 


has not yet 


lo- 


Huntington | 


substantial | 


stock interest in the Gropper business. | 


Sidney Worms, president of the Franklin 
company, becomes treasurer of the 
Gropper Knit Wear Corp., while Harry 
Gropper remains its president. The 


identity of each company will be main- | 
tained and the Gropper corporation will | 


utilize the styling and designing organiza- 
tion of the Franklin mills. 


Imperial Knitting Mills, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., recently organized with a cap- 
ital of 300 shares of stock to operate 2 
local plant, will be represented by AI- 
bert P. Wellheim, 42 Broadway, 
York, attorney. The incorporators are 
Jerome Meyer, Henry Stern and Abra- 
ham Katzell, 115 W. 30th St.. New York 


Roff Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 
will continue operations under the man- 
agement of Archie A. Roff, who will 
take over the late Isaac Roff’s interest. 
Fred Roff will continue in an executive 
capacity. 

Anchor Knitting Mills, Hagaman, 
N. Y., are again running on regular day 
schedules with a normal working force. 

*Norwich (N. Y.) Knitting Co. plans 
to have its branch plant at Hamilton, N. 
Y., in operation by July 1 manufacturing 
balbriggan underwear exclusively. Some 
new equipment will be added and other 
changes made this month. 

Seneca Knitting Mills, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., are now running on full time 
weekly schedules with additional workers 
in the knitting departments 


New 


Clover Knit Goods Co., Utica. N. Y., | 


is now operating at about in 


all departments. 
Anchor Knitting Mills of Robert 


capacity 


Ablett & Co., Whitesboro, N. Y., are | 


increasing operations by enlarging work- 
ing force in the knitting and seaming de- 
partments. 


Princeton (W. Va.) Hosiery Mill Co. | 


has appointed Shreve & Adams, New 


York, selling agents for its product. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
Seaboard Silk Mills, Elberton, Ga., 


awarded contract last week to Batson, 
Cook & Co., West Point, Ga. for con- 
struction of 46 additional operatives’ 
houses. Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are 
the engineers. The contract calls for 
completion in 90 days. 


Carolina Silk Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
has applied for a charter with author- 
ized capital of $500,000 with J. Spencer 
Love, and A. Glenn Holt as incorpora- 
tors. It is reported that machinery has 
already been purchased for weaving silk 
materials. Mr. Love spent several days 
in New York last week and is reported 


_ 
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Look for 
the Diamond 
on the Link 
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The 


occurring in hundreds of 


above incident is 
plants, today. Production 
executives are recogniz- 
ing the quiet, efficient, low 
cost service of Diamond 
Roller Chain —a roller 
chain that is totally dif- 
ferent than the ordinary 
roller chain made a decade 
or two ago. 


Diamond Chain engi- 
neers have improved the 
design, sharpened up ac- 
curacy, selected better ma- 
terials, installed the last 


The DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago—6 No. Michigan Ave 
Cleveland—855 Leader-News Bldg 
Greenville—408 Masonic Temple 
Philadetphia—1011 Chestnut St 


Mail to nearest representative or distributor 


You may send a copy of your booklet to the address below 


City 


AT POINTS OF CONTA 


VET \ 


That sure 
is silent’’ 


“Il noticed you have a number 


of roller chain drives in the 
plant now,” said the G. M. “I 
thought they were only for 
slower speeds.” 

“So did I,” said the superin 
tendent, “but I was mistaken 
I find I can save money, get 
longer life and over 8% 
efficiency with the moder 
Diamond Roller Chain \nd it 


sure runs quiet, doesnt it 


“It sure zs silent,” agreed the 


fa 





word in precision machin- 


ery and_ heat - treatment 
equipment. Wear is less, 


weight is less, impact is 
spread over a greater sur- 
face [and a rotating sur- 
face] than for any other 
type or make of chain. 


In your plant you can 
save money and reduce 


maintenance. lo know 


the present day story on 
Diamond High Speed 
Roller Chain, tear out 
the reminder coupon now. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Birmingham — Moore - 
Hardware Co 

Boston—Union Gear & 
Co 

New Orleans—C. T. Patterson Co 

New York—R. M. Barwise, 18 
Hudson St. 


Handley 


Machine 





TW 
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LEFFEL 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS | }| *« : 
HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES | | °°" 




























The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 








i its n 
fer ope 
and W 
mas rece 
sted, C 
ago, tO 
Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters New ¢ 
S *Ame 
Chain Grate Stokers Cit 
BRANCHES rated wi 
Boston, 80 Federal Street a -— mie, . Sg tal of $ 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building ah ae : eo plant n 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building . 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building berg ( 
CHicaGo, Marquette Building states t! 
Derroit, Ford Building +S he 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building - have be 
ATLANTA, Candler Building —— See Also—— have be 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building CONSOLIDATED 
NeW ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street CATALOG 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, Electric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street ee DYE. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Kearns Building 
Ban FRANCISCO, Sheldon Building LOW HEAD, HIGH SPEED, VERTICAL DIRECT CONNECTED UNIT 
oS ANGELES, Centra uilding 
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Harry, 
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FOR PERMANENCY 


OF INSTALLATION Steam pean 


Dry? 1 = 


ARE 











A fp W ge ) 7 Sout 
me wg DOES your boiler supply dry N. C.. 
LLVe } FOREMOST ae, steam — steam as pd a a rayon 
pie = bone? And can you depend remova 
White Star Valves are obtain- ah 5) , on getting this moisture-less plant 
able in bronze, or iron body et eee = 
with bronze mountings in That’s where the Vigilant fits “Lf: 
globe, angle, cross, check and , in. Although primarily a 
gate patterns. : safety device, this feed water = 
; regulator holds the water at id 
Distinctive Powell features of the most advantageous level. ea 
union bonnet construction and Slowly . . . automatically it Breit 
aah - comedies “Cuctilinn feeds the boiler as the steam Ze 


is made. No opportunity for 
water to run over into the 


Nickel’ seats and discs insure 
longer service and ease in re- 





steam pipes . . . no boiler Ame 
erinding when necessary, as priming or scored cylinders. Mt H 
well as renewable features of : Always a steady supply of zers 
these essential parts. steam ... but never a drop of put 
moisture! ng 
All Powell products insure the t Let us send you further i 
: ; . 7 : : 
utmost in. service under all formation about this regula Far 
ti , tor. It operates without a wt 
conditions. 3, 


float. Write. Stur 
Reliable dealers with stocks 


BES Bill oversee The Chasen Filton Mie. Co. 
THE WM. POWELL CO. 28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fig. 102 2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave. 


Bronze, Renewable Seat and 


Disc, White Star Globe \ aly e Cincinnati, Ohio ‘‘Not a Single Failure a9 Wi : 
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Mill News—Continued 


.ve placed an order for 100 looms 
for the new mills. 





Fact and Gossip 


Belding-Heminway Co., Rockville, 
Conn., is arranging for the early closing 
of its mill at Rockville, and will trans- 
fer operations to its plants at Putnam 
and Watertown, Conn. The company 
has recently disposed of its mill at Win- 
sted, Conn., shut down several months 
ago, to the Mason Silk Co. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

*American Glanzstoff Corp., John- 
son City, Tenn., recently noted incorpo- 
rated under Delaware laws with a capi- 
tal of $7,000,000, will erect a large rayon 
plant near that of the American Bem- 
berg Corp., according to report which 
states that negotiations for a site, which 
have heen under way for several weeks, 
have been consummated. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

Banner Silk Dyeing Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have moved to their new plant at 
350-360 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, where 
they have larger quarters and more 
equipment. 


*Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. of 
North Carolina, Belmont, N. C., which 
recently awarded contract to Brown- 
Harry, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., for erect- 
ing a one-story and basement, 218 x 143 
it. plant of red brick construction, ex- 
pects to have the building completed 
within two months. This new plant will 
have a dyeing and bleaching capacity of 
ver 120,000 Ibs. per week on tubes, 
cones and beams. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers in 


charge. 


Southern Dyeing Co., Burlington, 
NX. C., dyers and bleachers of cotton and 
rayon yarns, has almost completed the 
removal of its equipment from its old 
plant. In its new quarters the company 

s 26,000 sq. ft. of floor space. New 
equipment installed includes a 500-Ib. 
Franklin dyeing machine, a Craig-Horn- 
buckle combination beam and package 
lveing machine, 12 Universal tube wind- 
ers, and 2 high speed Universal cone 
lers. Production of the Southern 
ing Co. has been doubled, amounting 

40,000 Ibs. of cotton and rayon 
yarns a week. 





American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C., spinners and mercer- 
ers of cotton yarns, has installed and 

) operation equipment for bleach- 
ng cotton yarns. 


Fact and Gossip 


: Sturbridge Printing & Finishing Co., 
‘iskdale, Mass., has been incorporated 
capital stock of $25,000 to oper- 
Sturbridge Finishing Co., owned 
Golding Bros. Co., Inc., New 
The temporary officers are: 
‘Tesident, George H. Mirick, Worcester, 
treasurer and clerk, Douglas 
‘hitcomb, Worcester; vice president, 
ne M. Lindsay, Millbury, Mass. 


ates previous mention of project. 


United States Finishing Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., is arranging for the sale 
of its local property at the Hammond 
Pond site, totaling about 100 acres, to be 
used for dwelling sites. 


*Hilsar Dyeing & Finishing Corp., 
Woonsocket, R. I. All machinery of 
this company has been sold to W. B. 
Dunn Co., 
used machinery dealers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

California Thorn Cordage Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal., plans expansions ag- 
gregating $10,000, which will increase 
the plant’s output to 250,000 Ibs. per 
month. 
cover about two acres of the company’s 
14-acre tract. 


*Orange (N. J.) Mattress Mfg. Co., 


Providence, R. I., new and | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The buildings of the plant now | 


recently noted organized with capital of | 


$125,000, has started the manufacture of 
mattresses, box springs and quilts in 
leased quarters at 293-295 Henry St. 
This new firm, of which Antonio De 
Vincentis is president and Harry Cooper- 
man, treasurer, has one picker. Electric 
power is bought. 


*Kubar Mfg. Co., Davidson, N. C., 
has started the manufacture of asbestos 
yarns in the former Linden Mill, at 
Davidson. Electric power is _ bought. 
Charles E. Barnhardt is president and 
H. M. Barnhardt, treasurer of this new 
company whose office is located at 203% 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Fact and Gossip 


Bay State Woolen Waste Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of 250 shares without par 
value to deal in woolen waste. David 
Fisher is president and treasurer of the 
company and Harry Solomon, an incor- 
porator and director. 


*Wollner Fringe & Cord Co., Inc., 


| 


Paterson, N. J., formerly located at 94 | 


Sheridan Ave., has recently started op- 
erations in new quarters at 231-237 
Preakness Ave. M. F. Wollner is pres- 
ident and Benjamin Wollner, treasurer. 


Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power 


Co., Lockport, N. Y., has received per- | 


mission from the Public Service Com- 


mission to take over the hydro-electric 


distributing system of Emory Souve in 


Vienna, Oneida county. 


Johns-Manville, Inc., New 
N. Y., has concluded an arrangement with 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, under 
which the latter firm will obtain a sub- 
stantial common stock interest in the 
Johns-Manville company. 


York, | 


A large block | 


of the preferred stock was acquired by | 
the Morgan company last December. No | 


change in the policy of 
ville, Inc., is contemplated. 


Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has retained Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
to prepare a comprehensive survey of 
industrial possibilities in the section its 
transmission lines serve. 

*Northland Mfg. Co., 
Wis., recently noted incorporated, has 
taken over the plant of the Holman Mfg. 
Co. at 1910 N. 13th St., and will manu- 


engine¢ rs, 


Sheboygan, 


Johns-Man- | 


facture flannel shirts, overalls and pants, | 
and not knitted outerwear as rumored. 





\ \ TJHATthecompassis to the ex- 


plorer so Torrington Needles 
are to the knitter. 


They lead you straight to this goal: 


High quality production, with 
“seconds” and frayed yarns con- 
spicuously absent. 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


The ‘TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cc. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD. 
140-144 W. 22NO0 STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON. CONN, 
AACHEN. GERMANY 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
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Stay - Put — Hoe 


When you place a Pioneer Brand ) 
Picker Stick in a loom it’s there for Cotto: 
a long time to come. A Pioneer is Inc 
slow to wear out and slow to break. 
The picks run at steady tempo 
where this husky hickory stick is 
used. Samples—gladly! 


Ay if 
giving 
: : 5 2 higher 
. but th 
Mr. Superintendent: 

AVE you some problems in your dyehouse 
H and bleachery, Mr. Superintendent? Or 
will you have some problems as soon as 
low water periods fill your water with dirt and 

debris? 

If you have, we suggest that you get in touch 
with our engineers and take advantage of the 
free consultation service that we maintain for 
your benefit. 

Over thirty years of experience in building 
water filters for the textile trade has given us 
quite a bit of knowledge about the problems of 
dyeing and bleaching. The benefit of this expe- 
rience is yours for the asking. 

Of course if you have no problems but just 
need some additional filter equipment or repairs, 
we know you'll appreciate the advantages of 

See cilso dependable Norwood Service. We are always 
—CATALOG—— glad to furnish catalogs, specifications and prices. 


Norwood Engineering Company 
Florence, Mass. 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Made to measure = 
—each Allen Blower | 


consid 
filling 


LET an Allen Steel Plate Blower 


° to thi 
handle your wool or cotton stock. You Master Mechanics, ac 
can depend on it doing its work satis- Engineers 

9 


jobber 
factorily —and consuming 10 to 50% 


bene fit 
less power than any stock blower. For 








é 
every Allen is built to suit the exist- Superintendents oy 
ing conditions of the installation — TEXTILE Wort has 7 Boa “ith ae aie 
built rugged but exact. No wonder he eon ee ee — age that 
iden: sianeivniaie. Mater: Gite a0- added to its Kink Book requirements in your ie 

erating costs so drastically! Library this handy vest- mill. Invaluable when = 

pocket book of tables on laying out group drives ‘rom 

Only after a careful inspection of the stock to be handled, is power requirements of and figuring correct _—! 

the fan wheel of the blower designed. That's why these wheels textile machinery. Shows power equipment. chand 

are daily transferring materials which fan engineers formerly the power consumed by biheaae 

considered impossible to convey by this method. various makes of ma- Covers machinery for ire d 

chinery running under cotton, worsted, carpets, ms € 
The blowers range in size from 30 to 140 inch diameter cases. various conditions and rugs, silk, lace, embroid- In t 
Ten day delivery. Write us for illustrated circular. on various kinds of ma- ery, knitting, braiding, S Col 
terial Excellent for etc. i 

5) « 

$1 per copy ume 

E. H. ALLEN COMPANY Fits the Vest Pocket — Leather Bound end I 

nT oF , , a oe ee : Bas *.1, vnhic 

22 Dorance Street, Boston, 29, Mass. : a iT Une ee eee eae Sne 


ALLEN #33: BLOWER Textile World =: 


334 Fourth Ave., New York In 
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Hosiery Rise Needed 
But Not Yet Made 


Cotton Yarn Situation Justifies 
Increases Which Agents Hesi- 
tate to Make 


\ good many selling agents are 
giving thought to the necessity of 


higher prices in the very near future, 
but there is ne evidence that any one 
has taken any steps toward this end. 
Of this applies more par- 
ticularly to the mercerized lines, for 
the silk end does not give as much evi- 
dence of the necessity for advances, 
owing to the different status of raw 
material. The market 
been steadily moving upward 
ever since the influence of flood con- 
ditions began to make its appearance. 


course, 


cotton yarn 


has 


Hosiery in which cotton yarn enters 
cannot be made from yarn at its pres- 
ent cost and sold at current prices 
without an actual loss. It is certain 
that advances will have to come if the 
manufacturer is to continue operation 
or unless there should be a _ radical 
raw materials. ‘This the 
majority do not expect, but on the 
other hand, anticipate even higher 
levels with which to contend. 


decline in 


Buyers Resist Upward Tendency 

No buyer will admit that he can 
afford to pay any more for hosiery 
than he has been paying of late. All 
irguments about the cost of production 
are unavailing. And yet it would 
seem as though a great many realize 
the possibility of such advances, for 
agents are constantly receiving com- 
plaints that merchandise is overdue. 
lt is funny how few buyers give any 
consideration to the time necessary in 


filling an order. The majority seem 


to think that the manufacturer has 
assumed the former function of the 
jobber of carrying stocks for the 


benefit of the trade. As a matter of 
fact a great majority of manufacturers 
have adjusted themselves to the new 
order of buying with the consequence 
that when an order is placed it has to 
be made up instead of being taken 
from stock. Manufacturers have had 
their experience in accumulating mer- 
chandise in the hope that they could 
eventually sell it at a profit; and they 
ire determined they will not repeat 
this experience. 

In the line of fancy half hose, there 

continued demand from the buyer 
for something new. This is getting 
to be a more serious problem all the 
time. Manufacturers are at their wits 
end irequently to bring out anything 
vhich they can conscientiously declare 
Snew ; and yet they realize that novel- 
ties in fancy hose are the only things 
that will sell. But novelties are short 
‘ved and must be replaced by other 
novelties. 

In this connection the complications 

(Continued on page 107) 


The Jobber’s Buying Problem 





Underwear Agents Resent 
Inquiry as to Selling Policy 


EFERENCES were made in these 

columns last week to a question- 
naire received by underwear agents 
and manufacturers regarding their 
policy of selling not only the retailer, 
but also the chain store and syndicate 
buyers. Considerable talk has de- 
veloped in the market regarding the 
warrant for conununications in 
view of the attitude of the wholesaler 
in respect to his purchases. 


such 


It is prob- 
able that a good deal more will be said 
in private conversation—especially if 
it is promised that the individual, ex- 
pressing his opinion, will not be 
quoted—than would be written in reply 
to the questions that are asked. Sell- 
ing agents are fearful of losing busi- 
ness at any time and they do not relish 
having a ready-made weapon, which 
they may furnish the buyer as an ex- 
cuse for declining to do business. 


An Old and Sore Subject 

The question whether or not manu 
facturers and their sales agents should 
sell the jobber exclusively, is no new 
topic. At every convention of the 
wholesaler the subject is brought up 
and there are usually expressions of 
opinion on the part of the seller that 
he desires to cooperate in every way 
possible to which he usually adds many 
high sounding phrases which may or 
may not mean anything. In the mean- 
while the subject is just as much up 
the for 
As 


as this the wholesalers commenced to 


in the air as has been case 


twelve or fifteen vears. long ago 
campaign against selling agents doing 
business with the 
Lot” distributors. 


so-called “Case 
\lso at about the 
same time there was an attempt to get 
manufacturers and representa- 
tives to agree to sell no retailers doing 
than a million dollars 
business a year Both of these matters 
have been dropped, the first because 
the jobber himself is selling the “C 


their 


less worth of 


ase 
Lot” dealer in a good many instances ; 
and the second because the number of 
department stores doing a business of 
a million dollars or over per year has 
increased to such proportions that if 
this stipulation were made it would 
mean permission to sell a large ma- 
jority of the retail trade. Now the 
attack is centered largely upon syndi- 
and mail 


stores 


cate buyers, chain 
order houses. 


The Jobber’s Own Problem 

The opinion is more or less freely 
expressed, although without permission 
to use names, that the has 
brought the current condition upon 
himself and that he has little warrant 
in passing the buck to the 
market. 


jobber 


primary 
In the first place it is con- 


tended that in view of the large pur 
mill 


they 
disregard the offers of these buyers 


chain 
could not, if 


chases of stores, selling 


agents would, 


to purchase their merchandise. If 
the business of the chain store is 
economically sound—and few will at 


tempt to disprove that it is—the sell 
ing agent declares that the jobber has 
no right to dictate that this source of 
outlet should not be cultivated by the 
selling agent. Many mills are run 
with a certain basis for the future on 
the received from chain 
which in the oi 
amounts to millions of dollars a year. 
No such basis as this is offered by the 


\ bber. 


business 


stores, ite, 


aggres 


It is true, as many point out, that 
the chain store business may be over 
done. In fact, there seems evidence 
of this condition becoming generally 
the case in many localities. 
result in consolidations the 
elimination of the units. 


Whatever the development in this con 


This may 
and in 
W eaker 


nection, it is not contended by those 
who have made a study of the situa- 
tion, that the principle of the chain 
store or syndicate buying is a wrong 
one. It disastrously 
with the business of the small retailer 
in a given community. But if 
latter cannot compete, it will mean a 
survival of the fittest and he will have 


to pass on. 


may interfere 


the 


Certainly to-day the chain 
store does not show any likelihood of 
passing out of the picture, but rather 
vives evidence of steady and healthy 
growth. 


Does the Jobber Function? 
Those selling agents who have re- 
ceived letters regarding their selling 


ask what the 
jobber is doing, or is prepared to do, 


policy, are inclined to 
on his part, to warrant an expression 
from the manufacturer. 
While there are always exceptions to 


of policy 


every rule, the knit goods selling agent 
to-day claims that the jobber, or, as 
he prefers to be called, the 
saler,”’ will not take any comprehensive 
the manu fac- 
underwear. He buys 
price, and as a consequence takes a few 


““whole- 


assortment of 
line of 


average 
turer’s 


cases of the cheapest numbers in an 
agent’s line and then goes to some one 
else and duplicates the experience with 
him. As better 
class goods are concerned, he shows 
little though the at- 
tempt is made to persuade him that 
the retailer would be interested in this 


far as novelties or 


interest—even 


class of merchandise and that they 
could be sold by both jobber and re- 
tailer at a price that would give them 


both a fair profit. Then, too, the 


jobber, for reasons best known to him- 
self, does comparatively little business 
with the large department stores in 
his own community. This is believed 
to be partly due to the system of sales 
by general salesmen for the house and 
that departments such as hosiery and 
underwear, instead of 
specialty shops in 


being run as 
themselves, are 
represented by these salesmen carry- 
ing general lines of merchandise who 
concentrate upon the things which they 


can sell with least resistance. The 
result is that frequently samples of 
knitted goods lie neglected in_ the 


salesman’s sample trunk to the detri 
ment of the department they are sup 
posed to represent. 


Working With Retailer 


lhe argument would seem to have 
considerable that the jobber’s 
problem is to be solved by increasing 
contact with the retailer, big and little, 
and by 


basis 


a willingness to work out a 
plan, including service, by which it 
may be necessary at times to sell the 
retailer at a small margin of profit, 
just as the manufacturer is obliged to 
do. If it is necessary to attract the 


large retailer 


with a five per cent 
basis, could this not be done when 
there is sufhcient volume offered? 
This is the argument of the manu- 


facturer’s representative who is often 
compelled to reduce his margin, and 
who feels that a similar procedure, 
on the part of the distributor, would 
accomplish results. 

\nother which enters into 
the problem is the question with re- 
gard to the “seconds.” Is 
there any appreciable outlet for any 
such merchandise in the jobbing field ? 
If there is the majority of sales agents 
do not know it; and yet if they were 
to adhere strictly to the understand- 
ing that certain wholesalers would 
have them make, they could not get 
rid of their stock of seconds. Jobbers 
tell the selling agent all too plainly 
they do not deal in seconds and they 
get enough of them in their regular 
orders. 


feature 


sale of 


Case of Desperation 
Sales contend that the re- 


appearance of these questionnaires in- 


agents 


dicates the desperate condition in 
which the wholesaler finds himself. 
While a majority believe that no 
more will come of the requests for 


a declaration of policy than has re- 
sulted from similar attempts in the 
past, they do admit that the jobber is 
the only one that can 
remedy for the situation. 


develop a 
He has it 
in his own hands to improve his situa- 
tion, but it is argued this will never 
be done by asking that all concessions 
be on the’ side of the selling agent and 
none by himself. 


Cheap Heavy Ribs Withdrawn 


The feature of the market last week 
was the announcement by two of the 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’’ Price $2.00. 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


lading southern manufacturers that 


‘ey had withdrawn their lines of cheap 
seavy-weight ribs, while another pro- 
jeer has increased his price on this 


Jass of merchandise 25c a dozen. This, 
§ course, has been expected for some 
ime, and many have wondered why 
these manufacturers should continue 
»y sell this class of underwear at the 
goure quoted at the beginning of the 
season When costs have so materially 
increased. It is probable that if these 
manufacturers had been able to fore- 
cast the development of the raw ma- 
terial market, they would never have 
brought out these cheaper lines which 
‘id so much to confuse the situation 
and which could not have been a 
rofitable venture at any time. In ad- 
dition it is believed they detracted 
materially from the interest in stand- 
sd goods and in their distribution. 
Requests continue to be received for 
prompt delivery of balbriggans. When 
selling agents declare their inability 
make deliveries, even in July, it is 
id for the buyer to understand the 
situation. It is believed one of the 
principal reasons for the increase of 
inquiries received on this class of 
merchandise, is the development of 
the athletic shirt worn in combination 
with running trunks. It is, perhaps, 
jot exaggerating to say that the ma- 
jority of the public have not known 
the significance of the knitted athletic 
irt and confuse it with the nainsook 
garment. With the advertising that 
has been running of late on knitted 
athletics, the public has become aware 
f the possibility of this garment and 
has been made knitted underwear 
scious. 


No Hosiery Advance 
(Continued from page 105) 





which arise from the appointment of 
more than one selling agent for lines 
i fancy hosiery, have recently been 
brought to the attention of the writer. 
More than once it has been declared, 
in the case of a divided account, that 
the buyer has notified one selling 
‘gent that samples which he was offer- 
ing had been offered him by other 
gents at a different price. This meant 
not only that the buyer was dissatis- 
ied with a second set of samples as 
‘eng something not new but also that 
ie was decidedly upset as to the price 
‘ituation; and, consequently, was not 
‘illing to place his order. 

ertain agents are confident of the 
increasing popularity of women’s 
Taney hosic ry. Lines which have been 

wn tor tall have been received with 
‘onsiderable enthusiasm; and if all the 
tatements of the jobber are to be be- 
ved a very satisfactory volume of 


business 


this type of stocking is to 
u. expect Wool and fiber com- 
"nations may bulk large in this type 

_800ds | certain attractive pat- 
ee tainly deserving of wide- 


Little Change in Silks 

ve. Il any, improvement is noted 
1 for full fashioned silk. 
ily moderate, without any 





enthusiasm or any evidence of need 
for immediate replenishment of stocks. 
Here, too, the price situation is more 
or less uncertain. Selling agents have 
given up guessing about the future of 
raw silk; and with many there is a 
feeling that their purchases of raw 
material do not look very satisfactory, 
in view of past events and the possi- 
bility of the future. It was hoped, not 
so long ago, that the raw material 
market had become practically stabil- 
ized, but this view is not as prevalent 
today; and the future does not seem 
as assured as was the case a few 
weeks ago. Broad silk manufacturers 
are not taking the amount of raw ma- 
terial which they did, and the effect of 
this lack of consumption may be ap- 
preciable upon the whole market. 
Export Trade May Help 

The question has been asked in a 
number of instances of late whether 
it is not time to take the export situa- 
tion more seriously and spend time 
and effort to secure foreign business. 
It is believed that increase in this di- 
rection would do more than anything 
else to relieve the present situation and 
prevent a worse condition in the 
future. It is realized that there is an 
immense amount of detail and com- 
plicated ramifications in connection 
with the development of export busi- 
ness. Mills are not anxious for this 
type of order, but it may be that their 
situation will necessitate it. 


Underwear Production in April 
Shows Small Decrease 


WasuHincton, D. C.—Knit under- 
wear production in April showed 
some decrease from otuput in the 
preceding month and also from April, 
1926, according to monthly report of 
the Department of Commerce com- 
piled from the returns of 150 estab- 
lishments. Men’s cotton shirts and 
drawers were the only items in which 
April production was larger than in 
March. The output of women’s 
union suits and of children’s and in- 
fants’ underwear, all kinds, was 
slightly larger than April, 1926, pro- 
duction. 

New orders received during the 
month: by 150 establishments were 
considerably smaller than in March, 
amounting to 912,977 dozens, as com- 
pared to 1,289,394 dozens. Shipments 
totaled 991,958 as compared to 1,153,- 
201 dozens at the end of the month 
from 2,609,531 dozens March 31. 

The volume of new orders was con- 
siderably larger in April than in the 
corresponding month of last year. 
The total received during the month 
by 145 establishments was 928,711 
dozens as compared to 761,390 in 
April, 1926. Plus unfilled orders on 
hand April 1, the total was 3,505,492 
dozens, as compared to 3,485,801 
dozens a year ago. Shipments during 
April amounted to 91,883 dozens, as 
compared to 979,265 in April last year, 
and unfilled orders totaled 2,495,656 
dozens April 30, against 2,486,499 
dozens on the corresponding date last 
year. 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


2. The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


5. The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 


—— See cllso—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ae Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 





There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 











Users of the ‘““Banner’’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 


Vc OMPANY 


rh AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


@iss Sh New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 

SEE WES 93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 

Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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Obituary 





Charles O. Herbert 


Charles O. Herbert, of the Herbert 
Hosiery Mills, having plants at Con- 
shohocken and Norristown, Pa., well 
known in the hosiery and wool trades, 

iving for many years been in the wool 
business in Philadelphia, died May 30, 

the Methodist Hospital, Philadelphia, 


llowing an operation. He was 56 
ears old. After leaving the wool busi- 
ss several years ago, Mr. Herbert 


tarted a mill at Ontario and D Sts., 
Philadelphia, manufacturing infant's 
Early last year he purchased 
additional mill at Norristown. Mr. 
Herbert was one of the most successful 
siery manufacturers in this section of 
country. He was born in Philadel- 
ia March 11, 1871, the son of N. B. 
nd Harriet V. Herbert. Mr. Herbert 
s president of the Doylestown Driving 
ub, a member of the University Lodge 
Masons, the Mystic Shrine, Elks and 
Penn Athletic Club. He is survived 
Leon F. Herbert, who is 
nnected with the Herbert Hosiery 
Mills, his widow and two brothers. 


siery. 


E 
nis son 


Nelson R. Gilbert 


Nelson R. Gilbert, prominently identi- 


fied with the Gilbert Knitting Co., Little 
Falls, N. Y., died May 29 following 
extended illness. He was 71 years 

ld coming from a family regarded as 
of the pioneer entrants in_ knit 
goods manufacturing in the Mohawk 
Valley. He served several terms as 


mayor of that city and in addition to 
director of the Gilbert 
Knitting Co. he was also identified with 
the Little Falls Power & Light Co. and 


duties as a 


several commercial institutions. He 
was a graduate of Columbia University. 
\Vith his brother, the late Joshua Gil- 
bert, he was largely responsible for the 


founding of the Gilbert Knitting Co. 
C. W. McCord 

Charles W. McCord, aged 62 years, 
head of the McCord Co., cotton brokers 
of Louisville, Ky., and proprietor of the 
Grahampton (Ky.) Mfg. Co., makers of 
coarse cotton yarns, died suddenly last 
week at his home in New Albany, Ky. 
Mr. McCord died in the house in which 
he was born. His firm had been estab 
lished by his father, Robert G. McCord. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons 
nd a sister. 


Howard C. Tinsley 

Howard C. Tinsley, a former official 
of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
Rome, Ga., died recently at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, where he was American vice- 
consul. Mr, Tinsley went to Rome some 
25 years ago, entering the employ of the 
Massachuestts mills and rising in a short 
to a responsible position. When 
war was declared, he entered the service, 
ind at the close of the war he entered 
he consular service and was stationed at 
Montevideo. 


William H. Nearing 
William H. Nearing, prominent in the 
goods business a decade ago, died 
s home in New York last week. He 
n his business life in the woolen 
with Cooley, Turnbull & Co., 
whom he was associated for many 
Subsequently he joined forces 
Duval, Cone & Terhune, traveling 
where he was one of the best 
salesmen in the business. In 
May, 1907, with W. V. E. Terhune, he 


ime 
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formed the partnership of Terhune, 
Nearing & Co., retiring from that firm 
about 12 years ago. Upon his retire- 
ment the firm of Terhune, Yereance & 
Co. was formed, which later became 
Terhune, Yereance & Wolff. Upon his 
retirement from the woolen business Mr. 
Nearing spent several years on the Coast. 
Returning East he devoted himself to 
the sale of knee pants with S. Shapiro, 
and still later as a salesman in the 
woolen business with Gus L. Rosenberg. 
Recently he had spent considerable time 
in Florida. 


Patrick J. Hurley 
Patrick J. Hurley, the dean of Fall 
River’s cotton and cloth merchants, died 
at his home there on May 28 in his 
eighty-third year. He was born in Bos- 
ton and went to Fall River to enter the 
textile business shortly after the Civil 


war, becoming associated with the 
Tuttle & Milne office, of which he 
eventually became the head. He re- 
tired from active business about three 


years ago but continued to maintain an 
interest in the Citizens Savings Bank, of 
which he was a vice president, a trustee 
and member of the investment board 
Mr. Hurley was of the old school type 
of business men and_ exercised 
judgment in the conduct of 
make 


such 
his business 
as to his sought 


opinion much 


James H. Webb 

James H. Webb, aged 59, president of 
the Eno Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., died in 
a Durham hospital, following an illness 
of several months, which became critical 
about a week ago. Mr. Webb was born 
in Hillsboro in 1868, and lived the 
last 30 vears in Hillsboro, receiving his 
education in the old Nash and Pollock 
seminary, which plaved an important part 
in the early educational history of the 
State. He began his cotton mill career 
when a boy and worked his way up. He 
held the office of vice-president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation. In Masonic circles he held the 
highest office in the grand lodge, and the 
Masonic fraternity was 
at his funeral, May 25 


f yr 


guard of honor 


G. A. Meckel 

G. A. Meckel, superintendent of Wm 
B. Scaife & Sons Co. Oakmont, Pa., 
manufacturers of range boilers, pressure 
tanks and water softening apparatus, 
died suddenly at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Frederick, Maryland, on May 16. 
On May 26 of this vear Mr. Meckel 
would have completed 64 years of con- 
tinuous service with Wm. B. Scaife & 
Sons Co., 51 of which he served as gen- 
eral superintendent of the mill. During 
his association with the company he 
developed and perfected many improved 


methods in tank construction. It is 
believed that his length of service sets 


a record for continuous employment by 
any one company in the State of Penn 
sylvania if not nationally. 


William McK. Morris 

The death of Wm. Mck 
Groveville, N. J.. on May is an- 
nounced. Mr. Morris was treasurer of 
Morris & Co., cotton duck 


Morris of 
zf, 


manufactur 


ers and makers of mill baskets. Hus- 
song Dveing Machine Co. and the Na 
tional Fuel Cleaner Co., all operated 


from a central office in Groveville. He 
was born Sept. 16, 1861. After gradua- 
tion from college he became associated 
with his father’s interests at Groveville 
and has been actively identified with the 
varied developments of these interests at 
Groveville. 
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Why Do Brintons 
Produce Better Quality? 


- Because finer quality is built into every 


Superior 


part of every Brinton machine. 
machines inevi- 
tably produce su- 
perior goods- 
more_ economi- 
cally, too. For over 
thirty years, Brin- 
tons have enjoyed 
—and earned—the 
reputation of being 
quality and _ pro- 


ducing quality. 


We will be glad to 
furnish  intorma- 


tion of our com- 





plete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


Philadelphia 





Great Britain and the Continent: 


i Australia: J. H. 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


Butter & Co. 


Sydney, Melbourne 


FOREIGN 


South America: Santiago Scotto, AGENTS 

Moreno, 1756. . Casilla Correo AUS . "ps 7] 

662, Buenos Aires, Argentine China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Republic. 


50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 
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Inquire of the woman who is proud of her (} 
taste in stockings — 


Talk with the retailer who knows quality, 
value and popular demand — 


Ask the hosiery manufacturer who is eminently v J i) 
successful — me / 74 
Back of it all is the Reading Full-Fashioned Ng e 
Knitting Machine. TZ 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 
S\ (> aI 


us 
Wy) 


/ a 
—— See cllse As far as well dressed women 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE are concerned there ss no other 
\ ——CATALOG—— stocking but Full-Fashioned 
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FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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Wool Goods Men Clean House 





Hope for Profitable Basis 


and Try to 


LTHOUGH there is little vigor 

to the present business in wool 
goods, selling agents are holding fast 
to their plans for cleaning house. 
Many of them now believe that many 
of their trade’s hardships have been 
due to causes arising within the in- 
dustry itself. For the time being 
they are taking the buyer as less to 
blame than heretofore. 

It is obvious that if slightly higher 
prices on goods could be obtained 
mills might run even on a 70% basis 
or less and yet make money. The 
difficulty all along has been that prices 
were figured at cost on a capacity 
basis and orders have never been suf- 
ficient to achieve that scale of opera- 
tions save in a few exceptional in- 
stances. It does not seem likely that 
5 or 10¢ a yard added to present prices 
would affect the total yardage ab- 
sorbed by the clothing trades. It 
might, however, influence in what 
channels the business would be placed 
and it is apprehension of being left 
out in the cold that has made many 
mills quote their goods below cost. 

If higher prices are not to be gen- 
erally experienced this season at least 
some of the minor leaks may be 
stopped up. In this category comes 
the distribution of reference samples. 
It is believed that buyers have gone 
far in their request for these 
samples without the placing of a busi- 
ness of sufficient size to absorb their 
cost. 

There is also much waste in the 
preparation of new lines, though it 
will be hard to economize here in a 
season where great style variation is 
one of the prime attractions to the 
buver, A or two ago there 

s much talk of the “window dress- 
ing” quality of fabrics, and this char- 

teristic remains of great importance. 
lhe buyer wants something that will 

off well and that will be as un- 

ul as possible without being 
Mill stylers consequently 
scour many fields for ideas, and even- 
tually unsalable stvles are made up in 
ple form on the chance that some 

‘ might take an interest in them. 
ny color schemes also are tried out 
ch fail of hitting the mark. Esti- 
tes of the amount of money in- 
ed in the style preparation for 
ral of the market’s big organiza- 

run to large figures. Perhaps 

future day may see some form 

‘ooperation with the buyer that 

permit a saving of the waste in 


too 


season 


grotesque. 


* *x* * 


Women’s wear: The American 


Stop Leaks 


Woolen Co. last week advanced the 
prices of Venise and Dewbloom 25c 
and per vard_ respectively. 
These are two of their most popular 
staple coatings. Venise has been held 
in high regard by distributors for 
several seasons, and when opened not 
long ago for the fall season the price 
was lower than the ruling figure in 
the secondary market. At that time 
this was exceptional because the trade 
was depressed and many lines were 
being quoted below the mill figures. 
Of course the mill price includes the 
regular discount and the outside trad- 
ing price is quoted net. It is also 
understood that the American Woolen 
Co. is stipulating that examination of 
the goods must be made within fifteen 
days of delivery on late duplicates to 
prevent speculation and unwarranted 
returns. In the general women’s wear 
field there is some interest in flannels, 
kashas and twills for coats, while the 
rest of the market remains extremely 


dull. 


12'’%c 


x * * 


Men’s wear: The flow of duplicate 
orders for the fall season is erratic. 
Some houses find continued interest 
while others are experiencing a com- 
plete lull. The week end_ holiday 
brought added dullness and the ma- 
jority of houses were closed all day 
on the Saturday before Memorial 
Day. Last minute business in spring 
goods is disappointing. The weather 
has been against the movement of 
spring garments at retail and some 
clothiers find that their output is ac- 
cumulating. Tropicals, however, are 
in good request. Preparations pro- 
ceed for the new season in tropicals 
which may be opened at the end of 
this month or early in July. It is 
hoped that the opening of general 
lines for spring 1928 may be delayed 
till late August or early September. 


Oregon Wool Selling Nears 
Season End 
PENDLETON. OreE.—Wool sales in 


third week of May totaled 205,000 lbs., 
and brought prices of 27 to 
pound. About lbs. 
have been sold to eastern 


30c a 


875,000 of wool 


7 
and 
buyers this season and approximately 
a million pounds total should be 
reached before the end of the buving 
period. Shearing is now completed 
and sheep are being headed for summer 


coast 


ranges. 

Wm. Spink Co., Philadelphia, re- 
worked wool and extracts, 
etc., has awarded contract for the con- 
struction of a garage at Nixon and Lev- 
erington Sts., Manayunk. 


carbonizers, 


! before the rise. 


Sharp Upturn in Many Cottons 





Gray Goods 


Gain and 


Colored Goods Are Following 


HE cotton goods market has 
turned more bullish than con- 
servative members of the trade had 


Under the 
stimulus of a sharp upturn in raw cot- 
ton and widespread buying on the part 
of manufacturing and distributing 
agencies, higher prices are coming 
into effect all along the line. Mer- 
chants who at the beginning of May 
thought that that month would witness 
the usual spring lull which had failed 
to develop as usual in March, have had 
their anticipations completely upset. 

It is estimated in advance of actual 
figures that May has recorded quite as 
large sales of gravy goods as any of 
the months so far this vear. Large 
buyers, who themselves may have ex- 
pected stability when May began, saw 
that they were facing a forlorn hope 
when new crop news put the raw ma- 
terial on a higher basis with the pass 
ing of each week. That these promi- 
nent buyers came to the conclusion that 
to wait was to pay higher prices, is 
evidenced by the large contract busi- 
ness accomplished, with many de- 
liveries running through September 
and some orders covering even the last 
quarter of the year. 

A number of lines of colored goods 
have been advanced ™% to Ic per vard, 
and others, so far unaffected, are on 


hoped would be necessary. 


the verge of action. The advance of 
more than 4c in cotton places some 
lines below replacement cost and their 
prices are only possible because mills 
were sufficiently farsighted to lay in 
a stock of cotton several months ago 
Despite the acknowl- 
edged justification of a price of 16™%c 
for cotton, merchants recognize that 
higher goods prices mav prove a check 
will 


distribution, and 


difficult 


on certainly 


render accomplishment of 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


June 1 May 25 June 2, 1929 
Spot cotton, N. Y.. 16. 95¢ 16.50¢ 18 85¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 514-5l4¢ 5)<-Al4¢ 5Ae 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35. . 7M4¢ 714-7M¢ 76¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 8'4-8'4¢ 81<-8l4¢ 8\o¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25. . We O91¢¢ Mee 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00. .10'<-10'4¢ 10¢ 10! 2¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 84-S!o¢ 8-814¢ 9-91 <¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00.. 934-97s¢ 9«-934¢ = IT-I1«¢ 

37- in., 48x48, 4.00. 714-8¢ 754 -734¢ 814-83 4¢ 
Pajama Checks 

2614-in., 72x80, 4.70. . 8-8i4¢ &-814¢ 914-954¢ 

3634-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 614-634¢ 614-6%¢ 714-T4¢ 
Miscellaneous 

| Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 10¢ 10¢ 118 <¢ 

Denims, 2.208........ 15¢ 14\4¢ *15¢ 

Tickings, 8 0z........ 1814-204 1834-20¢ *1914¢ 

Standard prints ‘ 8¢ &¢ 9¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 


hams, 27-in. .. os o¢ 9¢ 9¢ 


*Nominal. 


some of the new uses for cotton fab- 
which were encouraged a 
months ago by the exceptionally low 
levels to which the market had fallen. 
It is not unlikely that until another 
large crop or other influence 
makes cotton cheaper, some of these 
plans will have to be laid aside. 
x * x 


rics tew 


some 


Denims: ‘These goods have been 
advanced ‘2c per yard and the current 
basis for 2.20s is now 15c. Even such 
a figure may be regarded as low on the 
present cotton basis. Overall manu- 
facturers appear capable of using a 
large yardage through the rest of the 
year. 

+ ie se 

Business in these lines 
well and work clothing 
manufacturers are supporting the 
market more freely than for several 


Chambrays: 
is moving 


seasons. 
* x * 


Flannels: Representative manufac- 
turers have advanced prices ™% to Ic 
per yard during the last ten days. Mill 
operations are reported to be active 
and buyers are interested in deliveries 
up to the end of the season. Hickories, 
etc., have also been 


cotton coverts, 


advanced. 

* * x 

Although at mid-week 
no general action had been taken to 
advance ginghams, it seemed only a 
matter of before such action 
would be taken. Mills have endeavored 
to stabilize this branch of the market 
and they will not be stampeded into 
an advance unless absolutely necessary. 
\lready been 
declared. 


Ginghams: 


days 


minor advances have 


* * + 


Percales: Percales and other printed 
goods seem also on the verge of higher 
prices and buyers have been actively 
operating to take advantage of present 
quotations. The only sluggish side of 
the market is found in a 
seasonal wash goods which have been 


to be Tew 


held back by the continued cold 
weather. 

* *k x 
Print Cloths: Around the holiday 


this branch ot the market was quiet 
but At 
tracts for 64x 60s were available at 
No 
On 


very strong. mid-week con- 
714c and some business was done 
more were to be found for 7'«e. 
60 x 48s, 6% was the figure for both 
contract and nearby. 
xk * * 

Heavy Gray Goods: Sheetings have 
in., 4-yard, 
and 774c 


been fairly active with 37 


j8 square selling at 734¢ for 
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The foot of an ordinary stocking is made 
to fit merely by pulling it into shape when 
the stocking is put on. In order to obtain 
a full fashioned foot which will accurately 
and more comfortably fit the human foot, 
the stocking must be knit instead of 
boarded to shape. This can be accom- 
plished on the Standard *‘H”’ Hosiery Ma- 
chine with Hirner Attachment. 


Compare the two small _ illustrations 
above,—the one on the left shows an or- 
dinary foot, while the one on the right 
shows the Hirner Foot. Also, note that 
in the Hirner Foot, the transfer line is 
maintained in a low position so that it is 
not visible above the top of low shoes. 
The large illustration above clearly shows 
the improved appearance which results. 


Write for information. 
—— See disco —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


E>|ES=S=ES>=E>~=~=ELE=EI™_™»~™=EI>E~™_=~=I»~LLhBh»EaoaQaBDBD)BHo9aBaBWB9BaBOo9aBaoamEmnESSESaB9BanasSE=sys 





: —— See cliso—— 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.  ConsoiipaTeD TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-—— 


SPECIAL 
2B Harmony Winder 


No. 27 F F 


Just as “Lindbergh, the Great”, 
left Roosevelt Field and glided 
over to Paris, meeting all ob- 


stacles, and gaining the Victory 
over all competitors so the 


a 


“ALTEMUS HARMONY 
WINDER” 


would like to leave our Factory 
and glide over to your Plant and 
prove to you that we have over- 
come all obstacles and gained the 
Victory over our Competitors in 


the Up to Date Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills! 


It has been received Royally by En- 
durance Knitting Co., Regina Silk Knit- 
ting Mills, Blackwood Silk Hosiery Co., 
Propper Silk Hosiery Co., Ipswich 
Mills, Brownhill & Kramer, Largman 
Gray Co., Franklin Hosiery Mills, 
Miller Smith Hosiery Mills, Lansdale 
Silk Hosiery Co., Wallace Wilson Silk 
Hos. Co., Penfe Hosiery Co. (formerly 
Mock- Judson Voehringer Co., Inc.), 
Berkshire Knitting Mills and many 
other distinguished plants. 


AGENTS: 


Canadian Representative 


Hamilton, Ont. 


[winvers)_ 





| SPOOLERS | | 
.|, WARPERS |» 
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Southern Representative 


Makenworth Company 
Greensboro, N. C 
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Fabrics—Continued 


contract and some holders asking up 


to &c. In osnaburgs the 30 in., 7 0z., 
part waste fabric has been moving at 
roc. Drills are well sold with 30 in., 


Between Seasons Quiet in Silks © 


3.25-yard goods scarce on the spot at 


gc. Higher prices are being asked for 


the general line of ducks in a number 
of agencies. 


Spring Season Tapers Off 


With Some 


B USINESS continues to be done in 
the broadsilk market but the situa- 
tion has well been described as “dog 
eat dog.’ If ever competitive condi- 
tions existed, they exist today. Nearly 
manufacturer is out to clean 
holdings of spring goods 
that he has in stock and prices have 
now reached levels that is forcing the 
conviction on many houses. that were 
formerly content to continue making 
up merchandise in the hopes of a 
change, that it would be cheaper to 
Many have already done so 
and others will do so shortly. 

Mills running full at the present 
are doing so on 


ever) 


out such 


curtall 


fall goods. Satins 
have been booked for June, July, and 
August delivery at actual cost in some 
cases where the mill preferred to keep 
working and hold their help, rather 
than shut down entirely. Prints for 
summer consumption are having a 


good call 


but even here some com- 
plaint is heard of close prices being 
jade on seasonable goods that ought 

s me to bring a fair profit. 
Ke 


Georgettes: Demand is tapering off 

| some reports are heard of further 
price cutting. This applies particu- 
larly to the cheaper grades of both 
weighted and pure dye goods which 
employs just about the lowest grade 
of raw stock that can possibly be used. 


It has sold through the season for 
$1.22 up to $1.27% which was 
nothing to rave about, but at least 
did permit the mill to exist. Some 


houses last week stated that they had 


heard of sales as low as $1.15. While 
could not be confirmed, it is not 
evond the bounds of possibility. 
* *k * 
Market rather 
prices unsatisfactory. 
grades of Canton goods are 
again in favor. 
x * & 
Broadcloths and Tub Silks: Selling 


Crepe-de-chine: 
quiet and 


Cheaper 


aet) 


actively over the counter considering 
the difficulties of the weather but 
Wholesale market has quieted down. 
Radium searfs are understood to be 
having a big call particularly with 


nd attractive designs. 
* * * 


Prints: Summer prints in dots and 
wered designs are being taken in 


good quantities by cutters. Prices do 
not approximate, however, what the 
silk house should get for seasonable 
and speculative goods of this charac- 


ter 


pring designs are quieter and 


Tetailers are understood to be pick- 


Carry-Over 


ing up bargains where they can get 


hold of them. 
* * x 


Silk situation at a Glance: |?RoDUC- 
TION: Decreasing. 
DEMAND: Smaller. 


Stocks: Difficult to estimate. 
Raw SILK: Prices steady; stocks 
smaller. 


SENTIMENT: Depressed. 


Burlaps Are Quiet 


Buyers Are Still Waiting for 
Stimulus to Buy 

The burlap market has been quiet 
with not much change in prices. Buy- 
ers are holding back for a clearer 
view of the situation or to await 
receipt of better business on their own 
products. 

lhe recent price movement of bur- 
lap has been directly opposed to that 
of cotton While the latter 
have advanced steadily during the last 
four weeks, burlaps have been on the 


LOC rds. 


toboggan. 

Spot and nearby prices on heavy 
weights are about July- 
September shipment from Calcutta 
may be had at 8.65c. For light weights 


8.75¢ and 














I ncreasing Sales 


4 

4 

= 4 

DVICE and counsel on ways = 

i end means of increasing =| 


HH 


your business are one of the 
features of our service. 


Besides cashing and guarantee- 
ing your accounts receivable, 
we relieve you of all shipping, 
collection, and financial 
worries. 


Peierls, Buhler & Cone. 


260~266 Fourth Ave., New York 
FACTORS 


For Silks, Hosiery, Woolens, Underwear 
Cotton Goods and Kindred Lines 








the spot and the nearby basis is 6.75c | 


and July-September shipment is avail- 


able at 6.70¢. 

There appeared no reason to expect 
much change in the market, though 
the figures on shipments for May 
from Calcutta which will be available 
in a day or two may be effective in 
forming market sentiment. 


Autumn Leaf Colors Stressed 
for Fall 


Various color schemes are = as- 
sembled in the fall, 1927, 
issued by The 


Association. The rich 


color card 
Color 
tints 
Nature paints her autumn foliage with 
are grouped under “Autumn Leaves” 
—bright reds and golds and chestnut 
browns. The delicate pastel 
worn in the palace of Versailles dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV are listed 
under “Opera Tints.” Soft, feminine 
colors which Ninon de Lenclos or the 
Marquise de Sevigne might have worn 
are called “Debutante Pink,” “Twinkle 
Blue,” “Opera Mauve” and 
Soirée.” The great dames who danced 
at the court of the king liked to pose 
a darker shade over a light one, such 
as “Tourmaline Blue” “Debu- 
tante Pink” or “Opera Mauve” over 
“Eventide Lavender,” and “Liqueur 
Green” over “Mellowglow Yellow,” 
or “Aquagreen” over “Ibis Pink.” 
The new fall card carries 80 shades. 


Textile 
which 


shades 


“Rose 


over 


Card | 


FACTORS! 





Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 


In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 





FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 
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Then write us your requirements 


The Tri-Towns (over 10,000 population), 
located on the Potomac River — 950 feet 
above sea level — at the foot of the Allegheny 
Mountains in two states, Maryland and West 
Virginia, offer a logical point for a Textile 
Industry. 

Rail facilities excellent, main lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Western Maryland, and 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania. 


Coal, natural gas, electric power, pure water. 
Labor ample, high class American-born, sur- 
plus female labor. The splendid climatic 
conditions with cool summers are assets for 
labor efficiency and living conditions. Close 
proximity to raw material supply and located 
midway between East and West markets makes 
this a good distributing point. 


Several available factory sites. 


TRI-TOWNS 


Westernport, Md.—Luke, Md.—Piedmont, W. Va. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
First National Bank Bldg., Piedmont, West Va. 





COMPARISONS 


Removal of their equipment to Georgia, 
Alabama, and the Chattanooga District —the 
territory served by Central of Georgia lines — 
has aided textile manufacturers who have 
done so to prosper. There are factors in your 
cost of operation and your overhead which 
can be materially reduced by reason of con- 
ditions in this favored territory. 


Find out what these factors are and apply 
them to your own operating and overhead 
costs. To enable you to make these compari- 
sons of costs, write for our booklets which 


give the facts as to the territory our lines 
serve. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


Se 
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New Year 


New Methods 
New Profits Co 


1927 is here 
1926 has gone = 


Why don’t you let us go over 
your mill and tune it up so “ 
that you will KNow that you 4 
are getting the UTMOST out of nin 
it for the coming year? 


It will not obligate you in any 
way to talk to us. Won’t you So 
drop us a line to let us know r 
you are willing to “listen”? 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 
SIDNEY S. PAINE, President kr 
80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON YEAR 
BOOK 


1926 EDITION 


This handbook is an annual review of the H 
Cotton Industry, published by the Textile 
Mercury. 
It consists of a complete outline of latest 
British practice in mill operation, management, 
trade customs, etc., with descriptions of machin- 
ery and processes. 
‘Latest developments in British practice covering Cotton manufac- 
turing, dyeing, bleaching and finishing are given special attention. 
Artificial Silk Fibres and their characteristics form an important 
feature in this edition. 


WOOL YEAR 
BOOK 


1926 EDITION 


This is also an annual review, but for the 
woolen and worsted industry. 

Notes regarding the uses of synthetic fibres, 
including Rayon are included. The more im- 
portant technical researches of last year are out- 
lined in the review, ““The Progress in Dyeing ) 
and Finishing During the Past Year’ and full | 
consideration is given to the latest mechanical developments. The 
statistical section has been fully revised and the latest information 
on prices, stocks, wages, etc., has been incorporated. 

We have only a limited number in stock of either of these two 
important books. 

SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 


Price $2.50 per volume—Postpaid. 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Demand for Southern Shares ° Y . to 3934 with comparatively few 
Fk é; € ks Aetiv serggc its 

Continues ne ount ,otton Stoe s [ CULV e transactions, and at 39% shows a net 

Gastonia, N. C. May 28.—The advance for the week of ™% point. 


brisk demand for cotton mill stocks Leading New Bedford Shares ae — Sa ae naan oe 
that has prevailed since early in Feb- Adv Saat ee ee ee ee et eee 

y Advance—Everett to Liquidate he meantime as hieh as 8s; there 
ruary, continued through this weel-. 1 in the meantime as high as 85; there 


However, two or three of the 
stocks from which the average price 
trend is compiled weekly by RS. 
Dickson & Co., softened in price 
sufficiently to bring the average down 


>- 
“5 


30sTON, June T. 
ITH the exception of the con- 
tinued decline American 
Woolen preferred, due to speculative 
anticipation of passing of current divi- 


in 


ican Woolen Co. preferred have 
changed hands on the New York ex- 
and indicative of short 
in anticipation of rumored 


passing of current dividend, sales on 


change, are 


selling 


has 


been a fair demand for the pre- 
ferred at ror! 


ot I point. 


which is an advance 


Everett Will Liquidate 


At an adjourned meeting of stock- 


10c a share, standing now at II!.02  dend, the only marked change in New the local exchange have been very holders of the Everett Mills, Law- 
compared with 112.02 for last week. England textile shares has been due to small and are- evidently realizing rence, Mass., at the Boston office today 

Stowe Spinning Co., Acme Spin- a fairly broad and active demand for sales of small investors who have the directors were authorized to take 
ning Co., and Mooresville were in stocks of fine count cotton cloth mills been scared into parting with their steps to liquidate the corporation. 
demand throughout the week, the with advances ranging all the way stock, Che last sale today was at 47, This was the annual meeting of the 
Stowe changing hands from 108 (© from one or two points to 10 points. which is a decline of 8 points for the compan) and all of the old directors 


111 per share, a new high record ior 
this stock. 


The fact that new business with this 
class of mills has fallen off somewhat 


week and the lowest price ever touched 
by this stock. Although business with 


were re-elected, and Raymond Merrill 
was elected to succeed Patrick Sulli- 


In the South Carolina market during the last week or two fails to the big company thus far this year has van, deceased. Another meeting will 
Southern Bleachery, Victor-Mona- discourage buying of their shares, for not been as good as expected the com- be held June 15 to take definite action 
ghan, and Dunean preferred featured the majority of the mills have suf- pany is understood to be in as strong a 0” liquidation. Treasurer F. C. Me- 
in activity. ficient unfilled orders to keep them financial position as it was at the Duthe reported for the fiscal year 

There has been a recent demand busy through the summer and in some opening of the year and economies ended March 31 a loss of $518,707, of 


for American Yarn & Processing cases well into the fall, and an im- recently introduced may warrant con- which $399,614 represented deprecia- 
Co. common at 96 to 100. Analysis provement in demand is anticipated tinuance of the dividend. ton; Working: capital oe date was 
of the financial statement of this well after a few weeks of favorable The directors of the American $1 47.917 as compared with $1,037,405 
known company shows that at roo weather for retail trade. Private Woolen Co. met on Wednesday and 4s of March 31, 1925. In a letter 

the stock that purchaser is pay- trading has been fairly active locally transacted routine business. — They forwarded to stockholders last week 


ar 


ing at the rate of approximately 3& 
per spindle for the stock, this analy- 


in such stocks, and at today’s auctions 
Butler advanced 45¢ points to 57! 
while 


4/29 


adjourned to meet again next week to 


consider action on dividend declara 


McDuffie stated that 
would not 


treasurer F. C. 


the directors advise an 


sis giving due allowance for the pro- Gosnold preferred advanced tion. ; attempt to raise new capital and that 
cessing plant. Replacement cost will 9% points to 38 and the common 8% Listed Shares Unchanged the only alternative will be liquida- 
doubtless approximate $45 per points to 1614. The only other not- American Woolen common has sold tion. The letter is In part as follows : 
spindle. able feature of today’s auctions was during the week within a range of “The directors have given most 
ne the sale of 310 shares of Salmon 1814 to 1714, closing today at 1734, careful consideration to a plan along 

Falls Mfg. Co. at 3114, or an advance which is identical with the price of a the following lines. To move to an 

of 3u% points, anticipating the vote of week ago. Amoskeag common has advantageous point in the South 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(lVeek ending May 31) 


1927 
Sales High Low Last 


High Low Stock 


stockholders to accept offer of $110,- 
ooo for the company’s machinery and 
to continue liquidation of the property 








been fairly active within a narrow 
range of 605¢ to 61 and Is practically 
unchanged for the week; the preferred 


50,000 to 80,000 spindles, cost of the 
southern land mill buildings and vil- 
lage to be raised by mortgage bonds 








271, 18% Belding-Heminway.. 2,700 21% 20 21% niece-meal. has been very quiet, but at 81 shows on a 7 per cent basis, secured by the 

lf 1¢'6 Century Ribbon 2,100 1514 14% 15 ce 3 a s : : : ‘ Pe Si Ss re 
7,49 Julius Kayser 12,400 STIG 55 55% American Woolen Preferred a net decline for the week of 2 points. Southern property; quick capital to be 
mult. ee — Tee While considerable blocks of Amer- Pacific has sold within a range of 39 raised by reducing the present 21,000 

MILL STATEMENTS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Line on ——-—- + — _—- -~ - ; - - - ——_— — 

Name and address of company of - - Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 

business — Cash and taw Total estate, . — payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, quick buildings : floating tose profit and 
receivable mdse., etc assets and Amount Description and funded loss, etc 
machinery debt 

t i i ‘ 26 351.5: 922 657 $12.712 -ellane 586 3 365.5 $6 $621,393 
Shawmut Mills, Fall River, Mass........... Cotton. Dec. 31,1926 | . ; $351,524 |$1,222,657 $12,712 | Miscellaneous | $1,586,893 $365 , 500 $600 , 000 $621,393 
wap: Dec. 31, 1925 ; , | 429 ,785 1,265,479 10,619 Miscellaneous 1,645,883 376,000 600 ,000 669,883 
| 1 ~ - € >) > € - "2 
Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.... Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 $466 , 802 $607 ,467 |$1,074,269 | 6,053,030 *174.775 | Miscellaneous 7,302,074 2,083, 498 3,817,000 1,401 576 
Dec. 31, 1925 544,946 1,214,043 1,758,989 | 6,049,588 22 569 Miscellaneous 7,831,146 2,498,850 3,817 ,000 1,515,296 
W inoag Mills, Fall River, Mass Cotton | Jan. 1, 1927 129,211 189,219 318,430 | 1,324,000 4.104 | Miscellaneous 1,646,534 186 , 466 1,000 ,000 460 ,068 
Jan. 1, 1926 58,239 225,335 310,574 1,477 , 874 1,788,448 1,000 ,000 788,448 
Troy Cotton & Woolen Mfg. Fall River, | Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 27.738 155,940 183 ,678 362,530 +304 ,947 | Miscellaneous 851,155 508 ,485 300 , 000 42,670 
iM een "| Dee. 31, 1925 29, 283 119,221 148,504 380,920 | $328,521 | Miscellaneous 857 ,944 449 , 200 300 , 000 108, 744 
E istic, Inc., Chelsea, Mass Cotton Dec. 31, 1926 630 ,995 937 ,420 (1,568,415 1,842 ,920 1,330,009 Miscellaneous 4,741,344 1,127,168 3,583 100 31 076 
Dec. 31, 1925 885 ,422 924,575 | 1,809,997 | 2,718,305 1.422.066 | Miscellaneous 5,950,368 1,150,414 3,731,650 1,068,304 
Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass. . Cotton | Jan. 1, 1927 1,086,036 1,328,543 | 2,414,579 | 1,448,541 1,200 Miscellaneous | 3,864,420 700,527 | 3,200.0 SS .2ee 
| Jan. 1, 1926 749,262 | 1,855,535 | 2,604,797 | 1,508,018 1,200 | Miscellaneous 4,114,015 1,105,900 2,700,000 308,115 
Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine....... Wool Dec. 31, 1926 | 2,258,290 | 3,108,523 | 5,366,813 | 3,980,809 3,750,109 | Miscellaneous | 13,097,731 35,311 7,500 ,000 5,562, 120 
Dec. 31, 1925 | 1,932,439 | 2,950,823 4,883,262 | 3,963,251 3, 273,158 Miscellaneous  12,119,67 24,054 7,500,000 4,595,617 
Ar in Printing Co., Fall River, Mass C. & Pr.|} Dec. 31, 1926 | 6,387,554 | 2,106,002 | 8,493,556 6,667,557 924.052 | Miscellaneous | 16,085,165 +, 341 631 2,000 ,000 9,743,534 
. Dec. 31, 1925 | 7,860,987 | 6,144,217 |14,005,204 | 6,956,379 | 1,088,795 | Miscellaneous | 22,050,378 | 10,325,841 2,000 ,000 9,724,537 
I rd Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass , Dec. 31, 1926 470,795 | 1,465,508 1,936,303 16,308 1,250,000 66,995 
es a a Dec 31, 1928 623. 198 1 163074 2,086 , 572 199 ,573 1,250,000 636,999 
W Bros., Inc., Whitinville, Mass Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 97,524 72,247 269,771 350 , 832 247,236 Miscellaneous 867 , 839 172,844 600 ,000 94,995 
Dec. 31, 1925 128,530 284,412 412,942 314,405 229,822 Miscellaneous 957 , 169 275,516 600 ,000 81,653 
I Vhitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass... C. & S. Dec. 31, 1926 240 ,688 792,928 | 1,033,616 | 1,247,926 609 ,644 | Miscellaneous 2,891,186 323 , 858 1,200,000 1,367 328 
ona rs eee . Dec. 31, 1925 333,127 | 1,2391921 | 1573/0483 | 1,222)241 503,599 Miscellaneous | 3,298,888 435,487 | 1,200,000 1,663,401 


and loss item of $292,335. 





ludes profit and loss item of $148,773. t Includes profit and loss item of $273,763. t Includes profit 
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A Power 
Sewing Machine ‘ 
That Is Portable 


Cloth Rooms, ete. can 
be « ly shifted to any 
part of the mill 
Perfect Seams, 
Dry, Thi k or 
Goods 


Wet, Thin 





moved 
No. 3 Electrically Driven Railway Sewing Machine on Casters 
can be plugged into any lighting circuit (No power line 


Built in any length for various cloth widths, 


silk goods. 


necessary. ) 


Sews cotton, woolen or 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. B.A. 
Maker of Piece Ex ‘ 
A full line of sewing 


d Sewing Machin for over 50 y 


senile caamian always on ial. 


—— See cAls 
CONSOL IAT! D TEXTILE 
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NEW YORK 
I 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 








WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 


It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC 


Engineers 
PHILADELPHIA 
- CONSTRUCTION + REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - 


CHICAGO 


NGINEERING VALUATIONS 





W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants 
and Kindred Structures. 


Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 
on Mill properties. Power Plants of 
every description and directions for their 
economy of operation. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Land Title Building 


Federal Engineering Company 


Architec tural Engineers 


Design 
Textile 
818 Stephenson Building 


and Superintendence for 


Mills and Industria! Plants 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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J.P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. | 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 












L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


eee 








W. Stursberg, 


Schell & Co- 


Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, 


Selling 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, 


Direct or Through Agents 
NEW YORK 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON 


MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 













Established 1891 








Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, 


Thibets 


President 


Uniform Cloths 


US. Pat. 


ete 





| Seaniiiiates 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 


Velours 





—" Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 

BR! Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Prof it by ParkSpray 

> “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 











ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone—Pennypacker 7594 





CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building, Boston — 
Patents and Patent Cases + Trade Marks - Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


724 Niath St , N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Building 


|BALING PREss| 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 | 
TONS PRESSURF 
es - baa it 
Size to _ your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Piomptness assured. 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
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Financial 


ares of common. stock to 7,000 
hares without par value, and issuing 
per cent preferred 
ck, with a bonus of one new share 


000 shares of 7 


common stock tor each preferred 
ire for $700,000. 


‘Arrangements would be made for 


perienced supervision of construc- 
n and operation of the southern 
int. While negotiations were not 
rried to completion, it seemed prob 


southern 


through 


le the cost of the new 
yperty could he secured 
nds, and that adequate underwriting 
7,000 shares ot preferred stock, 
vith the common stock bonus, could be 
secured. \fter most 
sideration, the directors failed “to ap- 
rove the plan. 

“Earnings to be reasonably expected 


careful con 


after bond interest and preferred divi- 
dends, applicable to the new common 
stock, did not seem sufficient, in view 
of the fact that the southern mill 
would be so largely a new venture and 
that any present stockholder who could 
or did not subscribe to the new pre- 
ferred stock would have only one share 
of new common stock in place of three 
shares of his present common stock.” 

\t today’s meeting one of the di- 
rectors indicated that interests identi- 
fied with the Alabama Power Co. were 
willing to underwrite a preferred stock 
issue if the company would consent to 
move 50,000 spindles South, but stated 
that such a move would eat up the 
remaining capital, would require an 
average of about $25 per spindle to 
locate in the South and would cost at 
least $2 per spindle to move the ma- 
chinery South. 


Tremont & Suffolk Report 


At the annual meeting in 
May 27, of stockholders of Tremont & 
Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass, all of the 
officers and present directors, with the 
Pennington Pearson, 
The balance sheet for 
shows 


Soston, 


exception of E. 
were re-elected. 
the year ended December 31 
current assets of $1,349,496 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $579,720, leaving net 
\ccounts 
Receivable have been largely reduced 
since the first of the vear and on April 
I totalled only $40,499. 
Fred W. Steele stated in reply to a 
query of a stockholder that it was im- 
ssible to estimate what stockholders 
ght receive in liquidation, noting 
fact that outcome of the pending 
vsuit of Ridley Watts & Co. would 
ve a marked effect on the amount 
ot cash to be available for distribution. 


quick assets of $769,776. 


Treasurer 





TEXTILE 


Continued 


might be reached between both parties 
out of court. 

In their current investment letter 
Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford 


bankers, give Charles L. Harding, of 


Harding, Tilton & Co.. credit 
for “the good judgment and keen 
sense of honor which led him to pro 
tect” equities for the stockholders of 
the Gosnold and the Tairhavet 
This portion ot their letter follow 
“During the past vear, Charles I 
Harding, of Harding, Tilton & Co 
was most adversely ‘ritictsed = bv 
owners of the stocks in corporations 
of which Mr. Harding was president. 


The losses shown for the 1926 vear 
would seem to prove that the manage 
ment left something to be desired both 
in the matter of cost to manufacture 
the goods and their listribution 
Viewed, however, from the point of 
losses 


view of comparisons with 


shown by some other cotton mills 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
other New England States, they do 
not appear so much worse. 

“There is another angle to the situa- | 
tion for which Mr. Harding deserves in | 
our opinion great credit and of which, | 
so far as we know. no mention has | 
been made. We refer to this man’s | 
refusal to become panic stricken at a | 
time when 
smaller banking institutions, as well as 
stockholders, were so frightened that 
they were unwilling to provide addi 
tional working capital to keep the 
mills going. Had not Mr. Harding | 
kept his mental balance and _ lent, | 
through his organization, financial aid, 
when it was most needed, the stockhold 
ers of the Gosnold and Fairhaven 
very possibly would have lost all 
equity in these corporations. Too 
much credit cannot be 
Harding for his good judgment and 
keen sense of honor, which led him 
to protect these equities for the stock 


metropolitan banks and 


given Mr 


holders when others failed to do so 
“The same thing holds true with 
regard to the Pemaquid Mills, the 
stockholders of which are now reap 
ing the benefit of Mr. Harding’s cour 
age when it was lacking in others and 
the purchase, which we believe will 
prove to be of benefit to the corpora 
tion, of 


$1,000,000 of net assets for in the 


something in excess of 


neighborhood ot $300,000 lairhaven 


(Continued on page 147) 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
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Textile mills considering di- 
rect sales of their production 
in the finished state to the 
wholesale, the retail, or the 
cutting up trades, can elim- 
inate credit risks and keep 
distributing costs at a mini- 
mum through using the serv- 
ices of the Textile Banking 
Company. 


Sales are converted into cash 
immediately upon shipment 
of goods. 

Correspondence or interviews with 


reference to selling and factoring 
textile mill production invited. 


‘TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


50 Union Square - - - - NEW YORK 


FACTORS 














DYEHOUSES 


When you step into your dyehouse are 
you ever reminded of a “London Fog” 


Such conditions are no longer necessary. 
Dyeing can be done more profitably with 
equipment properly arranged and the room 
free from fog. 


We have given this subject extensive 
study, and as a result are able to plan new 





aE hob Urnacls ck combene tas TOP? MN At eeduenday’s sections: dyehouses and to remodel old ones so as to 
$27 but Wheaton Kitt- °"” ” mee ok gy ; eas 
Sane: NES NORE me ie Better obtain satisfactory operating conditions. 
attorney for the Tremont & a : 
Sutfolk Mills, stated that. while the Gamera: ‘pit , 
‘ would not come up in the New — aes pi : : INDUSTRIAI : , 
. ‘aumk . VALUATIONS FOR 
) Supreme Court for a long period, Everett : BUILDINGS 
elt ie an amicable cae . far ioe ‘ TEXTILE MILLS CHAS. q. MAIN, INC. aero ne ee 
: Seances | STEAM PLANTS ENGINEERS TAXATION 
— DIVIDEND NOTICE 7 yon n> HYDRO-ELECTRIC 201 DEVONSHIRE ST. INSURANCE 


PLANTS 


“| DRAPER CORPORATION - ol : REPORTS AND BOSTON, MASS. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
To Stockholders of Draper Corporation, —— 
Hopedale, Mass. 


PURCHASE and SALE 
CONSOLIDATIONS 














A dividend of $1.00 per *And Aced See cAlso 
Share has been declared, payable July |, @ CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
'927 to stockholders of record at close of Dividends Declared —— CATALOG—— 
business May 28, 1927. 
B. H. BRISTOW DRAPER, Mill Pd Rate Stock Paya 
Treasurer. Kilburr Q $1 Ce. tars Ma 
! —_—.. West Point Q 2.00 Con July 1 Junel 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C- 





Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


Controlling: 


Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K.P.,—2 to 5 ply 

Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 

Belton, Tex.—10's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins 

Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones 

Ethel Cotton Mills 

Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones 

Johnston Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—10's to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins 

Monroe Mills Co. 

Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1 and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 
\ 


arps 


Park Yarn Mills Co. 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones 
Skeins & Warps 

Roberta Mfg. Co. 

Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1 K.P., Cones 

White Parks Mills Co. 

Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single Mercerized, Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns to 
120/2. 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 
my Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 
‘ubes 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg 
READING, PA 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St 
CHATTANOOGA 805 James Bldg 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg 
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Fast Delivery Service 


Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
This fast delivery obviates the need for 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 
ing carrying charges and cutting down 
overhead. ‘This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns 
have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO, 


Spinn ers and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 


NE Siw | 
2 fea ( ( 


Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


301 
Ww 
ao 


= Super Quality 


= Plaiting and 
“BORA Splicing 
Yarns 


Tinted Yarns 


censed under the 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent N 1,496,696 


“Tt floats off the cone”’ 
Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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Boger & Crawford Expansion 
Probable 


PHILADELPHIA.—Boger & Craw- 
iord, manufacturers of mercerized 
yarns, having plants here and at Lin- 
colnton, N. C., have purchased a tract 
ot land comprising six acres with a 
soo ft., railroad siding along the 
Pennsylvania railroad directly across 
from their present plant here. The 
ground just acquired is in one solid 
block being one of the largest unim- 
proved parcels within the city limits 
and will give them access to the rail- 
road from either side. The acquisi- 
tion of this six acre plot will give 
Boger & Crawford a total of 16 acres 
of ground, their present modern plant 
being situated on a Io acre plot. 
While this concern has nothing defi- 
nite to announce as to their plans for 
the newly acquired ground a member 
of the company states it is along lines 
of expansion and progress character- 
istic of them during recent years. It 
is probable they will announce their 
plans in this connection in the near 
future. 


Yund, Kennedy & Yund, Amsterdam, 
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COTTON YARNS 


Institute Confers 


With Yarn Men 





Matters Pertaining to Con- 
duct of Trade Considered 


CONFERENCE was heldon Wed- 

nesday of this week at the offices 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, New 
York, between a committee of the Cot- 
ton Yarn Merchants Association and 
officials of the Institute. This commit- 
tee, appointed by President Clapper, of 


the association, consists of F. A. Rake- 
straw, chairman, Ralph Stevens, John 
Mitchell, L. C. Linkroum, and J. P. 


Eddy. While it is impossible at this 
writing to give a report of the delib- 
erations this committee, neverthe- 
less it is understood that matters per- 
taining to the sale of yarn were the 
principal topics of discussion. Includ- 
ed among these subjects was the ques- 
tion of commissions and the much dis- 
cussed question of merchandising 
yarns. These matters have been con- 
sidered of late by the Yarn Merchants’ 
Association and appropriate resolu 
tions passed indicating that. far 


of 


as 


as 


full 59% commission should be demand- 
ed by the agent in the sale of the yarn. 
In other a stand against 
the splitting of commissions in 
to obtain business. 


words this is 
order 


Merchandising of Yarn 
Although it was intimated in last 
week’s issue that apparently certain 
yarn houses have bought varn for their 
own account and that the situation af- 
forded more of a basis for such opera- 
the stand of 
yarn merchants is decidedly against 
If re- 
ports are to be believed opinion on this 
subject not uniform. In other 
there are those who advocate a 
slight letting down of the bars, to the 
extent, at least, that varn houses will 
be allowed to carry a certain amount 
of varn in stock to satisfy the current 
demand 


tions than in a long time, 
the 
the practice of merchandising. 


is 


words, 


from their customers for im 


(3063 119 


~~ 


future. It is realized that little 
has been made by merchandising yarn 
during the last three 
and many would be glad to see the prac- 
tice eliminated and the trade establish- 
ed on a strict commission basis. 
those while admitting 
of argument against pur- 
chasing account and 
holding at the same time 
claim they position 


money 


two or years, 


There 
who, the 
the 


for 


are 
force 
one’s own 
profit, 


are forced to this 


for a 


by the action of the spinner. These 
same authorities contend that in the 
final analysis the spinner has it in his 
own hands to rectify many of the 


abuses and uneconomic practices that 
occur in the selling markets. If the 
spinner, they claim, would only show 
sufficient back-bone in demanding the 
sale of his product on economic lines, 
forbidding speculation and holding for 
standardized practices in the matter ot 
commissions, terms, he could 
create a revolution in marketing 
his product with which 
would redound to the of all 
concerned. 


te. 
the 
benefits 
benefit 


of 


May Mean Better Conditions 


The conference held on Wednesday 











\. Y., have enlarged their working force members of the organization are con- mediate delivery. Doubtless, this sub- is the first that has been called between 
luring the last month due to increased cerned, they feel it necessary, for the ject was considered at the conference yarn sellers and The Cotton-Textile 
business demands. best conduct of the yarn trade, that a as it will be at other conferences in the Institute. While a yarn spinning 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


vroup has been organized in the South, 
t is the first recognition that has been 
viven the yarn fraternity. 
\While skeptics are pessimistic as to the 


selling 


enefits to issue from such gatherings, 
those who take a long look into the 
future prophesy that it is the begin- 
ning of a better condition of affairs in 
the selling markets and that relations 
vetween yarn houses and the spinner 
will, inevitably, be improved. There 
s also talk that the formation of a 
varn group means eventually certain 
sonsolidations of yarn mills with the 
placing of the sale of the combined 
mills product in 


hands. 


exclusive agents’ 
This development, however, it 
s admitted, may take a long time to 
accomplish; and in the meantime, no 
one denies that there are plenty of 
matters, both with respect to the yarn 
spinner’s situation and also with re- 
gard to conditions in the selling mar- 
kets which require earnest delibera- 
tion and consideration. 


Prices Point Upwards 

As a consequence of a firmer raw 
inaterial market, the spinner’s attitude 
toward quotations shows increasing 
firmness. While business is gener- 
ally inactive, levels of a week or two 
will not be considered by the 
spinner. Of course, on such a mar- 
ket as this reports of low prices are 
heard and doubtless certain sales have 
been made decidedly below the spin- 
ner’s idea of price. For instance, on 
hosiery yarns, it is claimed that the 
best price so far secured has been 
28c in one particular instance, with 
the majority unwilling to pay more 
than 27%c. And yet few spinners 
would consider 28%c and many are 
holding for 29c. The same is true on 
22s, where a sale at 30c is considered 
a favorable one; and yet the spinner 
would hesitate about accepting any- 
thing under 31c. In knitting yarn, 
the majority of sales have been to bal- 
briggan manufacturers. Many knit- 
ters will need yarn to make their fall 
lines, but the majority are waiting 
until there is more activity on dupli- 
cates for the fall season, with the 
possible consequence of paying more 
when they actually decide to operate. 
In weaving yarn the market is very 
quiet without material change in 


price. 


ago 


Chattanooga Yarn Market Is 
(duiet 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local 
tn market continued rather quiet 
uring the week ending May 28. 
here seemed to be a tendency toward 
igher prices although no general ad- 
inces have been made, the quota- 
ms furnished by local brokers being 
e same as last week. 
In mercerized varns 60s-2 are still 


uoted at &87c. There seems to be a 


ndeney toward stiffer prices in 
bed peeler. Combed singles in 


‘s are still quoted at 39 to 4oc. Tens 
ded cones continue firm at 26% to 


( 


=f 


Push Cotton Planting as Flood 
Recedes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Flood relief 
work passed this week from means 
taken to alleviate immediate distress to 
the establishment of measures for re- 
habilitation of the flooded areas. 
President Coolidge conferred on Tues- 
day with Commerce 
Hoover, Eugene Meyer, Commissioner 
of the Federal Farm Bureau, 
and Lewis E. Pierson, president of the 


Secretary of 


Le an 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce, on 
financing rehabilitation work. On 
Wednesday Secretary Hoover dis- 


cussed the situation with financial in- 
New York. Special credit 
corporations are being set up, the 
local capital of which will be doubled 
by subscriptions from banking and 
industrial houses throughout the coun- 
try. 


terests in 


“The real problem in the flooded 
areas is to get the cotton crop up,” 
said Secretary Hoover. ‘We are en- 
gaged in a race with the season. The 
stability of the special credit corpo- 
rations will depend largely upon the 
success of the crop,” said Mr. Hoover. 
These corporations in Arkansas and 
Mississippi now have a capital of 
$500,000 each and in Louisiana the 
local capital amounts to 
With this amount doubled from out- 
side sources, the $3,500,000 available 
for special financing will make avail- 
able a credit power, through redis- 


$750,000. 


counts and otherwise of perhaps 
$10,000,000, Mr. Hoover estimated. 
Improved Testing of Yarn 
Strength 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau 
of Standards has developed an im- 
provement on the skein test for break- 
ing yarns. By the old method 120 
yards of varn are first wound on a 
reel 114 vards in diameter. This skein 
consisting of 80 strands, is then placed 
on drums in the testing machine and 
broken. Some modifications of this 
test have been suggested, notably the 
proposed method of the American 
Society for Testing Materials for test- 
ing rayon. This method requires that 
a segment of the skein be cut from 
it, the yarns made as nearly parallel 
as possible, and broken in the jaws 
of the testing machine in a manner 
similar to the strip test for cloth. 

The new method developed at the 
Bureau is as 

The yarns 
trolled tension 


follows ° 


with con- 
around an elongated 
U-shaped rod of sufficient diameter to 
permit the insertion of a_ transfer 
clamp between the two layers of varns. 


are wound 


Using the clamp, the yarns are in- 
serted between the jaws of the testing 
machine, 
removed. 


after which the clamp is 

The advantages of this method are 
that the yarn is tensioned equally and 
this tension is preserved until the start 
of the test. Consistent results have 
been obtained, especially with stress- 
strain curves. 











GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples and quotations promptly furnished 


SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, ae + SLA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 
Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















a A Standard 
7 TUCKASEGEE 


i NN of 
47 SPINNING CO. \id || Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 





ideal “standard of compar- 
ison.” 
38s & 40s All Plies and Descriptions STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
7 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The high and uniform quality of these yarns Sales Office—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step Canadian Representative 
from raw material to finished yarn. Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 








Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 








ow 2 on. 
hy A James 
SELLING THE output OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
GEN; SALES MGR: 
450 FOURTH RVE “NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930-31-32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Will Carded Yarn Prices Hold? 





A Test of Market's 
Strength Approaching 


PHILADELPHIA. 

TEST of the market is close at 

hand. Carded yarns have ad- 
vanced rapidly as a result of strength 
in the raw material market, demand 
having had a relatively small part in 
bringing the present upturn about. 
Sales volume of carded yarns has in 
fact declined in almost the same ratio 
prices have advanced. Trading has 
fallen off in proportion to the extent 
spinners have raised quotations. The 
past week has been characterized by 
hand-to-mouth demand, quick delivery 
being specified by manufacturers in 
most instances, there having been a 
larger number of contracts placed in 
knitting yarns than in weaving. 

While carded yarns are considerably 
higher than two weeks ago spinners 
call attention to the fact yarn prices 
have not kept abreast of rises in the 
raw material market during recent 
months. In view of this it will be 
interesting to watch developments in 
the yarn market during the next few 
weeks. Will yarn prices advance 
further to bring them up to a level 
where spinners claim the cotton market 
justifies or will falling off in demand 
now apparent in this market play a 
part in not only stopping the advance 
in cotton and yarns but bring about 
1 reaction ? 

Advance Continues 

Although prices of both carded and 
combed have been advanced further 
this week, one of the largest spinning 
rganizations in the country having 
raised their prices on carded yarns 
two cents on Monday, they and others 
ire willing to admit they are not book- 
ing any considerable volume of busi- 
ness even before they put the latest 
ilvance into effect. Yarn dealers in 

majority of instances express little 
apprehension over the falling off in 
demand, believing manufacturers will 
inally be forced into the market to 
renew their supplies, paying at that 





e current prices or higher ones. 
\s justification for this they review 
he action of cotton and yarn market 
since the first of the year, the former 
having advanced more than four cents 
luring this time while most counts and 
lalities of yarns have not advanced 
ike proportion, excluding combed 
peeler. For example, spinners of 
nary quality knitting cones are 
ting this yarn on the basis of 27¢ 
10s. Dealers point to cotton going 
such yarn as quoted on the future 
rket, where the price is close to 17¢, 
leaving the spinners upon a_ replace- 
ment basis, a spinning margin of only 
loc which most manufacturers are 
realy to admit would not leave the 
inner a profitable margin upon which 
irk. This, of course, leaves out 
nsideration those spinners who 
have cheap cotton in their warehouses 


as this is not a basis on which to 
figure. 
Spinners’ Margins 

Spinners of weaving yarns call 
attention to a similar condition. Sales 
of 20s-2 warps of ordinary quality 
have been made this week at 29%c 
which would leave the spinner a 
margin of 13c on the above cotton 
basis, a margin that is three cents 
lower what a majority here claim they 
should receive. From these examples 
one may obtain an idea why spinners 
and a majority of dealers here are 
predicting, with no small degree of 
certainty, that manufacturers will not 
only soon be compelled to return to 
the market but also that they will have 
to pay current prices or higher for 
carded yarns, one house as we have 
seen having already raised their prices 
two cents, though they were doing 
little business at the former level, 
stating their mills could not afford to 
sell for less at current level of their 
raw material. 

Carded yarns are acting in some- 
what the same manner combed peeler 
displayed several months ago. At that 
time demand was dull and manufac- 
turers could not see the justification 
for any advance and refused to buy. 
These varns were then selling at cost 
of spinning or less. The first advance 
not only held although manufacturers 
bought no more yarn but each week 
witnessed further increases, this being 
aided and brought into more promi- 
nence by the flood in the Mississippi 
valley. Manufacturers and mercer- 
izers finally came into the market 
and paid prices ten cents above that 
they could have secured a month 
previous. Consumers of carded yarns 
will not be compelled to face a similar 
condition in their grades of yarn but 
many believe that an advance to a 
smaller degree will come in carded 
even though manufacturers do not buy. 
There are many in yarn trade ready 
to admit the possibility of 18c cotton. 
Should this occur then even the latest 
carded yarn prices will not be ob- 
tainable. 

Buyers Not Worried 


Those holding the opposite view of 
the future, taking in a majority of 
manufacturers up-town and up-state, 
are firmly of the opinion the present 
bulge in cotton and carded yarns will 
not hold and therefore their present 
policy of buying from hand-to-mouth 
is the proper one. That most manu- 
facturers are in fact adhering to this 
is seen in the size of sales reported 
this week. It is noticeable however 
all manufacturers are in need of yarn 
and many are ordering a few bales 
shipped them by express. Manufac- 
turers also call attention to the fact 
exports will not continue during next 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Quality:—We, invite 1n- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable— Thesame 
high quality is maintained 
year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
the 


of every pound 1s 
ouarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


From Spinner Direct to Manufactarer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


COMPANY 
Tryon, N. C. 


HK 


| 


Hi 


UAT AA 


Getting 
Acquainted 


Roosevelt said, “There’s a mighty human side 
to business when you really get acquainted with 
the men in it.” And you'll find that remark 
more than true when dealing with the experi- 
enced men of National! 

We would like to know you better. Write for 
samples. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING COC. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 







































Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 





ee ae a” Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
tewart McConaghy 
6908 Cresheim Road O. S. Hawes & Bro. _eteerd Sete, 












Single Mercerized Yarns 









































Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70's 


Weaving and Knitting 





DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to l6s ply 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


Henperson AN Harrier 
Corron Mutts 


Henderson, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


crop year at the 


bearish factor. 


recent rate, aS a 


Notwithstanding these arguments a 
majority in the trade continue to be 
conservatively bullish and point to the 
fact the carry-over this year will be 
no more than in an average year, so 
that they believe cotton could easily 
reach higher levels particularly in 
view of the trend of other commodities 
to reach higher ground. With a 
normal carry-over and with consump- 
tion continuing at the recent high rate 
many current 
are not 


believe 
market 


quotations in 
cotton out of line. 
Sales of weaving yarns have’ been 
this week at 29%c for 
warps of average grade and 35%c for 
these being on the low side of 
the market, spinners quoting these 
counts at 3Ic to 32c for the former 
and 36%c to 38c for the latter. 
Knitting yarns have not sold freely 
at the new level of 27c or 27 


made 20s-2 


208-2, 


Ye for 
10s although a number of large sales 
of extra-carded yarns were made up- 
this week, one dealer selling 
almost 100,000 Ibs. at basis of 36%c 
for for late summer delivery. 
Two-ply combed yarns are strong with 
few large sales reported, these spinners 
having booked a large volume of busi- 
ness during previous weeks. 


state 


308 


Advance Firmly Held 


Most Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Sold To August 


Boston. — Buyers continue quite 
generally to resist the advance in 
prices, but their inclination to confine 
purchases to a hand-to-mouth basis is 
handicapped by their discovery that 
comparatively few spinners are able 
to make desired deliveries even at ad- 
vanced prices during June and July. 
This is especially true of leading 
southern spinners of both carded and 
combed yarns. It is an experience 
that buyers have not been up against 
for several years, and it is not strange 
that they find it difficult to adjust 
themselves quickly to a sellers’ market. 

The majority of yarn users cannot, 
or will not, believe that they no longer 
hold the whip hand, or that present 
prices can be long continued. There 
are some spinners and dealers who 
hold similar opinions, but as long as 
record-breaking production is being 
absorbed by unfilled orders, and as 
long as raw cotton prices continue to 
alvance, or are comparatively stable, 
sellers will go no farther than to ac- 
cept orders freely at full market prices 
tor such deliveries as are available. 
n most varieties of carded weav- 
and hosiery yarns top prices of 
week are minimum prices of to- 
and in the combed yarn division 
he market asking prices of last 
The 
imum on weaving yarns is a basis 
30% to 31c for warps, 
on hosiery yarns a basis of 26%c 

10s frame-spun cones. With the 
eption of one or two eastern spin- 
ners of combed yarns who operate 


ek are today’s selling prices. 


208-2 


ey 


their plants on a night and day basis, 
and are still accepting orders on the 
basis of top prices for southern yarns, 
or about 4oc for 18s combed peeler 
cones, the majority of eastern spin- 
ners want at least a 44c basis for 18s, 
with others holding at 45c to 46s for 
a super yarn. Most eastern spinners 
basis of 


want a Soc for 60s-2 
combed peeler warps, and there are 
comparatively few southern sellers 
below a basis of 75c. Mercerized and 


reverse twist thread yarns are also 
very much firmer than they have been 
for several and a further ad- 
vance is looked for in the latter early 
this month. 


years 


Choice Comber Touches 15e 


Genuine Scarcity of Supplies 
Forces High Values 
Boston.—Most wastes are slowly 
moving upward to the higher level of 
cotton values established 
last few days. 


the 
It is however a ques- 
tion whether the higher prices asked 
for wastes will not tend to check buy- 
ing. It has yet to be seen whether 
the price of cotton well above 16c can 
be maintained and it 
noted that wastes coming in on 
percentage contracts are also higher- 
priced for the houses receiving them. 
If cotton were to slump it would be 
possible for contractors to be left 
with some volume of materials billed 
in on a high cotton price and find it 
no easy matter to dispose of them on 
a lower cotton level. This perhaps 
is one of the usual hazards of cotton 
waste merchandising 

Consumers not actually in want of 
further supplies express themselves 
rather sceptically as to the soundness 
of the rise of cotton values. With 
spot at 16.50c. comber at 90% would 
cost 14.85¢ and this is about 30 points 
higher than actually made. Comber 
at I4c and cop at I2c are both too 
high for English importers. 
sumption of wastes is going on 
steadily and output is also large. On 
which side the balance lies no accur- 
ate information is obtainable. Only 
in the case of comber and threads 
can it be said with relative certainty 
that the demand is larger than the 
actual mill output. 

Dealers have been quite active re- 
cently picking up domestic and _ for- 
eign comber, paying prices that seem 


during 


has also to be 


Con- 


high as compared with a month ago. | 


Some large New York consumers are 
said to have contracts calling for de- 
livery of comber at 13%4-13'%c while 
the market at this time is around 14%- 
I5c. Export this material has 
slowed down, the English it is under- 


of 


stood being unwilling to place new | 
business above 14%c f.o.b. Manchester | 


which price is approximately 13'%c 
Boston. 
Current Quotations 


POC? COMME 6c kc iicunccds 144%—14%\c¢ 
Re GOUT 5.60 65's Ue alewse 12 13¢ 
Egyptian comber .......... 12%4—13c. 
Choice willowed fly......... 54— 6c 
Choice willowed picker..... 4ln— fx 
RN act's obo vow slee ae 14 —lic 
Linters (mill run)......... 4144— 5e. 
Spoolers (single) .......... 10%—lI1c. 
py ee ae 12 —12%c. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Poucle, Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and_ Silk. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS _ Live, the high 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 


In Fancy Twist, 


On Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
Colors and Printed. 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & CoLons (Se) Se 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
N WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET,” NEW YORK 












O. S. HAWES & BRO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS np Numor 


AND NUMBERS 







JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bidg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 









ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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10/2 to 30/2 


elblade Yarns are spun with special equipment 
expressly designed and installed for the manu- 
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The Plush Yarn With The Velvet Feel 


grade fabrics. 


facture of quality Plush Yarns for the highest 


m= Bladenboro Cotton Mills, »- 


Write for Samples 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 





FORREST BLDG. 


—— eee eee eee 


TOULSON YARNS,INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Mr. Russell B. Lowe, who was President of Parkhill Manufacturing 
Company, one of our largest customers before its absorption by 
another Company, when meeting our Treasurer in New York on 
one occasion said: “You ought to feel complimented on setting the 
standard for Southern yarns, for people trying to sell me other yarns 
always say, ‘““We guarantee these to be as good as Rockfish.’” 


That was true then and it is true today. Why not get the “Stand- 


ard” and quit experimenting? Rockfish yarns, 26s to 40s, are now 
offered direct to the trade through our own office. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, INC. 


456-460 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone, Ashland 4342 H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Manager 


119 So. 4th St. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rks Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 


COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 





i — 








DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 
COTTON YARNS 


Reading, Pa. 


| 
Mercerized 
} 


Combed Carded 

Representatives 
Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. 
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COTTON 


Cotton Higher on Poor Weather 





West Texas Drouth Attracting At- 
tention—Planting in Flooded Area 


” REASING anxiety as to the 
start of the crop has been reflected 
by turther advances in the cotton mar- 
ket during the week. There was con- 
siderable realizing in advance of the 
holidays, but it was readily absorbed. 
Both New Orleans and_ Liverpool 
showed strength over the local Me- 
morial Day adjournment, owing to un- 
favorable weather reports, and the 
market here sold up to 17.31 for Oc- 
tober and 17.61 for January contracts 
Wednesday with July at 16.93 
an advance of 468 points 
from the low level reached by that po- 
sition on the decline of last winter. 


on 


showing 


Phe advance during the earlier part 
of the week was promoted by reports 
of unwanted rains in parts of the Mis- 
Valley, but later attention 
seemed to be shifting from the floodea 
to the droughty sections in the 
western parts of 


sissippl 


area 
Private re 
yorts have been received here indicat 
ng that the lack rain there was 
yecoming serious and might result in 
a considerable abandonment of acre- 
unless the needed 


Texas. 


ot 


T 
} 


moisture was 
s Chere have also been 
some scattering complaints of insufh- 


cient 


age 


soo! received. 


moisture in eastern belt sections, 
and while it would appear that the crop 
on the whole has made rather better 
progress than during the previous 
favorable features have been 
outweighed by the draw- 
in which had been 
counted upon to help make up for a 


week, 
obviously 
backs sections 


Cotten Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
May 26 High Low June 1 Change 
J 16.12 16.82 16.12 16.67 ~.55 
J 16.22 16.93 16.11 16.71 +-.49 
A 16.31 17.10 16.31 16.82 +.51 
S 16.52 17.07 16.52 17.01 1-49 
16.59 17.31 16.47 17.08 +.49 
N r 16.71 17.43 16.71 17.21 +-.50 
16.83 17.57 16.70 17.34 +. 51 
6.90 17.61 16.77 17.41 +.51 
6.99 17.69 16.99 17 ) 51 
17.09 17.79 16.9 17.60 1 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
f fay 27 16.7 16.2% 8.944 
May 28 Holiday Holiday 
Ma Holiday Holiday 
Ma 1 17.05 16.59 9.14d 
1 16.95 16 %. 26a 
17.1 if 411d 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 

Prices This Last 

June 1 week year 

d 16.50 254,617 

{ 15.85 5, 157 

2,828 

> 16.41 

‘ 16.85 77 
Vv 

N 16.2 84,557 

A 16.1 47, 94 

M 15.7 231,293 

H 16 428, 247 

New k 16.9 43,146 

Lit 16.0 41,613 
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probable reduction in the central belt. 

Considerable progress is reported in 
the planting of the crop in formerly 
Hooded sections, and some authorities 
in the trade are of the opinion that the 
loss of production directly resulting 
from the overflows of this spring will 
not exceed 500,000 bales and may fall 
below 400,000 with a favorable grow 
ing season. According to the last 
weekly report of the Weather Bureau 
scattered showers in the western belt 
and some fairly good rains in the east 
ern portion with the generally warm 
weather, made conditions mostly fav- 
orable for cotton except where it con- 
tinued too dry. 

Several of the private end-May crop 
reports have been published, with con- 
dition figures ranging from 67.9 up to 
74 and with figures on the abandon- 
ment of acreage ranging from 


The Quissett line embraces 
for the following — 


yarns 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
THREADS 
EMBROIDERY 
WEAVING 
INSULATING 
TIRE FABRICS 
LACE WORK 
LACE CURTAINS 
Tt, 


a de- 
crease of 9.1 to 13.2%. A report by a 
prominent Chicago authority making 
the condition 74 and the indicated de 
crease in acreage 9.I was interpreted 
as pointing to a crop ot 14,800,000 
bales contingent upon weather 


from 2's to 


put-up. 


120’s. 
Samples 


Counts 
kind 
gladly. 


Any 


of sent 
condi- 
tions during the balance of the season. 


The opinion has been expressed in 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 


some trade circles here that the prese J i 
€ C ere that the present Numbers and Descriptions 


price is high enough to discount a 


é Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
15,000,000 bale crop, and reactionary 


Egyptians, Island, 
larides, and 
























Sea Peelers, Sake 


sentiment was considerably in evidence 
at the close of Wednesday. 

The table shows Wed- 
nesday’s quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons: 


Pimas Peruvians 


following 


closing 


Market 


Quissett Mill 


May 25 June 1 Chang yea Sale 
Galveston 16.25 16.85 L6 18.40 9,964 
New Orleans 16.06 16.50 +4 RW ,169 
a” Ce ae tae ee New Bedford, Mass. 
Savannah 15.84 16.41 ) 8] 
moe ack. mie mas ta5 1885 4123 Wm. M. Butler, Pres 
oe 9 Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
St. Louis WT 15.2 1 : Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
Dallas 15.15 15.65 16,15 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 
marked ** 


The cotton grades 


are not delivered 


on 
contract. 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
|) See 1.50t 1.75¢ 1.25t .90F 1.39T 
6G; M...... 1.25¢ 1.50t 1.00t 75t = 1.15f 
SRD cen nens os 1.00¢ 1.25¢ .75t 63t 91T 
+ ee .75t =. 75T 50t 50T 65t 
8. L. M 1.00° 1.00° 1.00% 1.00° .94° 
Motes oss ccaxcns 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
Ny Ow wnce's 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.37° 
Gee acedeinus 4.75° 450° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW TINGED 
NN oc ¢ vackkies .15° 75° 50° 50° .57° 
WC gc <u vceaiewals 1.00° 1.25° 1.00° 1.00° 99° 
M..... 2.25° 2.25° 2.25° 2 00° 2.10° 
RS) 5 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
ROPES cv ewnas 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4. 60° 
YELLOW STAINED 
2.00° 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.04° 
2.50° 3.00° 2.50° 3,50° 2.51° 
3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° §.29° 
BLUE STAINED 
ee vccccesucss 2.00° 3.50° 2.00% 2.00° 2.00° 
| re 2.75° 3.25° 3.76° 3.75° 2.71° 
BE es wesivosvs 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60° 
* Off middling. + On middling. 








RNS. 


ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 





UP TO 100’S DYED 
BLEACHED 
Single 
~-=- R 
ond Ply => AIR DRIED 


Processing That’ s Right 


HE calibre of Belmont Pro- 

cessing has to be just so. We 
insist on it. What’s more, we have 
the operatives and the machines to 
follow through. Vigilance that’s 
unrelenting—machines of up-to-date 
vintage. 


Write for samples of Belmont Yarns 
in your usual put-up. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Representatives 


GRIFFITH & HURLBURT JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager 


510 James Bldg.., 17 East 42nd St., New York City, 
Chattanooga, Tenn Murray Hill 0614 
CHAS. F. DOWLING Cc. C. HARDING 


Reading, Pa. 501 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


GEO. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 





SL-DIGGLEe JOHNSTON BLDG- 
MANAGER. CHARLOTTE N-C- 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED-~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
eT CONVERTING TRADE 


*MANUFACTURE 





Conditioning of Crepes 


Following requests of its customers and after 
considerable research, the United States 
Testing Co. announces it will rewind the 
two pound sample used in the conditioned 
weight test. Full details on request. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC. 
316 Hudson St., New York 
BRANCHES: 207 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 220 Ellison St., 


Paterson; 63 Union St.. New Bedford; 42! So. Wells St 


7 Chicago; 10-A Hongkong Road, Shanghai, China. 
Plant at Hoboken, N. J. 













COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN | 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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chhe Yarn of dg aprability 
THOMAS HENRY&SONS 


NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE 


<< ele 
) Makers of Yarn Since 1881 











SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 











COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED 


STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N.Y. 
WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 

MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 241s 

PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 

H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Varn 

ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 





Selling Agents for 





“IULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
TUBES 
Combed & Carded 40s to 120s 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


LOWELL,.MASS. 


TEL. 4410 


SINGLE and PLY 


SELL DIRECT 


135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


Jute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
Flax Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & COOK, pie 
66-72 Leonard St. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Fair Activity in South 
Olferings of Cotton However Are 
Generally Limited 

lempHis, TENN., May 30.—The 
cotton market here is fairly active for 
| lots. Sales were slightly larger 
during the previous week. busi- 

is restricted owing to limited 
oftterings and the poor quality thereof. 
uiry is good, although shippers are 
They are in 
tortable position and are operat- 


wing no eagerness. 


ing cautiously. Sellers are not press- 
ing. Unsold in strong 


ds and owners seem to feel -con- 


stocks are in 
fident that higher prices will rule; 
they have been encouraged in this 
attitude by a further net advance dur- 
ing the week. Rapid progress is 
being made in getting the new crop 
underway in flood districts of Arkan- 
sas and some progress in Mississippi 
is reported. Some now claim that 
iully go% of the cotton lands of 
\rkansas that were under water will 
be planted; water has receded from 
something like 80% of the Arkansas 
flood area, but it will be about a week 
before an equal percentage of the 
Mississippi flood areas is relieved. 
Weather conditions have been 
favorable for germination and thou- 
sands of acres which were under water 
only a short time ago are now up to 
excellent stands; the percentage in 
Mississippi is smaller than in Arkan- 
sas. Naturally there is better feeling 
as to the possibility of a new crop 
but all realize that it is greatly handi- 
capped at the best and because of this 
handicap and the fact that about half 
of the staple producing area of the 
United States is under it, there is a 
general disposition to predict wider 
premiums for staples. Low grades, in 
both staples and short cotton, which 
at one time were in good demand were 
rather hard to sell during the week— 
cotton which has been selling at 10 to 
11c—but if any high grade staples 
changed hands during the week they 
were not reported. A lot of middling 
brought 19'4c, strict good 
middling, fairly 


ght, 11/16 to 1%” 13'%4c, strict 


full 114” 
linary and low 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
May 2s May 21 
average.. : ° 16.04) 15.58 
5 5 15.50 15.09 
Premium Staples 
‘es from Factors Tables at Memphis 
ict Middling Prices Steady 
2 204 @21% 
Nominal 24 @UA% ye 
Nominal 27 @2x 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week week before 
total 17, 75¢ 16,275 7 








neluded... 13, 875 12, f 
ts 63, 456 46, 952 44,265 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, E 


Fof Last Yes 
week year before 
Bi cs asesas 8, 985 2.730 67 
14,187 4,28 





stk in hands 
s factors 50, OX 87, (4) 
week. . 1, 750 5, 000 


good ordinary, off color to blue, 
11/16” 11'%c, low middling bright, 
11/16” 15c, low and_ strict low 
middling just 13/16” 17.80, off colot 
15.80, strict good ordinary 1 " 14¢. 


Considerable inquiry for new crop 
delivery is developing and some for- 
ward business has been booked at the 
old crop ‘basis. The weather durit 
Tempera- 
\bout 


half of the drouth area in western 


the week was favorable 


tures were right for cotton 


Texas was relieved but the Atlantics 
are still needing rain although cot- 
tion is not yet suffering. There were 
further rains over wet areas of the 
central belt but they were more favor- 
able than otherwise; a long dry spell 
following so much wet weather with 
the ground packed and cloddy, would 
be bad for the crop. 


Staple Cottons Slow 
Mill Buvers Anxious About Future 
But Resist Advances 
Boston, June 1.—Notwithstanding 
a net advance in futures for the week 
Mc and an advance of as much more 
in shippers’ asking prices on premium 
and extra staple cottons, the flat price 
of the latter on actual sales is practic- 
ally unchanged, with the majority of 
buyers resigned to a hand-to-mouth 
policy of purchasing, at least until the 
market turns substantially in their 
favor. The Egyptian futures market 
failed to follow yesterday’s advance 
in American futures, and shows a net 
loss for the week of ™ to 3éc on 
everything excepting new crop Up- 
pers, which have advanced approxi- 

mately 4c. 

While shippers claim to have little 
to offer in strict low middling and 
higher grades they are not asking the 
extreme advance quoted last week, and 
are not turning down bids on lower 
grades than middling in cottons 
shorter than full 1™% in. where there 
is a difference in price ideas of no 
It is diffi- 
cult to get them to admit that the crop 
outlook for extra staples is any 
brighter than it was a week ago, vet 


more than 25 to 50 points. 


previous exaggerated reports as to re- 
duction of average planted due to the 
floods and scarcity of good seed are 
now admitted to have been fiction. It 
is now generally admitted that at least 
50% of the flooded district in the 
Mississippi Delta will be planted to 
cotton, but the proportion of this to 
be planted to extra staples remains 
problematical. 

While the domestic 
mills using premium and extra staple 
cottons have now covered the bulk of 
their needs for the balance of the 
season, and are now operating only in 
a hand-to-mouth way on somewhat 
lower grades and shorter staples than 
thev ordinarily use, there is little 
doubt but that they would be active 
buyers at prices 50 to 100 points below 
current minimums provided there 
were no likelihood of a further radical 
drop in values. Such small sales as 

(Continued on page 146) 


majority of 
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AMERICAN YARN 
G& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 





Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 





High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 





Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO,, IN‘ 
Louisville, Ky 


a  ——————— 
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TEXTILE 











JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED 


WOOLEN YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns ‘nu‘Gocketine 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 





YARNS 


CE RR A RRR, ANS REA 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
| AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
F rench Spun Worsted Merino 





STON—E. Ge oftrey Nathan 69 Pren meee Ot. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 6 
CHATTANOOG A—Campbell é Va 





n O'Lir nda 1023 James Bldg. 

















New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
irade both in Grey and Mixtures | 








Smart, WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST IC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


0. J. CARON | a 


—_—_— 








PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING CoO.+ 








JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS," 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 








PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


Tops YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST 


212 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 





———_—_—_—_———— 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 





Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
| 


Sor Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


——, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 






Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
anufacturers of 


WOOLEN ARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEA and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
Ne 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters VING 







GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 

72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 
FINE WOOLEN 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 
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Tops Continue Under 
Downward Pressure 





Half Bloods Forced Down To $1.20 
—Noils in Strong Hands on 
Low Price Level 


Boston.—The general situation con- 
tinues unfavorable to the topmaking 
industry. Strength in wools in the 
country and on the street has produced 
a better sentiment and yet in spite of 
this % blood tops have been sold for 
future delivery as low as $1.20 and 
fine tops at $1.32 or possibly below. 
There are no offerings of stock lots 
so that the low prices accepted are on 
distinctly new business. Some comb- 
ers who have accepted business at 
$1.20 for % blood have repented their 
action and quote $1.23 the minimum 
on further business. The market is 
experiencing little or no demand for 
medium tops, the bulk of the new busi- 
ness being in fine and % blood with 
a little 58s and a smaller quantity of 
46s. 

The larger part of the noils held on 
Summer Street are in strong hands 
and the houses receiving them on con- 
tracts placed earlier in the year, al- 
though not able to sell at a profit at 
this time, are quite indisposed to cut 
prices with so thin a demand. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are very small. A quick 
turn-over at a slight profit seems their 
chief objective. Some of them are 
able to do this quite successfully but 
all are met by low bids when they show 
samples to their mill friends. Noils 
taken in on either first or second 
quarter contracts cannot be sold at a 
profit at this time. 


There is no sign of any price re- 
covery. In some places fine noils can 
be bought as low as 7oc and good % 
bloods at 50c. In cashmere, camel- 
hair, and alpaca business continues 
small but the materials in small supply 
hold firm. Bradford noils are well 
held and producers firm against low 
hids. America is not in the market 
t this time. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


, Tops—Boston Nominal 
BING 5 asseec wise e0(Oh-OGR). §1.82-61.55 
Super 64s Aus....... 1.50—- 1.53 


Half-blood ........ (60-628) 





1.20- 1.23 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.10- 1.13 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.05-— 1.08 
Low 3% blood....... (52-56s) -98- 1.00 
High Se OOS occ con's (50s) -93— .95 
46s -87- .88 
44s .82- .83 
40s .80- .81 
36s -80- .81 
Tops—Bradford 
Fine Sete re een ies (70s) 5314 
Wav ww ene és ba a wee Kae acd (64s) 48d 
FIRIEDIOOM 2... cac.ccee « ... (60s) 4 
Half-blood, low...........+ (58s) 41d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 34d 
Quarter-blood ............. (508) 26146d 
MPOMMIINE oc a a5. 6 So0 Gives (46s) 21d 
Noils—Boston 
Renata k. 5 ie anceinea.ole.n os a ae $.70- 75 
SMES oe ; 63- . 65 
RANT NON eg Sea's eas 55- .60 
BVCE. Sh MIOON Ss 0 ses x 0c c's 50- 5D 
BOW Ge oss ois vib0 coos 51- .52 
Gn WOON coc ccccas va .48- .50 
oc WR MENA fo case asc Gatos oo 45- .50 
Re. “aap a: Me Waa kn ine ice Wie ae es 45- .50 
De or tee ee voce ate © 45- 50 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Fine Yarns Becoming Firmer 





Spinners of Mixtures in a Good 


Position—Fine 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HILE there is nothing definite 

to which one may point and state 
the yarn market as a whole has im- 
proved, there has been a conservative 
degree of improvement in several 
sections and there is now a more 
optimistic feeling than at the begin- 
ning of May. The belief is gener- 
ally held that prices are now as low 
as they will go unless a drastic de- 
cline, which is not in prospect at 
present, develops in the wool market. 
There has been no change of impor- 
tance in yarn prices within the last 
month, though demand was _ juiet 
during this period and in addition 
weakness was apparent in the raw 
material market, proving to many [n 
the trade yarn prices will not decline 
if wools continue at the present level. 
Spinners’ stocks are reported to have 
been reduced slightly during the last 
month due to curtailment. 

Spinners in this section have cur- 
tailed production to off-set falling- 
off in sales during this time. so that 
weakness in prices caused bv offer- 
ings of cheap spot lots is not antici- 
pated as the result of lack of interest 
by manufacturers during Mav. This 
tendency is also apparent in contracts 
of small size placed this week, manu- 
facturers in practically all instances 
being willing to renew contracts for 
5,000 Ibs. or less at the current price 
level asked by spinners. A number 
of renewals of this character ‘ave 
been reported by spinners on the basis 


of $1.25 for 2-26s quarter blood. 
going into duplicate bathing-suit 
orders. 


Bathing-Suit Sales Improve 

There has been a decided improve- 
ment in movement of varn going to 
this class of manufacturers, with 
bulk of it being sold on this price 
basis, manufacturers specifying im- 





Top Stronger 


mediate delivery of a large part of 
the contract as they desire to get 
goods on jobbers’ shelves as soon as 
possible. Other counts of outerwear 
yarns have been selling on a_ basis 
of $1.17% for a good grade 2-20s 
quarter blood. There is a fair re- 
quest for 2-40s and 2-s50s French 
spun as used by manufacturers of 
knit goods to go into ladies’ dresses. 
The volume of this business, however, 
is not large in pounds but is more 
profitable from the spinners’ stand- 
point than other and more speculative 
counts and grades. 

A more optimistic feeling in the 
market is also partly due to the situa- 
tion of dress goods manufacturers. 
While demand for heavyweights has 
not been felt to any large extent by 
spinners of worsted yarns, that for 
woolen yarns used by this class of 
goods having been fair, the prospects 
for worsted varns used by this trade 
are brighter than for several months, 
spinners and dealers anticipating an 
active call for 30s warp to be used 
in conjunction with woolen filling, 
going into goods of a suede variety 
for next fall and winter wear. Spin- 
ners are quoting 30s warp varns of 
best grade at $1.85, three of the 
largest making this count naming 
this price early this week. Little 
dress goods business has been hooked 
as vet by worsted spinners and fac- 
tors in the market in close touch with 
this situation predict a fair volume 
of business during the next three 
months. 


Men’s Wear Yarns Slow 

The reverse is true of men’s wear. 
Spinners state bulk of heavyweight 
business has heen placed in their 
opinion. This is in contrast with 
conditions at this time a vear ago, 
when bulk of varns for men’s heavv- 
weights was vet to he placed by 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesdav) 


Bradford System 
2-12a, low com. (3fis) ........... 
2-168, low com. (36-408)........ 1.00-1.05 


2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (44a). 
2-20e to 2-20, %{ bid. (46-4Rs) 1.174-1 234 
2-2fia to 2-3Ms, { bid. (486).... 1.274-1.30 
2-308 to 2-328, 4% bid. S.A. (46s) 1.20-1.325 


1.073-1.124 


2-328, %{ bid. (48-50s)....... . 1.32}-1.37} 
2-208, % bid. (5fa).......... .. 1.40-1.45 
2-268, % bid. (5fa)......... ... 1,45-1.50 
2-366, % bid. (58s)........... 1. 50-1. 55 
2-328, % bid. (608)......... .. 1.65-1.70 
9-360. 1% bid. (@0e)............. 1,70-1.75 
2-408, 34 bid. (60-648).......... 1.75-1.80 
2-508. high bid. (648)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)............ 2.00-2.05 
2-60s, fine, (708)............0-- 2.65-2.70 





French System 
208, high Whid. (50s).......... 1.35-1.40 
eo eee 1.45-1.50 
Bin: SG GET. CIN. 5 5.55 cos cence 1.55-1.80 
3s. % bid. (Ns)............... 1.70-1.785 
4a, % bid. (60-648)............ 1. 85-1.90 
WS IONE cise cc sens cccene 2.10-2.15 
WN CH Say soko kth cccas ness 2.70-2.75 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low % bid. (44a).... ... 1073-1.10 
2-1Rs to 2-2Me WW bid. (50s)..... ..... -1,.20 


Oe Ne UIE OMENS. 5 ce ocean wc -1 2% 
Se ae PUI cca ac cccenseucs -1.30 
2-28. % bid. (AAe)....... 1. 40-1 45 
2-208, 4 bid. (60s)....... 1.70-1.7 
French Snun Merino White 
GMM o.oo ask titeaee de 1 30-1.35 
Di MING ied ca sers0 vip rcace dio 1 42-1.45 
SE Siasintcesaweuseeoerws 1.54-1.59 
aa sc ndinerexe ceuwemes 1.65-1.7 
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business 
to spinners during the latter half of 


manufacturers, this coming 
the season. Spinners of mixtures 
which are largely used by men’s 
wear mills in this vicinity are in a 
strong position at this time, having 
a good volume of advance business 
on thier books. At least one reports, 
this week, the refusal of further 
orders on several of their grades, 
having advanced their quotations of 
these to a level making sale improb- 
able. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that spinners report there 
is a lack of large supplies of fine top 
in the local markets, 60s and _ finer 
being difficult to locate in volume 
according to several who have been 
in the market for these grades re- 
cently. Going back of this situation 
we find that fine wools have not been 
arriving in this country from <Aus- 
tralia at the normal rate for this time 
of the year, and this is a factor tn 
bringing about the above conditions 
in the top market. Spinners of yarns 
using fine wools are predicting higher 
prices for yarns of these grades for 
this reason in the near future, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact demand 
from dress goods manufacturers will 
be confined to a larger degree than 
heretofore to yarns made from finest’ 
Australian wools. 


Fine Yarn Spinners Firmer 

An actual occurrence this week will 
illustrate this condition. A broker 
sold a medium sized quantity of fine 
mixtures at a certain price and he 
immediately endeavored to cover this 
order with a spinner at three cents 
under the figure he had sold the yarn, 
this being his profit on the sale. The 
spinner quoted the dealer a price a 
cent higher than he had anticipated 
and thinking the spinner would come 
down to his idea he delayed placing 
the order for several days. When the 
dealer finally decided he would pay 
the price for this yarn he found the 
spinner now had advanced his quo- 
tation to him ten cents a pound. This 
spinner has a fair volume ot forward 
business on hand and therefore in an 
independent position, especially when 
fine yarns are considered. 

Reviewing the above developments 
the market assumes a somewhat 
brighter aspect than a month ago, 
although there has been no actual in- 
crease in sales with the exception of 
those to bathing-suit manufacturers. 
Prices are steady in the face of a 
dull market and in addition to this 
firmness may be transmitted to yarns 
by the steadier tone now apparent in 
wools. These, when considered with 
prospects for greater activity in cer- 
tain trades, such as outerwear and 
dress during the next few 
months, furnish a basis for a con- 
servative amount of optimism when 
the future is considered. 


goods 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO: W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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CHARLES COOPER CO. 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 





STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT CUFFS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 





Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


Machines 





SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 





Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd.. Leicester, Eng. 
Sole Ayents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China 


Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 
32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 












This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
bullt in sizes from 2%” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 20%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used fur bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”’—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS  aaaiiift'fama 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Weaving Yarns Still Slow 





Industry and Market Flat Against 
Adverse Conditions 

Boston.—The worsted yarn in- 
dustry is still up against adverse con- 
ditions and the market for yarns con- 
tinues under the influence of sales of 
standard white yarns at low prices. In 
specialties business is substantial and 
prices favor the sellers. Volume of 
business on white weaving yarns is 
very unsatisfactory and spinners are 
so hard put to keep their machinery 
going that they are usually willing to 
cut prices to the very limit in order 
to get an order. The goods market is 
still holcing back a considerable 
amount of business in worsteds that 
will sooner or later have to be placed. 
The goods opening at the beginning 
of the year was not productive of any 
general placing of orders although 
quite a number of the larger mills 
who do their own spinning did fairly 
well. 

lhe independent spinners who buy 
tops or wool and then sell the yarns 
to mills who have no spinning ma- 
chinery are as badly off as they were 
at the beginning of the vear. The 
situation is very little if any better 
than in England and the Continent. 
An English authority who has been 
making a study of Continental condi- 
tions states that the German national- 
ization of industry with its concentra- 
tion of units in the horizontal struc- 
ture has lowered costs; further inten- 
sive production in different countries 
on a three-shift basis has further 
tended to lessen interest charges. 
The industry in general however is 
faced by harassing problems and _ is 
also entirely lacking in essential data 
of production. 

In the Bradford market the demand 
for crossbred yarns for weaving pur- 
poses continues below normal but of 
late there has been a slight increase 
in Continental demand. Competition 
for business continues very severe and 
quotations as a consequence are quite 
irregular. The fine count section of 
the market is still lacking manu- 
facturing support. Reports indicate 

ibnormal relation between selling 
ices and cost of production al- 
ugh for some time past Bradford 


prices have been based upon 
Australian rather than on London 
values. Spinners, it is said, are in a 
Worse position than topmakers from 
the point of view of profitable turn- 
ver Recent developments have 


created a feeling among yarn users 
t ey ought to be able to buy on a 
basis of value. 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


- d 
Tee Sew see sa haniewees 2 2 
MN MEY tee N id 3 co hen te 2 5 
Oe, MNES sca V6 «Kink eee oe e 4 4 
-—+ eke ks kaa eae alee ala 5 5 
=f RWS eaten lie hae hea wat 6 4 


Jcehn J. Hosey, Philadelphia. In a 

filed in the U. S. District Cou 

ts were given as $90,500 and hi 
$846,781 
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Engineers Visit Plantof Mohawk 
Carpet Mills 


Members of the Society of Engi- 
neers of Eastern New York and their 
wives and friends to the number of 
125 were guests on Thursday, May 26, 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. The party gathered 
at 2 o’clock at the McCleary division 
cafeteria. 


The different processes of spinning 


and weaving the five popular types of 
floor covering were briefly explained 
by John V. Smeallie, publicity man- 
ager of the mills who illustrated his 
talk with raw materials, sundries and 
supplies used in the manufacture and 
swatches of 25 of the 75 fabrics woven 
by the Mohawk mills. 

The visitors were divided into 
squads and under the guidance of per- 
sons versed in the manv operations 
were conducted through both the Mc- 
Cleary and Shuttleworth divisions 
where some of the major steps were 
explained in detail by superintendents 
and foremen. 


Eastern Connecticut Mills Ex- 
hibition 

Prentice W. Chase. secretary of 
Eastern Connecticut Mills Association, 
is authority for the statement that 
allocation of space for the second 
biennial textile exhibition and_ stvle 
show, to be staged in the Danielson 
(Conn.) Armory, June 16. 17 and 18, 
promises to tax the available floor 
space. Manv of the mills represented 
in the association will make elaborate 
displays of their products, in addition 
to the exhibits of textile machinery 
and supplv houses. 

The following mills will have ex- 
hibits at the Danielson Textile Fx- 
hibit. to be held at Danielson, Conn.: 
Aldrich Brothers Co.. Moosun, Conn.: 
Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett City; Lor- 
raine Mfg. Co., Westerly. R. I.: Law- 
ton Mills, Inc.. Plainfield. Conn.: 
Ouinebaug Co., Danielson: Wauregan 
Co., Wauregan, Conn.: Hvgenic Fiber 
Co., Versailles. Conn.: National Rhrea 
Co., Putnam. Conn.: Central Worsted 
Co., Central Village: American 
Woolen Co.. Moosup: Farnsworth 
Mills, Inc.. Central Village: Paco 
Mfg. Co.. Danielson. Conn.: and the 
A\ssawaga Co., Davville 


Stocks of Rayon in Bonded 
Warehouses 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Stocks of 
ravon yarn held in bonded warehouses 
in the United States at the end of 
\nril amounted to 1.021.688 _ Ibs., 
valued at $711,684, as compared with 
1.052.211 lhs.. valued at $739.927 at 
the end of March, 1927, and 1,828,041 
Ihs.. valued at $1.904.251, at the end 
of April, 1926, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The figures for ravon waste and 
varns made from waste are as follows: 
Anril. 1927. 1.014.596 Ibs., 
March. 10°7. 971.946 Ibs.. 


$425,157; 


$420.921 : 
April. 1926. 707.357 lbs., $430.117 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, RP. I. 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
Mills and Office 


BRISTOL, PA. 
> ~ WORSTED AND MERINO 


VY raenesd SPUL Yh 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by Sy 
i 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, -R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015_Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
son Ave. Los 


Boston and New England States— 
Messrs. H W. Dwight and 
Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
Boston. 


Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J 
‘asteller. 





Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
R. 1. 


PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL,INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 


WORSTED 
YARNS 
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Do you realize the cross-dyeing possibilities 
of Celanese-and-Silk mixtures 
in Crepe-de-Chines? 


MANY new and attractive fabrics can be produced by 
using warps of Celanese and filling of pure silk. These fabrics 
are really new fabrics and therefore find a ready and profitable 
market. 


’ 


With the same “grey” construction, a vast range of color 
combinations with bright or dull finishes can be obtained. 
In the two-tone effect, the face is dyed one color and the 
back a different color. A bright or dull finish can be obtained 
in the process of dyeing. 
If solid colors are required, the face and the back of the 
fabric are dyed the same shade, and, similarly, a bright or a 


dull finish can be obtained as desired. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 
rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, suds, 
salt-water and perspiration. 


LANES 


REG.uS. RRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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Thrown Silk Unchanged 


Some Covering Against June Re- 
quirements 

A slightly easier trend to the raw 
silk market which permitted the nam- 
ing of some attractive prices on 3 thd 
and 4 thd crepes brought in some fair 
sized business for June delivery. 
Generally speaking the market was 
rather quiet, however, and buying of 
the Crack XX 4 thd crepes did not 
make up for the falling off in interest 
in georgette. Mills are still going 
ahead with the weaving of georgette 
but caution is playing a predominant 
part in manufacturers’ ideas and 
schedules are being reduced in a ma- 
jority of cases. A few contracts for 
the heavier crepes were heard for de- 
liveries running into August but these 
were the exception. The state of the 
market can be determined from the 
fact that in the case of several large 
throwsters, an entire suspension of 
work has been put into effect. 

Slightly higher prices on Canton 
3 thd and 4 thd put a stop to the buy- 
ing movement noted in the previous 
week. Tram was also dull with the 
hosiery trade showing no disposition 


to operate (90 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX in 








MNS Go n.x6 sa RSS RAS Cee Jesese 7.30 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins... 6.20 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 6.20 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins.... 6.70 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 

I Sg ore iw 8 Oe RNR Wo 7.00 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins.... 6.60 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 

EPC er ee eee eee 6.90 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 

RPP eT eT eR Te Cea 5.40 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.60 

Spun Silk Quiet 
Good Quantities of Singles Are 


Going into Work 

Manufacturers showed little interest 
in placing new business last week and 
the market was extremely quiet as a 
consequence. A very moderate amount 
of filling in buying was going on but 
manufacturers found no encourage- 
ment to place any additional forward 
orders for fall delivery with the fabric 
market what it is today. Charmeuse is 
being bought and will be used liberally. 
Prices, due to the fact that stocks of 
this quality are plentiful, do not permit 
anything more than bare replacement 
cost so that many mills that contem- 
plated running this number have de- 
cided against it. Prices are as follows: 

(2%—30 days) 


60—2...... $5.10 40—2...... $5.05 
TOS 50s860  Gsee PSR claaee 4.30 


Wm. Beattie Represents Mon- 
arch Silk 
William Beattie, who has been iden- 
tihed with the Philadelphia and Penn- 
inia yarn trade for several years, 
become connected with the Mon- 
Sil Philadelphia. He will 
resent them in the sale of their 
on, and combination yarns, in 
‘ennsylvania State trade, and also 
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Rayon W aste 
Country Lbs. $ 

PN oi ois lorsise.. < reese, 9s wate oo 
Germany ...... 64,400 33,832 . 

REM oe -e:sls:0)5,5 81,504 12,678 

Switzerland .... 117,631 21,374 
United Kingdom 989 62. 
eee Saree 12.77% 1,490. 
CS cas | adsea  Reowecae: |x 
Ia Dictate. a piccatimal a vite aiecwiel “(a 
PME ks, Sistas Caeneane “a 
DMR cctesice, nace oak Ale! t¢ 

$69,436 


Price Advance In 


Rayon Is U nlikely 


Producers Say They Contemplate 
No Change in Existing Levels 
—Business Fairly Active 


Now that the rayon market is run- 
ning along on a _ satisfactory and 
stable basis; rumors of price changes 
are being heard less and less. Fol- 
lowing the last advance there were 
persistent reports that another rise 
was contemplated but nothing trans- 
pired at the time. Some weeks ago 
another rumor of an advance on July 
I received some attention but the mat- 
ter seems to have died a natural death. 
With matters in such a comfortable 
state as they are at present, it is not 
thought that the larger producers will 
tempt the fates by moving up their 
price levels. Business is coming in 
at a good rate and contracts on sel- 
lers books call for substantial quanti- 
ties until September. To put their 
quotations up another 5c a pound 
might do more harm than good par- 
ticularly when the import figures for 
March and April are scanned. 


In spite of the lowest level of prices 
for rayon in the history of the trade, 


APRIL RAYON IMPORTS INTO U. 


From W aste Yarns 

Lbs. $ Lbs. $ 
109 297 28,629 19,394 
Swactolce ja amcahewnrs 151,709 148,253 
27 150 637,973 474,774 
6,253 5,276 43,101 $2,553 
Percaerds | vallellpce aes 281 505 
SD akeetten hg we aetna 17,917 13.855 
ante  ewiattc ets 22,046 13,900 
Sigaierpia » tears bisa 213.598 164.676 


Yarns Made 


102,750 333,972 
316 


1,518,320 $1. 





lower even than prewar, foreign firms 
managed to send over here and sell 
close to 1,800,000 lbs. during March. 
The April figures, recently released 
indicated a total of 1,500,000 Ibs. It is 
entirely likely that these totals would 
be increased if prices were moved up 
at all for even 5c a pound is a sub- 
stantial sum when taken at the cur- 
rent rates of exchange for Lire and 
Francs. 

Experiments with silk and rayon 
materials being conducted by silk firms 
are progressing satisfactorily. The 
present condition of the silk fabrics 
market is forcing manufacturers to 
work constantly for ways and means 
ot bringing down their costs. Yarns 
of the Bemberg and Celanese type are 
being used mostly at present, but some 
mills are trying out viscose type yarns 
which have the advantage of a lower 
cost. That price alone does not en- 
tirely determine the matter, however, 


can be gleamed from some of the 
store offerings. 

Rosanna Mills, Inc., Chester, Pa., 
manufacturers of  plushes,  velvets, 
velours, etc., have installed additional 
looms, increasing their capacity. It is 
reported this concern is now contem- 
plating installing equipment that will 
double their present facilities. They 


also operate a plant at Upland, Pa. 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “_ “3” “¢ 
55. . .$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
65... 2.35 2.15 2.05 
75... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80*.. 2.60 ois estes 
85... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
. :.: avae 2.15 2.05 
100... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100°.. 2.25 arate vite 
120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 
go:... B.oe 1.65 aoe 
18... 1.70 1.60 1.50 
140... 1.60 1.50 1.40 
150... 1.50 1.45 1.35 
150*.. 1.75 pie ae 
170... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
170*.. 1.70 area aon 
200... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
200*.. 1.70 ae ai 
250... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300... 1.30 1.28 1.25 
450... 1.20-1.25 1.20 

600... 1.15-1.25 1.20 

Joe... 1.38 

900... 1.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament 


CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
45....§¢4.35 170... . $2.95 
ee Re... 2.39 
100.... 3.65 300 2.70 
i... 2.0 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 


Fila- 

Denier ments Price 
ee Beas $4.25 
| ee Wee. esc 3.65 
BOiiscciax eee 3.50 

WOO. secu Rb ice so.8 3.25 

yy, ere 90. . 2.90 

ya ae 2.35 

|) |)? 2.50 

i BE. Ss 2.15 

a a 2.30 

SS 5 Gronks es. eteiens 2.25 

300 Tir aca 2.25 





Glanzstoff Site Selected 


To Build First Unit at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., to Cost $7,000,000 

It is authoritatively announced that 
a contract has been signed with the 
American Glanzstoff Corp., recently 
incorporated for $7,000,000, to locate a 
rayon plant near the site of the present 
Bemberg Corporation plant, in Fliza- 
bethton, Tenn. It is reported that the 
initial expenditure will amount to 
$7,000,000 and that 4,000 operatives 
will be employed, involving two units. 

The new plant is on the Watauga 
river and within the corporate limits 
of Elizabethton, but Johnson City and 
Elizabethton have cooperated in secur- 
ing concessions demanded by the cor- 
poration. This announcement follows 
upon the heels of the statement that the 
Bemberg corporation will commence 
immediate construction of another unit 
of their plant. One unit is completed 
and 1200 operatives are now employed. 
By Aug. I it is expected that this unit 
will be running to full capacity, em- 
ploying about 1700. According to a 
recent announcement, one unit each 
year will be built until a total of five 
has been reached, with an aggregate 
expenditure of approximately $15,000,- 
000. 

The American Glanzstoff Corp., or- 
ganized under the direction of the Ver- 
inigte Glanzstoff Fabriken, Elberfeld, 
Germany, has the financial backing of 
the following banking concerns: 

Texeira de Matteos, Amsterdam; 
Schlesinger, Trier & Co., Berlin; as 
well as Lehmann Bros. and associates, 
of New York. 

It is reported that the product of this 
new Glanzstoff plant will be made 
from wood pulp, under the Viscose 
process. E. C. Alexander and Dr. J. 
O. Woods, of the Elizabethton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, were prominently 
identified with the negotiations result- 
ing in the selection of the proposed 
site. It reported that Wolf, 
Strauss & Co., 65 Madison vvenue, 
New York, will be in charge of the 
sale of the plant’s product. 
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Rayon Notes From Britain 
Special to TEXTILE WORLD 





Advance totals of exports of cot- 
ton and rayon mixtures for the 
month of April amount to 3,961,864 
sq. yards against 3,626,856 sq. yards 
in April, 1926. Decreases are shown 
in takings by India and China and 
increases by Canada, Australia, 
Dutch East Indies, Brazil, British 
Wes. Africa and Egypt. The total 
exports for the year to date are 22-- 
001,322 square yards against 17,415,- 


268 sq. yards in the same period of 
last vear. 
Exports of rayon and wool mix- 


tures during April totalled 68,371 sq. 


yards against 74.059 sq. yds.  De- 
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Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


: 57 East 11th Street 
New York 2376 


UEP AETEBANLTTHETEASUENETTNTA HY 


Stuyvesant 


PT LL LADOUUARDEVANRUDLANUEEANAADUENELUOANNOUAEDGGAOUESENAN UU ADNAOSAAU ADEE AEE OGLE 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Wool 
Artificial Horsehair 


“SERIS” 


Artificial Schappe 


Artificial Straw 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. 
New York 


ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 


WILDT & CO., L™: 





LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
WE BUY 
KNITTED FABRICS 
ALL KINDS 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 


Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 
The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 


Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 


730 Walnut Street 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 








RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., New York 


BECK RAYON Co. 


FAST COLORS 


FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 

















Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, savin 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches o/ 
your own fabrics. 





MERROW — 


REG. TRADE MARK ——CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. 
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State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 


LACONIA, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 
“‘We Make The Best” 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
maine, Scott & Williams Latch Needles 
——CATALOG— 


Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


SELLING AGENTS 


JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 


J. SIBBALD -. 
: James BiJdg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


oS... 2. 
726 River St., Troy, 


JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 
American Bank Bldg., ee: N. C. 


Sweater and Toque | 
Machinery | 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. | 








SYRACUSE - - N.Y. —=sectn— | 
Established 1846 SATALOG——— | 


“SWEATER MACHINE 





| 

WINDERS 4{ARLEY-K(AY, Liwsreo = YARN 
Cop and Skein overs DGRADE Ny WAXERS_ | 
For Wool chs "Kure ITTING —_—d a | 





Cotton or Silk 


Accessories 
GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


BECKERT 
CONTINENTAL 


NEEDLES 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


mand from China was almost negli- 
gible and Australia shows up poorly, 
while improvements are recorded by 
Canada and United States. Total ex- 
ports to date are 619,696 sq. yards 
against 487,012 sq. yards. 

* * * 

We have received a copy of the re- 
ports presented to the International 
Economic Conference at Geneva on 
the subject of the rayon industry and 
these do include 


as not any matter 
directly written by representatives in 
either the United States or Great 


Britain, we have carefully examined 
same from the point of view of the 
British industry. Copies of the 
memorandum will no doubt have been 
circulated in the United States and it 
will have been noted that it consists 
of a long summary written by the 
Italian Rayon 


Association followed 


by smaller reports from France, 
Germany and Poland. 
From the British and American 


point of view, it might be said that 
the document is a moderately suc- 
cessful effort to present correctly a 
difficult jsubject, but that naturally 
the conditions in both Britain and 
\merica not fully appreciated. 
It is admitted that the figures given 
are subject to a large margin of 
error and the pre-war totals of pro- 
duction are probably largely incor- 
rect. It will, however, serve no use- 
ful purpose to study the position then 
as we are more concerned with the 
present state of the industry and the 
possibilities of the future. For the 
same reason it is unnecessary to at- 
tempt to dispute the history of the in- 
dustry as given by the Italian re- 
porters. The statement that the pres- 
ent production of acetate silk was ap- 
proximately 2% of the total rayon 
output was probably true when the 
report was prepared last year, but to- 
day a careful estimate shows that 
slightly over 5% of the world pro- 
duction is by the acetate process. It 
is, however, on the question of cus- 
toms tariffs where the report is most 
misleading as it is upheld that the 
British duty was imposed “with a 
view to helping the industry which 
was making slow headway.” Your 
correspondent would like to state in 
reply to this that the duty was hotly 
contested and contested most strongly 


are 





Saiyu Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 
Yokohama prices showed no change at all last 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


by the rayon producers here, that the 
industry was never in a better condi- 
tion than at the time of the imposi- 
tion of the duty, that the duty was 


imposed almost entirely from the 
point of view of revenue raising and 
largely on the mistaken idea that 


rayon was a luxury. Again, as pre- 
dicted, the imposition of the duties 
caused a disturbance in the industry 
and an actual reduction in consump- 
tion here which has scarcely yet 
been put right and while on the whole 
the duties are working satisfactorily 
now, they have caused a number of 
troubles, which are the direct result 
of placing a duty on rayon whilst 
leaving other textile manufactures 
free. 


Raw Silk Lower 


Heavier Arrivals Make for Lower 
Levels and Easier Situation 
The local raw market 

ately lower last week with a slight 


was moder- 


easing in the situation as regards spot 
deliveries. The warp sizes continued 
fairly scarce for immediate but were 
available in quantity for second halt 
of June and spot prices did not re- 
flect the actual but 
their cue from market. 
Buying was light 
reiterated their belief that lower quo- 
would rule 
half of June and in July. 
taking on silk for later delivery only 
when the price comes 
range as to ability to pay which is still 


conditions, took 


the 


and 


future 
manufacturers 
the latter 


tations luring 


They are 
within their 
somewhat below the present market. 

The Canton grades stiffened up early 
in the week with the 14/16 holding at 
$4.25 and the 20 
prices represented the levels for sixth 
and seventh crop silk which is superior 
in quality to the new season silk. The 
first and second crops are reported to 
be poor in quality, but prices are lower 
by 15¢ a pound than the old season silk 
and mills are showing more interest 
in the lower priced lots. 
are as follows: 


(90 days basis) 


IW 


22s at $3.95. These 


Quotations 


Japan Filature, Grand XX 13/1 $6 25 
Japan Filature, Crack XX ‘ 13/15 5 90 
Japan Filature, Double X - 13/15 5 7 
Japan Filature, Best X 13/15 5 60 
Japan Filature, X.... 13/1 5 57% 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 13/1 5 55 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 4 20 
Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 3 95 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon , OO 


1480 Yen 

47.00 

$5.56 

week, re- 


maining at 1480 Yen all during the period. Transactions were 
rather large amounting to about 6,000 bales. The principal part 
of the buying appeared to come from a willingness to cover 
sales due to an easing in exchange to 47.00 which was the low 
point of the recent dip. The prompt decline again to 47.00 
following its rally to 47 5/8 points to the possibility of still 
lower rates and calculations will have to take this contingency 
into account. The Bourse showed no great amount of strength 


which is surprising in view of the exchange situation. 


Trans- 


actions on the Bourse were rather large with prices for the 
spot and new season months slightly under or on a par with 


the open market. 
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Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 


A Rosenstrauch, Rey 


Fifth Ave. 
esentative 
Boston Representatives 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St Bost 
Pennsylvania and Southern 


John S. Bowes, 137 


Representative: 
Philadelphia 


Berkle St 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER « cic 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 


356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 


V. E. MERTZ 


Established 
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TOLBURS\. 
‘ EXTRACTORS ~ 


A size and type for every tex- 
tile requirement—from the 
12” machine for wringing dyed 
samples to the large capacity 
48, 60 and 72-inch machines. 
Tolthurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Established 1852 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Western a: John 8. Gage, 
South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco Representative: B. M. 
Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal 

Southern Representative: Fred 
White. Independence Building, 
Charlotte. C. 

Canadian Representative: es ae 

Westaway Co., Westaway, Bildg., 

Hamilton, Ont., 275 Craig West. 
ontreal, P. a. 


* _forlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


Bars Boiler fittings 
Shapes Steel for Concrete 
Structurals Reinforcing 
Rails Tool Steel 
Plates Alloy Steel 
Sheets Floor Plates 
Rivets Safety Treads 
Babbit Metal 
Small Tools 
Machine Tools 
Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List, the “Key” te 
Immediate Steel. 


HUMIDIFYING 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 


Heating — Automatic Control 


Aeropher Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 


L. T. IVES CO. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 





151 Fifth Ave. 
New York 





1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“Mr. Lindbergh seems to have upset the 
theory that ‘flighty’ people can accomplish 
nothing.” 


ie 


Not everyone can make Paris in a non-stop flight, but 
nearly everyone can make something well. Our line 
happens to be B. & G. Better Grade Reworked Wools, 
and we solicit your inquiries for Reworked Stocks of 
any description. 


Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED i WOOLS 


Home Office and Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 


Carbonizers and Neutralizers 


of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 


by the 
Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. 





H. SCHIRP—VOHWINKEL, GERMANY 
Famous Waste Preparatory Machines 


EXPRESS DRYER 
AND CARBONIZER 


For All Textile Materials 
Simple and Easy 


Greatest economy on steam and 


Danger of fire eliminated. 
labor. One man’s output up to two tons per day. Most deli- 


cate goods preserved in unquestionable condition. Additional 
chambers can be attached without difficulties. 

All Particulars Cheerfully Given by 
ERNST W. ABICHT, P. O. Box 72, Rutherford, N. J. 


Exclusive Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 
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DEC ALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 







LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


| 


Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 


ani 
WOOLS 


sl SRC aM Meer) e 
Chicago 









FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


M. SALTER & SONS 
Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


FOR — WORKS 
Elliot GHAM AND 
Cloth Felder “Sizzsemeas 
z 

ond M : Send } ag a Sales 
en er Cireular 

easurer Manufactured by4 
ELLIOT & HALL, 4% Hermen St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by Dry Process 






MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
Blankets 


Binding ~» Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Laps and Threads 
Sustain Mill Waste 


\ustralian Drawing Sells at $1.20 


and Single Threads at 85ce— 
Woolen Rags Firm 

Prices on reclaimed wools are on a 
steady and attractive basis. Business 
is a little better though rather un- 
equally distributed among producers. 
\ wide range of substitutes is seen but 
the bulk output is on white, light and 
bright colored fibers. Woolens seem 
to be taking on additional activity and 
this is a favorable feature for the 
reworked wool industry. Export de- 
mand tor cheap rags continues cover- 
ing fine and dark merinos, 
black serge, dark worsteds and similar 


coarse 


rags. 

Higher values recently registered on 
several graded rags is viewed by some 
consumers as a mere flash in the pan 
and quite impermanent in character. 
Said a reclaimed wool manutacturer 
“Some little demand arose for light 
hoods and graders forthwith began to 
buy mixed softs and holders of the 
mixed rags at once put up their prices. 
There is nothing in the situation as I 
see it tO warrant any _ sustained 
advance either in mixed or graded 
rags. The general tendency in textile 
raw materials is downward and the 
rag market cannot extricate itself for 
any length of time from the general 
movement.” Business for recovered 
materials is coming in very slowly. 

The Dewsbury rag market is still 
clouded by uncertainty but for the first 
time in several weeks advances have 
been seen on two or three important 
rags notably colored Berlin stockings 
which have been marked up five shill- 
ings per cwt., the best black a similar 
amount and faded black three shillings 
per cwt. Merinos and serges continue 
quiet. The market there maintains 
relatively high prices on black and 
brown serges offering an opportunity 
to the American exporter, but blue 
serges are about Ic per pound lower 
than in the American market. Imports 
of woolen rags into New York for the 
month of March totalled 805,000 Ibs. 
From England came 618,000 Ibs. at 
27c and from Germany 92,000 Ibs. at 


or 


ok. 
For the best white soft waste there 
continues spotty mill demand but the 
rices obtained for this material are 
very satisfactory. A fairly substantial 
le of fine white drawing lap, 70s- 
Sos Australian was made at $1.20. The 
best drawing lap from domestic wool 
held firm the large 
roducers at $1.15 which is 5c per Ib. 
than similar wool on a clean 
is. The best white threads are doing 
little better in price being quoted 
7*-8o0c with 83-85c for the best single 
eads. There is little call for colored 


stes 


by one of 


ore 


Are 4s and 5s Improved Wools? 





Case Likely to Be Argued Before 


Court of Customs in Near Future 


Boston. 

HEU. S. Court of Customs Ap- 

peals handed down a decision 
Saturday, April 16, affirming the action 
of the lower court which by a majority 
decided against the government con- 
tention that Argentine 6s was a wool 
improved by admixture of English 
blood and so dutiable under paragraph 
1102 of existing tariff at 
pound clean content. 

As no Certificate of Importance was 
filed at the time the case it is under- 
stood could not be carried to the Su- 
preme Court, but the Government at 
torney, May 14, filed a brief with the 
Court rendering the decision, asking 
for a rehearing. 
porters 


gL 6per 


Counsel for the im 
filed a brief, May 24, 
opposing a rehearing. The matter is 
still pending. 


also 


In the meanwhile there are three or 
four lots of 
held in 


wool of this description 


bond in Boston and two or 
three consignments on their way from 
Bradford. If a rehearing of the case 
is denied the wools in bond and afloat 
may probably be placed in the carpet 
wool class by the appraisers at the 
several ports. In such an event it is 
likely that the government will seek 


a new test case and filing a certificate 
of importance leaving the way open 
for a final appeal to the Supreme 
Court if such becomes necessary. 

As foreseen by many in the wool 
trade the placing of Argentine 6s in 
the carpet wool class has opened the 
door for a consideration of the actual 
status of Argentine 4s and 5s as to 
whether these wools have actually been 
improved by admixture of merino or 
English blood. The Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co. has protested payment of 
clothing wool duties on Argentine 4s 
and 5s and the case has been set tenta- 
tively on the docket of the U. S. Court 
of Customs, Boston, for Wednesday, 
June 8 


lf a rehearing on Argentine 6s is 


eranted this will probably throw the 
new protest on 4s and 5s over to a 
much later date. In any event the 
preparation of briefs covering the 


higher grade proposition is likely to 
be sufficiently exacting to set back the 
case to some later date. The govern- 
ment will have to prove apparently 
that Argentine 4s and 5s are wools im- 
proved by the admixture of English 
blood. Evidence of English blood in 


the sheep is apparently not sufficient. 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 








(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
EO GENIN onic weese eee nw ee AGES TUPNOT POM Bis veces cvicecvsee 43—44 
Fine clothing .................34——-35 Cape irsts patties tte ee een eees 43—45 
¢ eieee Re amare esa e he em 2 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
‘ PE ah ce bace ee secde cee wwe —42 
ee Piet aan iiat cease ws 40—41 (in Bond) 
Calif - Scoured Basis—Cape: 
ainornia Super 12 months........ -95—1 .00 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months..... .98— .92 
Northern, 12 mo........... .98—1.00 Australian: 
Southern, 12 mo. Gitecs son 00 bn aadodtd wets erawees 1 age 
oy wpa cic cca arevad aera’ - -95—. 
Texas DUR oo. cian as cuee, oe oe 
(Scoured Basis) Grease Basis: 
Fine Oe WOE cons ss oa ws cme 1.05—1.10 Montevideo: 
Fine 8 mo..............64. -88— .93 58—60s ..... Beene wae Uke 41—42 
Pulled—Eastern BOB... eee eeee eee e eee ee eee eees 39—40 
(Scoured Basis) om ceeene i i ecccveceesvesoeres 35—36 
Bie sevcccevernceevcreses 1.05—1.08 4. "gn aig: 2829 
A-Super Rt Perea tak .90— 93 48, I oie calawie wale ce ee — te oF 
B-Super . Sie eet eta s3— "85 5s, 36—40s ... settee testes 26—27 
I aeGaceniaenkeceen 1O— .78 Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming ied (Geonse Basis in wont) a 
: ee, a. : 
Staple fine (Seoured aoe 05—1.08 Szechuen asst ......... . 26—27 
Wiertteeee “98 1.00 caeere ie ees nena ne kines aw REN li 
no a itm “ae = ae weete MEK VPRCO. ..ccicvccses's 23—2 
Se ehsod  metium...-..--- -98-—1-62 Hast India: Kandaher........-. 36—38 
2 Seepnbeemeiae tse, ie IM i eaeoeeepoee 4550 
Mohair—Domestic a ae 
he, are 75—80 
Se QUE inte wennadeeen ys 65—70 
SUBSTITUTES 
, Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
4sap— Merinos— 
ee wank 1.13.3 .45 Oo ee 7 —7% 
Re re .78— .80 2k aaa rr rrr 16 —I1T7 
pene White Worsted— ” WEG GRIDS ocdocscanveucis 5 —5% 
IN ei eas tan ale dies .. .7o>— ,.80 Serzges— 
DE Jaeloaian' acm bern sine -70— .73 Ms aivawaaem cate has a@e's 7 —7T% 
RA .65— .68 Sta are aaa alee os eee 5 —6 
OO ee ee ae .50— .55 SN ga ghdiavarea ae oeemel a 14 —14¥ 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
i are a esp vs seed cr8e .838— .35 Wehit® —<.<s6< fee 0 eee 39 
NN sal ari oak Kine ear .80— .33 De oh arf ast tier ea cael ach ke 14%— 15 
CP a nals baieine dees -28— .30 PA@nt DOOGS: 2c cannes asia 17%4—18% 
I alas ow cb a6 ee hae .25— .28 Worsteds— 
Card Of SSR ee ee 7T%— 8 
Oy a See .438— .45 a eee een ee 7% -8 
Medium white 30— .33 DR oie aca a ataeng ears 64%4— 7 





This seems to be stated very clearly 
by Associate Justice Barber of the 
U. S. Court of Customs Appeals in 
the ruling handed down April 16: “If 
Congress had intended that wool pro- 
duced by sheep English 
blood should be excluded from para- 
graph I10I it were easy to have said 
so, but did not.” 


possessing 


Since the above was written, 
Waterhouse and Lockett, counsel for 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 
announce that the U. S. Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals has refused the Govern- 
ment a rehearing, and that this denial 
disposes of the case. 


Wool Market Improves 


No Substantial Decline in Values 
Considered Likely 
Boston.—Sentiment in the wool dis- 
trict is developing in favor of higher 
Whether 1 


values would check mill purchasing is 


prices. any increase in 


rather problematical but as 


facturers 


manu- 
considerable 
period been favoring domestic 


have for a 


wools 
in their manufacturing processes it is 
considered ( 


that an advance of 3-5% 


per clean pound would do little or 


nothing in the way of checking pur- 


chasing. The demand for wool 1s 
broader nor is it necessary to make 
concessions in order to etfect sales. 


In spite of the rather unsteady situa- 
tion in Ohio and _ othe wool 
districts notable strength in other sec- 
tions, particularly in 
than offset 
weakness. 

Most of the big wool houses look 
for a rather stable market during the 
next few months. 


tleece 


‘Texas 
this 


wools, 


more apparent 


The trade however 
is not out of the woods by any means. 
The Jericho clip which was purchased 
last season at 34¢c is still in part unsold 
aud cannot be sold at this time at a 
profit. The limited amount of old clip 
wool found on Summer Street is going 
at low prices and this fact will perhaps 
assist Eastern buyers in their attempt 
to make favorable purchases of the 
new Ohio clip which is estimated at 
around 15,000,000 pounds. 

The fleece wool section of the 
market is lagging behind. Not much 
of the Ohio wool has yet been pur- 
chased and prices at which the limited 
amount of the old clip is being sold 
suggest that the growers will have to 
be more their views if 
they desire to make any substantial 
sales. The Ohio ™% blood has been sold 
recently at 40c and one dealer stated 
that made at 39%c. 
For several weeks past the fleece wools 
have been conspicuously easy in price. 

Texas wools continue in the lime- 
light. Further purchases were made 
by Boston houses at the Kerrville sale 
paying 40-40'%c 12 months 
311%4-32c for 8 months 


moderate in 


sales hav ic been 


for and 
Texas 
wool is said to be in excellent condition 


wool. 
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Sf type 
Jor every 
purpose- 


WAICHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST 
CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST 











HAND PAINTED BUILDINGS 
AND WALLS ARE EXPENSIVE 







Save 3/4 of Your Inside 
ye esea Painting Costs 
“ 

° Revolutionary improve 
ments in power paint 
ing have been effected 


) his « pine I 
MACHINE + Br gom ae aon aes h 


and faster and more evenly 
No special paints or 

x skill in mixing 
e required 


Perfect mechanic 
al balance insures 


-- et 





‘ 
eu-Gun sets a 
w standard for 
chanical effi 
i Has from 
St 0 parts less 
an other guns 
and is fully one 
third shorter 
Revolver like alance 
No exposed parts to 
e damaged A light 
t *h n nsiti 


finger trigger ma 
terial contro in 
intly changes width 
paint stroke 
The Following Figures Are Based 
on an Analysis of over 60 - 
Hand brushir ' 


A 


ETN 


ne ed 
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WOOLENS 


COTTONS 


SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 





Type H 


This Compact Pump Will 


| 
A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer | er _— ee 
} ere is an efficient, high grade pu 
| admirabl suited to the requirements 
the textile indi 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CoO. Se ae Pe 

N. h A d per minute against heads up to 350 fee 

or 150 Ibs. pressure Quality of sar 

ort n over, high-grade material and workmans 
which characterizes all LECOURTENAY 

WORSTEDS Mass. SILKS vane 

Occupies minimum of floor space—r 
quiring no sub-base or foundation other 

than suitable support for its we 
Runs quietly without vibration Se nd 
- Bulletin H- ii—and other informa- 


tion regarding the complete ee. i 
Soom COURTENAY line. 1 


AT. £ AST A Real Moth aaiiaian LECOURTENAY COMPANY _ || 


| General Offices and Works i 

and Preventative NEWARK, N. J. | 

EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
| 


—— See Aiso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG —— 








Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys all worms 
t and larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 
4 Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY) - 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 





| Arctic Refrigerating 


° 
Equipment 
will quickly and eco- 
nomically make Ice 
for your Cafeteria, 
Drinking Water, for 
cooling your Caustic 
Solutions, and for your 
Mill Village Ice Plant. 
We make a complete 
line of Ice Making 
Machinery and our en- 
gineers will gladly rec- 
ommend the type suit- 
able for your needs. 
Booklets and full information 


on request. 


Arctic Ice Machine Co. 


—— See Also —— ‘ 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTE hijo 


——CATALOG 


| Line at Side 
i Actual Suse 


! 
“ROACH DOOM 
















RAT DOOM 












WOOL CARBONIZING _ 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mgr. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 3v Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U.S. A At your service 










Canton, 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring ) (WOOL 
Carbonizing | INOLLS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


of 





MICHAEL & BIVENS 


Contracting 


Electrical Engineers 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


| ———See cllso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG—— 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





Om 


ALL 


Cc 25 OM 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BULL AN ALES A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J.) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 


MARING & STEPHENS C° R 
PATERSON, N.J. 








June ¢ 
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Wool—Continued 


his year and much of it can be sold 
irect to the mills without grading or 
re-packing proving an excellent sub- 
itute for fine Australians as the 
hoicer Texas wool grades up to 70s. 
hoice clips are held on the street for 
$1.10-1.12 and 8 months wool though 
nless demand is on an 85-90c basis. 
Business in carpet wools is rather 
w and the complaint on the part o1 
sumers is very general that prices 
too high. The mills generally are 
usy and are shopping around for 
riced materials including noils. 
here are several lots of Argentine 6s 
bond Boston and also some of this 
w-grade wool afloat to the United 





States 
In the English wool markets the 
utlook for wool values is receiving 
creat deal of attention. Looked at 
m the standpoint of the Bradford 
maker there is no development in 
sight likely to create a buying move- 
ment of any importance, but the 
eason’s clips have been taken off the 
irket in such a manner that there 
1 be only comparatively small quan- 
ties of wools available for the fourth 
fifth series of London auctions. 
ere is therefore nothing to suggest 
e possibility of any substantial de- 
ein raw material values. Bradford 
istrict manufacturers are feeling 
ire keenly than any other section the 
mpetition from cotton and artificial 
ilk goods as well as the lower prices 
ted by Continental manufacturers 

mpeting cloths. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
Is at Boston, also imports at Phila 

hia and New York for the week 

led May 28, based upon data com- 
ed by the Market News Service of 
ureau of Agricultural Economics, 
ient of Agriculture, are as 


lbs. : 





192¢ 
4, 768, OM { 41,7 
28 Tt 122 
6,048,000 121,780,000 164,029,000 
ORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
1, 280,000 76, 858, 000 122, 32 






Rue ‘ 32,074,000 


27,710,000 29,339, 000 


136, 642, ( 171, 597, 000 


New Lambs Arriving 


First Sales of B Lambs Re “porte a— 
Market Firmer and More Active 
DELPHIA.— There is a better 

ind prices have strengthened 

both here and in the west. 
dealers endeavoring to Duy 
in the middle West report 
‘nt advance in a number of 
ywners there now asking 34¢ 
they were offering at 32c 
ago. Lvidence of improve- 
the way of actual sales is 
find, better feeling in the 
‘ing due to strength in the 
id restored confidence among 
lers. <A similar situation is 
pulled and scoured wools 
Pulled wools of best qual- 


good demand and slightly 


higher prices are being paid. Noils 
are a cent higher than last week. 
Although there are reports of sales 
of bright quarter blood fleece at 38c 
this week, dealers handling these 
wools assert they have refused offers 
at this level and are holding for at 
least a cent more. 
bright quarters at 4o0c stating they 
would shade this a cent, making the 
market level on wools of Missouri 
quality 39c. 
West are holding firmly at 34c, hav- 


Several quote 


Growers in the middle 


ing advanced their ideas this week, 
price being equivalent to 39c in the 
Philadelphia market. New fleece 
wools are arriving here and knitting 
varn spinners have been displaying 
more interest than heretofore. Ter- 
ritory quarter blood staple has been 
sold this week at 37'4c in grease, 
shrinking 48% 
Lambs Cause Interest 

B lambs are being quoted for the 
first time this season and chief inter- 
est has been in a rumored sale of 
new lambs at 83c, a figure consider- 
ably higher than the most optimistic 
have been predicting. This sale is 
not, however, regarded as a market 
price criterion, as other dealers state 
they will be offering new lambs in a 
short time at about 8o0c. Yet there 
are pullers in this section who assert 
they will refuse to sell at such a fig- 
ure and at least one of them has 
stated the 83c price is not out of the 
way, this being practically the same 
as manufacturers are now paving for 
white B supers. 

White B Supers Active 

White B and C supers are in good 
demand and as supplies in dealers’ 
hands are small, prices of best sorts 
are strong and inclined to go higher. 
Best Bs are bringing 87¢ and white 
Bs &sc, there being no interest dis- 
plaved in off-sorts. Manufacturers 
want white wools. In this connection 
dealers report a fair to good interest 
in Indias, Vicaneers and Jorias in 
whites being taken by goods manufac 
turers. While white supers are well 
cleaned up there are fair sized stocks 
of other pulled wools in dealers’ 
hands. The situation as a whole is 
improved during the last two weeks 
and prices slightly higher in popular 
wools. 

Noils are more active and approxi- 
mately a cent higher, dealers quoting 
quarter blood at 53c¢ to 55¢, 
gerade, 57c to 60c for three eighth 
to 67¢ tor half blood and from 
74C for fine, no sales of the latter 
grade being reported above 72c this 
week. Carpet wools are steady and 
quiet. Interest in decision of U. S. 
Court of Custom Appeal that refused 
the Government a rehearing in the 
Bigelow-Hartford case concerning 
B.A 6s has been apparent in the carpet 
wool trade this week. 


iain Valley Mills Outing 

The annual outing of the ge ickstone 
Valley Mills Association will be held 
July 9 at the Warwick ae on the 
ciiiiees river. 








FIBRE 


or 
conomy & Service, 





OW many mill receptacles are 
you compelled to junk in a year? 
When you equip with Spaulding Fibre 
Trucks, Boxes, Cans and Barrels you 






cut costs to a profitable figure. ‘hey 
are durable — yet light. 


The immense number of Spaulding 
Fibre products includes parts and fin- 
ished articles for use in the Electrical, 
Automotive, General Industrial, and 


Textile industries. 


rd 


3m 


= 
ie 





Write for catalog and quotations 


Trade Mark 





SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 


Rochester, New Hampshire 





Branch Offices 


Boston Detroit 
Charlotte, N. C. New York 
Cincinnati Sa 
Cleveland Tonawanda,'N. Y. 


Chicago 
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An Important New Acid Blue ns 
| HE unvarying standard \ a 
. ° . . comme 
vy of quality which identi- ( ity. 
1) fied the General Chemical n sha 
a by ex- 1} Company product is your brighte 
tale sur? Nati 
cellent solubility and y! warranty of receiving abso- b ia 
i Hace ohana iaicaliiilais 4 lute value for every dollar of \ + is 
Pe ere Syren: eee D its purchase cost. SOD icin 5 
making it well suited for use 6 ‘| t th 
alone or in combination for st oe 
the production of bright blue yf GENERAL( HEMICAL It is 
rid! ) ib) browns 
shades. 2 C i) lt el 
OMPANY Ny 
. . D; = | solubil: 
Applicable not only to wool y 40 Rector St., NewYork RB) and ha 
and silk, but to feathers, <4 Cable Address. Lycurgus. N.Y » light, 1 
, ) Uns NRG, EEN, comme cums 
straw, jute and hemp. Also of THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED MONTREAC . New 
value for union material on ’ \ The 
; . a a a ae 2 OO a wy aw aw ww 4, Northe 
account of its neutral dyeing aan tan” hi” tin” ti” ti” PPP LPP SP ST PSD, es 
properties. Chemi 
ridav 
Good vs. Poor Workmen 
lhe profits from the work of highly skilled employees are “ 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. always larger, and the superiority of their products builds “ 
is 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. reputation and business ‘‘good-will.” A 
B 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO In the same way the profits which result from the use Bi 
PROVIDENCB CHICAGO MONTREAL . C 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO of the C 
| ae 
| QO 
uality and Service G 
| G 
| NATIONAL DYES 
Li 
show not only an immediate return, but also the superior : 
appearance and soft texture their use imparts to textile fabrics P 
| b= ag greatly assists to build future business for the textile manu- : 
| facturer who employs them. 
Fes This is the experience of hundreds of mill owners and 
superintendents who have for many years standardized these 
special purpose alkalies. r 
A 
Ask your supply E 
man or write . 
| oO 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. | 
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New Direct 
Dyes 

\n addition to their group of direct 
vellows, National Erie Yellow S2G 
onc., has just been announced by the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
his dye has practically no affinity for 
animal fibers, which are left quite 
unstained. Where silk-white effects 
are desired, this dye is especially re- 
commended. 


and Mordant Acid 


It possesses good solu- 
dyes level, and exhausts well. 
In shade it is slightly greener and 
brighter than National Erie Yellow F. 

Nation] Alizarol Brown EB is a 
new addition to the wool dyes of this 
company. It is pointed out, in a bul- 
letin recently issued by the concern, 
that this color is especially valuable on 
account of its desirable dyeing prop- 
perties by, the ortho-chrome process. 
It is suitable for the production of 
browns, tans, olives, etc., either as a 
self color or in combination with other 
lves of the same group. It has good 
solubility, exhausts well, dves level, 
and has good properties of fastness to 
light, water, fulling, 


na 


bility, 


etc. 


New Bilal Che ‘mists to Meet 


The annual summer outing of the 
Northern New England Section of the 
\merican 


\ssociation of Textile 


TEXTILE WORLD 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Golf Tennis Mass. 


all members 


and Club, Salem, 
Notices have been sent to 
and a attendance is expected. 
John H. Grady is chairman of the out- 
ing 


Lo rd 


committee, which has planned an 


interesting program for the day. 


Wrong ilies ‘ss Given 


Among the descriptions of exhibits 


at the recent Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia was one of the 
display by the Unger Chemical Co. 


The headquarters of this company was 
given as East Greenwich, Pa., 
as the address should have 
Greenville, Pa. 
the correction. 


where- 
East 
We are glad to make 


been 


Quartermaster Experimenting 
on Khaki Dyes 

Wasnincton, D.C 
master 


—The Quarter 
General’s Office of the Army 
is now making experiments aimed at 
making presentable the large number 


of cotton uniforms which the Army 
has on hand from war stocks and 
which, the War Department  an- 


nounces, must be utilized as a 
ot economy. 


matter 


The experiments are for the purpose 
of developing a method of decolorizing 
these uniforms, which now 


shades all 


appear in 


a variety of passing for 


periments are being made Army 
posts throughout the United States and 
n the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto 
“3 
Rico 

Practical field tests now are being 
made of new cotton uniform cloths 


laimed to be of fast color. 
infantry at Fort 
has been equipped with 


which are c 
\ company ot 
Benning, Ga., 
this cloth which 


uniforms made of 


will be 


worn during the summer 
months and given wear under service 
conditions \ company of intantry 


in Panama is to be similarly equipped. 


German Dye Dividends 


The I. G. Proposes a 10% Return 
on 1926 Operations 
The 


propose a 10%, 


WasHinecTon, D. C 
trust will 
on its 


(german 
dividend 
general 

Trade 
Daugherty, at 
reports to the Department ot 
The I. G. paid a 10% 
and 8% in 


company’s 


dve 
1926 operations at the 
held 
Commissioner W. T. 
Berlin, 


meeting to be June 2, 


Commerce 


dividend last year 1924. 


\ccording to the annual 
totaled 
bal 


am: : 
/ O,52 4,06 O 


report its 
608,718,000 


net profits last 
gold 


forward, 


vear 
without 
and 
latter item. The 


marks, 

ance carried 

marks including the 
¢ 


ative neures in 
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690,000 without balance carried for- 
ward. 
(aross profits increased from 168 


565,000 marks in 1925 to 186,075,000 
In 1920 General operating costs de 
clined from 45,197,000 marks to 42, 
119,000 indicating the progress of the 


fusion into a “supertrust” approved by 


November 28, 1925, 
when the then six leading met 


1 


th German 


stockholders on 


nbers ot 


Dye Trust pooled their 


resources into one company, began to 


reallocate production, and to reduce 


overhead by better economy operation 


and distribution. Amortizations are 


- T 


written up at 75,23; 


000 marks against 


5.770,000 1n 
Js 4 


“st 


1925. 


Despite increasing competition on 


the world’s markets, sales of dvestutfs 


by the company improved at home and 


abroad, particularly, as a result of the 


consolidation of plural foreign sales 
agencies but also reflecting the more 
favorable economic situation accord- 
ing to the annual report which states 


further that so far as can be gauged 


at present, the improvement will con 
tinue during 1927 

By merging Koeln-Rottweil, the 
I. G. extended its production of arti 


ven better results are 


this 


ficial silk 


— from concentration of 





compat 1925 were activities under one direction and the 
Chemists and Colorists is planned for khaki, and then redveing them to a 67,598,000 and 68,044,000 marks. In sihacet tion of output to plants best 
‘riday, June 1o, at the North Shore uniform and proper color. The ex- 1924 there was a net profit of 54,- specialized to operate economically, the 
‘ | I 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies aaa: fh flour. Sats ie 5% Red, Dev. 7 Ble. 2 - _ 
‘ dhesive and Sizin aterials Scarlet, Dev......e- 250 — 
Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 45 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 8% albumen. blood do- 6 Sulphur Colors— 
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Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract, 100 Ib .... 3 00 ” thin kat hine. re . peers ane. + 
(ey 1- 51, 9 Sal. 100 Ib 90 1 00 ~~ thin boiling, 3 92 = Bismark Brown ...... 50 — 60 
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Copperas, tom "2.22002. “Sas 08 —19' 00 Natural Dyes and Tannins MMi vcGccn. was lnschite aroun... 1 —.- 
oe ae ee i esos 1 <2 a— 1 = Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 22 MG cc ccwnensea sacs 9 — 9% Methylene blue ..... 110 —1% 
Peon . ao a Liquid, 51 deg...... “a WOEEMA wckimucccscuss 64— 8 Methyl violet ....... 80 —115 
Geer aoe ib” 0 115 Gambier, liquid....... . 1%e— 212 Coal Tar Dyes Rhodamine B. ex’ 5 50 6 00 
ie cade . ae 3 a : ematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 ’ ts COM cc ccewavewcawes 5° -- 
Glycerine (Cc. PB.) bbls. ao aM Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. ) re a ig Corea) 23 — 25 Safranine ............ 145 — 1 60 
wae eas hstenpsso sys ao a. Indigo—Madras ....... ~~ ies Bleck Columbia FF. a ae Victoria Blue B...... 310 — .. 
Yellow Crude ...... 26 — 26% Logwood Extract, liq. 9° 9. ° Acid Colors 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 24 — 22 51 de 9 Blue, 2 B........+-6. “a-— #2 > ; ® 
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. > > - — . iL oaee 22 — . 7 oe te 
a Seer — ars 3 » es * as: BL GOR. vcscccsevccess 7 — ™ + aa Pi a eo 3 _ 1 50 Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 4 00 
Chlorate cryatale = gids? Quercitron extract, 51 Dine, Fast BE....... 200 — «2 Alkali blue ......+++. 325 — 3 50 
Permangan, tech..... 13%4— 14 GOB. asco senses sores, ieee 6% Blue. Solamine ...... 200 — ... Indigotine ........... % —1 30 
‘ ean, eoece on Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., Xe ical an Induline (water solu- 
Sodium acetate ....... ‘an 5 “ , ~ senzo Azurine ...... 75 — 80 
Bichromate o 614 6% or Rh anygreeree pease: Rg ‘ Brown, C. .. 20 — 60 gt Ole) ao eeeeeeeees ‘ 0 a ge 
“~ SS ESS a cee oxtract, s Ms a6 en eae > Cena = Soluble Blue ....... — 37 
; > f . TO Se COL ee — f olu . 
Kisulphite, $5%..0.:. 180° 17%" pannie Aeld, teeh..... 3 — i © Brown. Mn aoess.  — © — Silphoneyaming ".--: 0 — 95 
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Prussiate, yellow »*_— wy Dyestuffs and Intermediaries GOO Riise cicese) Se —. 90 — vee ieiasrn 2 = a ae 
s eam 35% a4, — ~72 3 ~ (o i . = Gace: Ge ~ ... tescorcin brown .... ae 
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WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 


President 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice-President 


| ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


linporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 


ot the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 
We believe there is no problem in 
SIZING OR FINISHING 
that we cannot solve. 
—— See Also—— 
TEXTE 
——(ALoe— 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 


AND NOW 


SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY US AS 


““OLOVOLO”’ 


Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish 
It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil 


Quality—Always Uniform. Price—Always Less. 


Delivery—Over Any Period. Samples—Upon Request 


BOYER, KIENLE COMPANY, Inc., 


135 Liberty Street - New York City 





for Woolens and Worsteds made with 


Olive SOAP 
Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 


| me, WSS 
ort NAW 


* 





Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP %::3e3, SOAP 

POTASH FIG SOAPS 
AXS Red Oil Olive Oil 
AN Ae NY Amber Oil 
NY Olive Foots 
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THE CARBONIZING PROCESS, ty burwite and Kershaw $4,0() 


New Edition, revised and enlarged 


Describes and illustrates all modern methods of 
carbonizing stock and cloth. The standard work 
for chemists, manufacturers, foremen and oper- 
ators. 


WOOL SUBSTITUTES, by Roberts Beaumont $3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including 
sorting, grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, 
yarn preparation and cloth manufacture. Chap- 
Cloth; 


ters on artificial wools, noils and flocks. 
204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 


Above books sent postpaid to | 


any address on receipt of price 





BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. | 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free | 








INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 





Boston, Mass. 





Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, | 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. | 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


United States Agents 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON | 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France F 


Works—Besseges, france 





—— 








ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


report The year’s production 
vas completely sold out. Prices, how- 
ever, have not yet been reduced. 


says. 





Chemical Changes in Wool 
(Continued from page 84) 


upport to the view that a _ leuco- 
mpound is formed. 

Four very concordant experiments 
eave an average of .023 gm. of sul- 
phuric acid when the weight of the 

ool, containing 13% of water, was 
50 gms., or gm. of sulphuric acid 
E ary” Fur- 
ther experiments showed, however, 
hat it is very doubtful whether even 

e small quantity of sulphuric acid 

hich was found in the experiments 
just described had any connection 

itever with the bleaching of some 


053 


‘r 100 gms. O wool. 


lored substance, because, if this 
icid had been produced as the result 
the formation of some leuco-com- 


pound, a repetition of the experiment 
the should 
*h less acid or none at all. 
\ second treatment 
rried out as before. 


with same wool, show 


was therefore 
The quantity 
sulphuric acid obtained in this sec- 

treatment practically the 
e as in the first, and in fact the 
saine wool, treated ten times with sul- 
the total 
xygen, gave each time approximately 
he same amount of sulphuric acid as 
\n 


explanation of these results would be, 


| was 


phur dioxide in absence of 


the first experiment. obvious 
course, that oxygen gained admis- 
on during the experiment owing to 
that the 
uric acid was contained in the re- 
wents which used. Several 
lank experiments were therefore car- 
out, little 
lution of carbonate in 


lefective apparatus or sul- 


were 


concentrated 
the 
e of the wool, all other conditions 
iining unchanged. Not a trace of 
ulphuric acid was produced. 


using a 
sodium 


No satisfactory explanation of this 
formation of sulphuric acid can be 
lvanced, but the conclusion seems to 

justifiable that the bleaching of 
with sulphur dioxide does not 
nvolve the addition of hydrogen to a 
This conclusion 

‘onfirmed by the fact that when 

leached wool is well padded with 
inely divided magnesium and then 

ed in dilute acid until all the mag- 

um has dissolved, no bleaching ef- 
Wool left 
g¢ 24 hours at ordinary tempera- 
in a solution of formalin ap- 
to be bleached to a slight ex- 
but under all conditions which 
tried the action of formalin is 
ss than that of sulphur dioxide. 
icted from article in the 


red substance. 


whatever is observed. 


“Jour- 


} f the Textile Institute.’ 
Soap Manufacturers to Build 
Plant in Canada 
Scholler Bros., Inc., soap manu- 
ers of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
pt ised a desirable site in St. 
( rines, Ontario on which a 


plant will be erected to supply 
ers in the Canadian industry. 





Business News 
a i 








Appleton Electric Co. Buys 
Complete Foundry 

The Appleton Electric Co., 1701 
Wellington Avenue, Chicago, manufac 
turer of “Unilets” and other conduit 


fittings, announces the purchase on Jan 
1 of the complete 
buildings and land of the Stowell Co 
South Milwaukee, Wis., and is now 
operating it as plant No. 2 
name of the Wisconsin Appleton Com 
pany. 


foundry equipment, 


under the 


New Financial Firm at Green- 


ville 
R. S. Dickson & Co., dealers in 
stocks and bonds, will cle se the branch 


office in Greenville, S. C.. on June 1, 
and J. F. McAllister, manager, will head 
a similar firm under his own name. R. 


S. Dickson & Co. will operate through 
this section from its offices in Gastonia, 
N.C. The location of the new firm has 
not been definitely decided, but will 


likely be in the Woodside Building 


Link-Belt Erecting New Plant 


at Toronto 


The Link-Belt Co., Toronto, has 
awarded the contract for the first unit 
of the building program on the five acre 


site recently purchased at the corner of 


Eastern Ave., and Leslie St ronto, 
Canada. The unit now in course of 
construction will consist of a two-story 


building, 80x160 feet, of pressed 
the walls will 


ton limestone. 


be trimmed 


Dixon Crucible Co. Reaches 
Century Mark 


The 
milestone in the history of a busi 


century mark is always a thrilling 


ganization. It is particularly interesting 
in the case of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., in the 
developments which have featured the 


VIEW of 


litetime of that company 

As a momento of the occa 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. has had pre 
pared by Flovd W. Parsons the story of 
its career, published in brochure 
under the title “A Tale of 
Today ,and Tomorrow.” 

In 1827, Joseph Dixon started a 


ion, the 


form | 
Yesterday, 


busi- | 


ness in Salem, Mass., to manufacture 
articles from graphite. From that time 
until the present day the company’s 
growth and development have centered | 
around this same raw material, graphite, | 
which many call “black lead.” In fact 
practically the only products of the entire 
Dixon line that do not contain graph 


ite are rubber erasers, a solid belt dress- | 


and some of the crayons. It was a] 


ing, 


perfectly logical outcome for the business 


to grow to be not only a leading producer 


of graphite crucibles, but one of the 

world’s largest manufacturers of pencils | 
and of graphite lubricants and protective 

paints. 


The death of Joseph Dixon in 1869 de- 
prived the company of the per 
sonality of its founder. But subsequent 
developments proved that he built wisely 


living 


in creating a policy that entails the selec- 
tion of executives for high 
from those who have gro 
company. 

The second epoch in the history of the 


positions 


wn up in the 
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is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 


assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TAL 


\/ 
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for singeing 


PYROFAX GAS is especially suitable for singeing. 
It burns with a clean, hot, sootless flame. Because 
of its purity the flame focus, when once adjusted, 
does not vary. 

Pyrofax is supplied in cylinders of various sizes 
or in tank car lots, depending upon the quantity 
required. It is especially practical for use in 
textile mills beyond the limits of city gas mains. 


If you have a requirement for fuel where per- 
fect combustion and accuracy of flame control are 
important factors, write us, giving full particulars, 
and we will endeavor to assist you in solving your 
problem. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East Forty-second Street New York, N. Y. 


UCC 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Pyrofax is used also for cooking in 
hospitals, schools and private homes 
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compat \ under tl] lead 
I: | { \ 9 is pre 1d 
Walker 

Mr. '\ 
upon the cd 
new man took his place at tl 
1 


aes 


Smit! ICC 1 to 1 pl 


predicted th | tation e be 
come realized fact 
take place clue radical departures 
which improve pencils, or crucibles, o1 
any of the things that graphite goes into, 


the Dixon chemists and engineers 1 





that the label on the new and bett 

ducts bears thi me of their compat 
When the changing times develop a clear 
understanding in the public’s mind _ that 
individual succes ( tened by catcl 
ing ever bright idea betore it slips 
away, notebook and pencil usage will 1 
creas 1 told 1 the new pencil-« 
scioustiit pP i mak quail 
the governing factor i ale These are 
the things that Dixon knows and_ for 
which the management lready pla 
ning 


Making Distance Tele- 


phone Selling More Economical 


Long 


Phe : ¢ ‘ phone sales 1 
is t] ce ¢ i \ ik vil a 
sist epre t f business 
hou e | 1 rvice mort 
ec nicall al ‘ ent i 1 
quicl ind te ve e ¢ sales 


As t nan mp! certain strat 
gical] I} £4 ( cent every 
state ptal t t ad e oO 
tele] ‘ | t he mk ‘ 
tow! | 1 cSt tk epl es 
licitati Ol ¢ ton ] ited n the I 
rou irea more economical on the 
ba f ave e cost of calls, than from 
any calling point 

bes spect ‘ e plan whi will be 
of interest to executives is an arrang: 
ment whereby credit mav be extended to 
sal representatives ot tirms adopting 
the plan in their sales program This 


convemence will eliminate the necessit\ 


of requesting the representatives to ob 
tain vouchers 1 the k distance 
chare: r checking purp s, as well as 


tor their carrvine sums of cash for tele 


phone expense Phe ct ( manne! 
in which call re handled by the new 
plan vill conserve the salesmen’s time 
Established firms adoptit the plan 
will receive identificatior irds tor thei 
travel representative which will be 
issued by the Bell Company operating in 
the territory in which the headquarters 
of 1 firn ‘ cate ese car 
will 1x ‘ tel e busine 
orice Be 2 t 
pl 1 prop | hicati 
Be S¢ S esm 1 l I 
ces 1) ! b t 
call ¢ Se ¢ ( + 1 
S¢ ' \ nw t 
kink \ special multi-copy sequence 
call lorm bec 121 1 especiall 
ior Se 11 ( ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ cre s¢ plan 
Uppon complet ther disposi 
tion of the toll calls the salesman ap- 
proves the checking copy to indicate that 
the service as represented has been re 


ceived rendered, with 


the checking copy attached, to his firm’s 
headquarters by the telephone 


which the 


office at 


salesman made the calls 


TEXTILE 











ton, N. J 
| the al nel | d 1LOS8-page 
book issued under the title Porcel 
the \litchell-Bissell Ce at S 
ited ore ric I p ela n 
ind enamel 1 guides made 
; ht tle j 
he ‘ j ok p 
butt runners, rings, eyes, tubes 
dent eps, pulleys, etc., and there art 
es sp ially desig ed for cot 
Vi Wor < 1 nd I] machinery as 
el s for knitting machines The 
company carries in stock or will make 
up S000 to 4000 different hapes, rang- 
ing in size from % to & che 1 
liameter 
This new italog has just come off 
the press. | frontispiece it illus- 
trates th Mitchell-Bissell Co.'s plant 
t Brunswick and Heil Aves., Trenton, 
| There is also a brief historical 
tch of the company and its con- 
tribution to the textile industry It is 
y™ ed out that before Henry R. 
founder of the company, pro- 


+ 


porcelain, 


first guides made « 
() years ago, there had been no guides 


hich would long withstand the cutting 


thread 


running They also 


exceptional hardness of 
product, its accuracy as to size and the 
thorough inspection of the output 

The catalog’s many pages ot illustra 
indexed for quick re 


ference and there is an index by pattern 


numbers, giving the page upon which 
that item is illustrated The volume 
provides an excellent reference for the S€ 
Sil these aes It is al bly be 1! | 
to withstand hard usage 


\pplet 
Co., Chicago, TI 
\ppletor 
manutacturers ( 


( hicago, Ill. 
other 
s and also a complete line 
spring 
announces 


Unilets and 
conduit fitting 


of Reelites, which are automatic 


driven reels for electric cable. 


a new Bulletin 501 listing the complete 
line of the Constant Duty Reelites ‘used 


in connection with portable machinery ; 
also monorail hoists, lifting 
' It 


etc., and which 


magnets, 


contains a listing 


. 
also 
of the small tvpes of Reelites used ex 


di a his 
Maustries. 


General 
henectady, N. \ 
\-140) is concerne| 


starting compensators for 


Hann STARTING 
Electric Co., S« 
This bulletin (Gl 


COMPENSATORS; 


wit hand 
l-cage induction motors. llustra- 
tions sl details of construction of 


type CR1034-K1 r 


with a disconnecting 


alone, 
and with an 


ompensators 
switch, 


mimeter attachment 


Al N¢ COMPENSATORS } 


~henectady, 


Bulle GEA-410A  s Vs iutomatic 

start compensat squirrel-cage 

nt D ptions of the 

comp sa r ¢ cul switcn and 

i mimet met is well as wit 
ne « - ‘vet 

DruM-Type Conti I PMENT; Gen- 

( 1 Elect Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

In this Ider (GEA-250) drum-type 

control equipment for two or three-phase 


induction motors is de- 
line of CR3204 
IG resistor are 
illustrated, and the distinctive features of 


wound-rotor 


scribed The standard 
| 


drum switches and type 


each are pointed out. 


WORLD 


Army and Marine Corps Open 


Bids 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot 


Li; a 


Quarter- 
Marine Corps, is not 


master, 


ready to announce award of contract 
to furnish tl 
khaki suiting on which bids were re- 


1em with 200,000 yds. of 


cently opened Officials of the depot 
state they wish to make a_ further 
study of bids received before making 


The following bids were 
Batavia 
31.39c per yd.; 
31.94C 5 
Penn 
Philadelphia, 37.5¢; 
Wilder & Co., New York, 


26.98c on each of three samples. 


inv award, 
received on this suiting: 
Mills, Inc., New York, 
Sunbrook Mills, Boston, 
Amory, Browne & Co., 
Supply Ln. 


29.95C; 
Parker 


Proposals for supplying this depot 
indigo blue denim 
the following 
Mills, 
Inc., 14.69¢ per yd., according to speci- 
Penn Supply Co., Philadel- 
phia, 15.45c, 15.1¢c and 14.8c on three 
submitted; Moe 
New York, 15.74c with delivery in 60 


with 50,000 vds., 
were opened May st, 
Batavia 


bids being received: 


fications ; 


samples Rosenberg, 
King Kard Overall Co., 
and 16.33c 
on three samples, net, spot delivery; 
Mills, Boston, ’ 
Gimbel, Philadelphia, 
Officials of the depot 


state thev have recommended that this 


to 9o davs: 


Philadelphia, 14.9c, 15.85¢ 
Samoset Cotton 


net; Ellis <A. 


17.24C, net 


10.7c 


contract be placed with Batavia Mills, 
Inc., at 14.69¢ per yd. 
Sheeting Bids 
Bids were opened at the local depot 
of the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
21st and Oregon Ave., to fur- 
38.335 yds. of un- 
bleached sheeting 42 in. wide. Lowest 
bid received was that of S. B. Marks 
& Co. C 


1 * 41 
them with 


nish 


I14.44c per yd., terms 2% 10 
Other bids opened were: Moe 
Rosenberg, New York, 14.96c, net, with 
delivery of 2,000 yds. prior to June 
30; Ellis A. Gimbel, Philadelphia, 
177¢c, net, with delivery in 70 days; 
Batavia Mills, Inc., New York, 15.89c, 
C Marshall Field & 


Co., | hicago, 15%gc, net. 


terms 1% 10 days; 


Staple Cottons Slow 


(Continued from page 129) 


have been reported during the week 
have been put through at unchanged 
prices, although the amount of cotton 
available at our minimum quotations 


is comparatively small. 
New Crop Uppers Firmer 

I-ailure of the Alexandria market to 
follow vesterday’s advance in Ameri- 
can futures seems to indicate that the 
speculative boom is exhausted tempor- 
rily, particularly on the Sak. options ; 
firm and the 
October option which closed today at 


al 
. ] : 
l ppers are relatively 


$25.00 shows a net advance for the 


week of 23 points, as compared with 
a decline of 13 points in June Uppers. 
This seems to indicate a saner evalua- 
probable effect of the 
Mississippi flood upon the extra staple 
cotton market, for it is the better 
grades of Uppers rather than of Sak. 
that ought to be benefited most by 
domestic — staples. 
However, it is the Sak. options that 
always reflect speculative sentiment in 


tion ot the 


any scarcity of 


June 4, 1927 


the Alexandria market irrespective o: 
whether the cause of speculative buy 
ing is to benefit Sak. cotton. 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for June-July shi 
ment of middling and strict middli: 


hard western cotton (Governme: 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. M 
1 20 to20'4 21 t 
1 1/16 t Le 20%4to21 t 
1 & 2114to22% 22 
1 25 to2e 2 
1% oO t 2 


1 nN. Y. July, 16.7 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quot: 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston f 
June-July shipment as follows: Me 
dium Sakellarides 323¢c, off 1 
Medium Uppers, 2534c, off 3gc, fror 
May 25. They report closing pric 
June 1 on the Alexandria exchang 
as follows: June Uppers $23.5 


July Sak. $32.28, off 32c fro1 
May 25. 


GERMAN 


O., 


- ot 
4? 


1 3c. 








Books reviewed im this columa 
may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Feurth Ave., New Yerk City. 


New Publications 





TEXTILE Directory (“ADRES 
BUCH DER GESAMTEN TEXTIL-INDI 
TRIE DEUTSCHLANDS”.); Schulze 
Co., Leipzig; 1468 pages, 6 x 
printed in German: 
This directory includes the names a1 
German textile manufac 
well as commission 
selling importers and exporters 
handling textile goods. 

The directory is arranged in six parts 
textile 


addresses, of 
turers as houses 


agents, 


covering different branches of the 
industry. It contains the 
addresses of 9336 manufacturers 
ing spinners and weavers, and the names 
of over 21,000 firms appear under 5 
classifications. All of the lists are 
arranged geographically and give more 
detail as to the equipment a1 
the manufacturers. 


Names al 
includ 


or less 


products of 





How to WEAVE LINENS, by Edward | 
Worst. The Bruce Publishing ( 
Milwaukee, Wis. $3.50, 166 pages. 
Mr. Worst is a director of textiles 

the senior high schools of Chicago, III 

and has already published a treatise 

hand-loom weaving. In the present boc 
he not only takes up the subject of weav- 
ing linens on the hand loom, but als: 
the various handicraft processes in rats 
ing and preparing the flax and in sket 

ing and warping the yarn. A brief chay 
ter is devoted to sizing the warp, washing 
and bleaching the fabric, and distinguish 
ing between linen and cotton by certam 
tests. The section devoted to raising flax, 
rippling, retting, breaking, scutchin 

hackling, and warp preparing is W 

illustrated, affording an almost 

picture story of these processes. 

The book is written primarily for 
amateur weaver. He is first told } 
tie up his harnesses; and then, through 
out the greater number of 
presented with various drafts for draw- 
ing in the warps, tying up the harn 


complet 


pages, he > 


and pressing the treadles in weaving 
tain fabrics, all of which are illustrated 
by photographs. Altogether there are 5U 


or more of these drafts, including nine 0! 


ten which have been found in the old 
cabins of the Kentucky hill country. The 


drafts range from those for simple pat 
terns requiring two harnesses to thos¢ 
for more elaborate patterns requiring te? 
harnesses. 


> 


aa 
su 

mon 

valu 

sale: 
nt 
n 

2 


Ne’ 

(Q 
apon 
and 
Aske 
ing | 
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Financial—Continued 


(Continued from page 117) 
Mills sold the entire preferred stock 
issue in this corporation only a few 
months ago for less than half its par 
value and now there is a market and 
sales on the common stock of 90 per 

nt of its par value. As the largest 
Pemaquid common. stock, 
Harding would seem to be in a 
sition to be rewarded for the sacri- 
ices he was prepared to make for the 
id of all.” 


vner of 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 





Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Al Wool pfd. evee 47 elas or 
\ EE: ee 82 S1 S4 
Amoskeag, com, .... 61 a aes 
Androscoggin ....... 45 45 48 
Arlington .... és sis 67 66 6S 
Mee a (ole le el ese a4 188% 131 135 
Berkshire Cot. . ‘ e's 134 138 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... S4 ; 
Boott wack atau bakes re 105 
Edwards rape e errs 41 45 
Esmond, pfd....... 100% 9814 
Ever Faretale Sipe wat re 7 9 
} Alpaca 1581, 158 162 
Great Palle ........ 14% 15 18 
Hamilton Woolen 28 29 4 
es bis os ert ; 2414 24 6 
ipswich, DEG, «.. ss 90 cara 72 
Ipswich, com . tS aleve +) 
BAWEONGR .ccncvesses 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. «sees §«=218658 185 190 
Lyman eas Get ea Pry 150 15 
Massachusetts’ ...... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com...... 120% 124 127 
Nashua, com. ...... 46% 47 no 
MOSNUR, DEG. <x c-0s0s 95 1o 93 96 
Naumkeag . . . 1t4 193 196 
N. E. So. pfd 31 ae es 
Otis Co ES 44 42 45 
PACING sa candies aot ae 
| ene ; -»- 1195 119 12 
Plymouth Cordag ze... 110 108 110 
Tremont & Suffolk... 23% 19 ? 
You ; Sinseles 261 25 28 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 


\cushnet Mills ........... 92 
Beacon Mfg. com.........- 125 ae 
Beacon Mfg.. pfd........ Y415 96 
Booth Mfg. Co., com....... Sas 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd....... S6 . 
Bristol Mfg. Co...... caien 119 ; 
SOT Me GOs os 6'5 <ahe' sce 0 6 oY 
Cay Bier. (0... < saa re uo ‘ 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com ; 15 o6 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... S214 : 
aven Mills, pfd . $1, . 
old Mills, com... eos 16 1s 
Gosnold Mills, pfd........ ay $2 
rinnell Mfe Co bakiewls 7s 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 104 108 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... .ac 55 
H es Mtg. Co., pfd. : m4 ; 
K MER oes ack sc S85 0 
M ae - oly Hl, 
Nashawena Mill ; ee S8ln S841. 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 100 see 
NX. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... SO ST 
Neild Mill : rae e ee ig 165 aS 
N iitt Spn. Co... od 3D 
PM ci) i 0 1s! ; 
rhe _ CRRA Stee css 
r Wee Beets wes ‘ sz 85 
Q sett Mills Co., com... 5 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd..... 921% .. 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com....... ly 101, 
S » Mfg. Co., pfd... 2 a6 30 
‘ MEMES sax Saree ate 166 
Ta i ee ee 91 i ac 
\\ tta Mills .... a : 67 68 
\ n Mills eee a0 53 
* Ex-dividend. 


Fall River Mills Stocks 
(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 

Bid Asked 

Ame m Bien OGe cscs ‘ 15 
Arkwright Mills ......... 15 coe 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......... 32 a 
Bor Mfg. Co., Richard. » oe 
Bor COGe. See OO. 4 3a 8D . 
Bour BMI NG occa oc, 75 
Cha Mills Ce recevresevecece s+. 
Char OR a iets g's, kG 114 
Cor Mills 65 ae 
OO corn 68 
ie i re 2 ae 
RUBE: MOM Ws ic cd cic ai: 92 

Gra RS er are #25 


King Philip Mills......... 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. 
Esneoim: Bre. CG... ... s.0 cece 
EAEOP BEES. COskc osc ceceee 
Mechanics Mills ......... 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 
Narragansett Mills 
CPUOTM DEUMIE wc cece vesccce 
Parker Mills (com.)....... 


Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... 
Pocaseet Mire. Co... 2 cas 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 
Seaconnet Mills .......... 
ee 
Statlera MS 2.2... .cccss 
Stevens Mfg. Co........ 


ee So, GW DER ee 64 ves 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co... . 
Wampanoae Mills 
Weetamoe Mills .......... 


* Old stock. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


143 150 
12 16 
“43 wie 
ss 114 
Ko 
. 25 
132 ie 
Se won 
25 
107 
125 ade 
S3 
0 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of South 
quoted by R. 8S. 


m. ©. 

Acme Spinning Co......... 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... 
BRIE TER. kw ecw e aed es 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

i as sath alates 
Cannon og Co... (nar $10) 
Chadwick- Hoskins Co. (par 
ee cuaiiese sea ems 

Chadwick- Hoskins Co., 8% 


yk tet Wate era oe +44 a 
China Grove Cotton Mills 
Clara Mfg. Co.. 
Climax Spinning Co 
Clover Mille ....... 
Crescent Spinning Co 
Dixon Mills 


Durham Hosiery 7¢ pfd 
Durham Hosierv “B".. 
Mantern MYre. Cn... 2.02. 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co..... 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 
NE le Gi ana ead wl work os 
Gibson Mfg. Co... 
Globe Yarn Mills «N. €.) 
ee Se Sc as yee e's 


Hanes, P. HH. 
Hanes, P. H. 
pfd s “x 
Henrietta 7% ypfd 
Imperial Yarn Mills 
Jennings Cotton Mills 
Tinford Mills . 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 
Lola Mfg. Co.. Sia eleterk a 
Majestic Mfg. Pee co. 
Mansfield Mills 
Mooresville Cotton Mi Is. 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
ED dla a ag teal. 2 
Myers Mill . 
National Yarn Mill........ 
Parkdale Mills 
Perfetion Spinning Co 
Ranlo Mfg. Co an a 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.. 
Roanoke Mills, 744% Ist 
pfd 5 ate ‘ 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 
pid ; Sterew aaa ee 
Rosemary, 714% nfd 
Rowan Cotton Mills €« 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 
Sterling Spinning Co..... 
Stowe Sninnine Co 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.. 
Wiscasset Mills Co.. 


Knitting Co 
Ktg. Co., 7% 


Dickson & Co., 


ern Mill Stocks 
Gastonia, 


Bid Asked 
114 117 
96 100 
R2 90 
75 90 
142 161 
1091 
1814 
13 15 
101 1038 
111 116 
72 nes 
115 121 
71 
9g - 
Og 
3 48 
6 10 
5S 
114 
100 103 
130 141 
ree 1 
. 82 
9 1i 
101 
70 80 
ON 99 
19 31 
107 
115 126 
17 


Sh 
qo QA 
100 119 
‘ 77 
104 105 
139 145 
th g> 
7 99 
6 100 
HQ14 
fe : 
SO Oy 
1A 112 
108 112 
4 63 
62 
e000 


Ravon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(IVeek ending May 31) 

s l 

! T ¢ ey T 

yurta lds , 
Industrial Ra 6% 614 
Ss 2 V ‘ I t 1 

Zé Art Silt x 8 

Wavark Mills, Philadelphia. This 

the name of a concern that has started 


business at Unity 
ford. They weave 
rics, having as an 
looms which will be 


initial 


to time. They have leased 
second floor 1f building 
Unity Finishing Co. 


Miesch Mfg. Co., Pat 


their goods through the 


who sell 


C. Welwood Corp., New 


from the receivers of the ] 


mann Coerp., Paterson, all 
accessory machinery ; 
The Miesch Mfg. Co. 


also 


and Leiper Sts., 


increased 


will 


Frank- 


various kinds of fab- 


equipment 14 
from time 
space on the 

cupied bv 


] 


N.. T., 
John 
York, bought 
F. Borne- 
the looms and 
the goodwill 
continue all 


patterns of the Bornemann Corporation 


tor which there ts 


a demand 


(3691) 147 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multip!e. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to 


yarn on standard or super 
single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, 
converted to cloth on spring needles, 











WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, 


If you do not 
Find what you 
want 


in the Textile Clearing 


House Department of 
Textile World 


then advertise for it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAGIC 


The Arabian Nights told us of two magic 
words, ““Open Sesame” which opened the 
doors of the hidden cave. 


The modern interpretation is found in the 
following words ‘‘wanted” and “‘for sale.”’ 
These have “‘opened the door” for many a 
mill man who has used the Clearing House 


pages of Textile World. 


These columns are available to you as a 
means of selling or buying “used but use- 
ful’ machines and equipment, small lots of 
supplies, etc. 


Advertisements must reach us before 4 p. m. 
on Wednesday to appear in the issue dated 
Saturday of that week. 


Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





